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DJER-KISS FACE POWDER and TALC DJER-KISS 


Now—for the summer season, need these two enchanting 
more than any season—will you Spécialités de Djer-Kiss. 


Djer-Kiss Face Powder—now back to its pre-war price of 50c. 
And Talc Djer-Kiss also returned to its 1914 price of 25c. 





Fragranced with that Parisian Dijer- Parisian poudres. Surely you will use 
Kiss Parfum—of unequalled French their soft, soothing coolness the whole 
qualité and pureté! Surely you love summer through! 

the matchless charm of these pure 


EXTRACT a * SACHET 
b FACE POWDER CT sae EES TOILET WATER 
TALC - VEGETALE 
Made in France 
7” 
These Specialites—Rouge, Soap, Compacts and Creams— 
> temporarily blended here with pure Dier-Kiss Concentre imported from France. 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


SECTION 


The Victrola is to music 
what gold is to commerce 


—the one final standard of value. When, 
in selecting an instrument for your home, 
you choose the Victrola and Victor 
records, the whole world confirms your 
judgment. 

Victor records and Victor instruments 
are one. Each is made to operate with 
the other and no other combination can 
be made to produce as satisfactory 
results. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor rec- 
ords demonstrated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
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Some examples of 
Paramount Pictures 
(current and coming) 


founded on the work of 
the world’s great authors 


Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show them 





A Cosmopolitan production 
*““Humoresque”™’ 
by Fannie Hurst 


Hugh Ford’s British production 
“The Call of Youth’’ 
By Henry Arthur Jones 


Made in England's most beautiful 
locations by an American director. 


William DeMille’s production of 
Sir James M. Barrie's famous play 
*“‘What Every Woman Knows,”’ 
with Lois Wilson 
and Conrad Nagel. 


Elsie Ferguson 
in “Sacred and Profane Love.”’ 
William D. Taylor’s production 
of Arnold Bennett's play in which 
Miss Ferguson appeared 
on the stage. 


Sir James M. Barrie's “‘Sentimental 
Tommy.” An immortal masterpiece 
brought to life by an all-star cast. 
Directed by John S. Robertson, who 

made “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 


“Appearances” by Edward Knoblock, 
A Donald Crisp production. 
Made in England. With David Powell. 


George Melford’s production 
“The Wise Fool” 
By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
A drama of the northwest, by the author 
and director of “Behold my Wife!"’ 


“The Mystery Road,”’ 
A British production with David Powell, 
from E. Phillips Oppenheim’s Novel. 


William A. Brady’s production ‘“‘Life’’ 
By Thompson Buchanan. 

From the melodrama which ran a yeer at 
the Manhattan Opera House, and 
was acclaimed the biggest pro- 
duction ever staged. 


Dorothy Dalton in ‘“‘The Curse,”’ 
an adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
**Jeanne of the Marches.”’ 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment.”’ 
Specially written for the star by the 

author of ‘“‘Three Weeks.”’ 


William DeMille’s ‘The Lost Romance,”’ 


By Edward Knoblock. 
A specially written screen story. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘“‘Wealth,”’ 
By Cosmo Hamilton. 


A story of New York’s artistic Bohemia 


“Bella Donna’”’ 
The thrilling, colorful romance by 
Robert Hichens, to be pro- 
duced with a star cast. 


Roscoe ‘“‘Fatty’’ Arbuckle 
in a specially written story by 
George Pattullo. 
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The 


Greatest Living Authors Are 


Now Working With Paramount 


ARAMOUNT has assembled, 
and maintains, perfection 
and completeness of personnel 
and mechanical equipment in its 
immense studios in Los Angeles, 
Long Island City and London. 


But all this stupendous equip- 
ment of organized resource, of 
actors, actresses, directors and 
their knowledge and art, and 
science—all these things are not 
enough to make one single Para- 
mount Picture. 

For Shakespeare was right 
when he said ‘‘The Play’s the 
Thing.”’ 

And a play is not a mere 
physical chattel. A play must 
be an utterance; it must be senti- 
ment and emotion: hope and 
fear: good and evil: love and 
hate: laughter and tears. 

It is by the genius of great 
authors that plays are created. 
Many of these people you know: 
for even in spite of the cold 
limitations of the printed page, 
they are famous: through the unpic- 
turesque medium of printers’ ink they 
have already stirred your Prnant son 


evoked your wonder, inspired your 
admiration. 





Sir James M. Barrie you know: and 


Joseph Conrad, and Arnold Bennett, 


Robert Hichens, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, Sir Gilbert Parker, Elinor Glyn, 
Edward Knoblock, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Thompson’ Buchanan, 
Avery Hopwood, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Cosmo Hamilton, Edward Sheldon, 
Samuel Merwin, Harvey J. O'Higgins 
and George Pattullo. 

All these famous authors are actually 
in the studios writing new plays for 
Paramount Pictures, advising with 
directors, using the motion picture 
camera as they formerly used the pen. 
They have every one of them realized 
the infinitely greater scope for expres- 
sion offered to their genius by the 
medium of modern motion pictures 
when re-enforced by the stupendous 
producing and distributing resources 
of the Paramount organization. 

Paramount has first call, too, on the 
greatest American stories in the 
greatest American magazines when the 
stories are suitable for the films. 

Every form of printed or spoken 
drama that might be suitable for Para- 
mount Pictures is examined. Every- 
thing useful published in Italian, 
Spanish, German or French is steadily 
translated. 

The interest and importance that 
these facts hold for you is this: A still 
greater ‘‘Paramount.” A still higher 
level of artistic achievement. 

It means that in the future, as in the past, as 
you approach your theatre and see the legend 

A Paramount Picture,” you will, as always, 


“Know before you go’”’ that. you will see the 
mi... show in town. 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine — refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 


Page 51 

A Connecticut Yankee......... Fox 
Page 52 

Gypsy Blood.........First National 
The Guile of Women...... Goldwyn 
PO CE oe ivcecansas United Artists 
The Witching Hour..... Paramount 
Page 53 

Scrambled Wives... .. First National 
The Love Special....... Paramount 
Beau Revel........ Ince-Paramount 
Tale of Two Worlds....... Goldwyn 
Page 54 

Dollar-a-Year Man...... Paramount 
WE CS vies c ccd scndoen Metro 
My Lady’s Latchkey .First National 
Her Lord and Master..... Vitagraph 
The City of Silent Men. . Paramount 
Page 73 

The Unknown Wife....... Universal 
The Idol of the North. ..Paramount 
A Message From Mars....... Metro 
Page 74 

Mow Your Bee... 6.cc sca as Fox 
The Little Fool..... Shurtleff-Metro 
The Magnificent Brute... . Universal 
(>: | See ree Metro 
PR 6 tie ues eeawewas Vitograph 
"Pne SMart Set... ciecscaver Universal 
SE Bess a 6nteeewes Hodkinson 
You Find It Everywhere... .Howells 
Love, Honor and Behave....... 

5 ahah anteater Sennett-Ass. Prod. 
en ee ee Stoll 
The Great Day ..British-Paramount 
oo gy eee 
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Fashions Carolyn Van Wyck 
Observations of a New York Society Woman. 

Announcing Photoplay’s Medal of Honor 
A Great Plan That Needs Your Help. 

Wife and Husband of a Celebrity 


Mr. and Mrs. “‘Dick’’ Barthelmess 


(Photograph) 


The Woman God Changed (Fiction) *Gene Sheridan 


The Story of a Great Film Play 
Elsie Ferguson (Photograph) 
Movie Fan-atics 

Every Neighborhood Has Them. 


West Is East 


Elliott Dexter and Betty Compson. 


Norman Anthony 
Delight Evans 


How to Be Happily Married Irene Castle 


As Told to Ada Patterson. 


Oh, Henry! 


An Editorial Addressed to Mr. Ford. 


James R. Quirk 


Vamps of All Times Svetozar Tonjoroff 


Second of a Series—Aphrodite. 
Closeups Editorial Expression 
Allan Dwan (Photograph) 
An Appreciation. 
Mother-in-Law Stuff (Fiction) Ellis Parker Butler 


The Author of ‘Pigs Is Pigs’’ Enters the Fiction Contest. 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


There’s Nothing To It! Frances Denton 
Isabel Leighton’s Climb to Fame Had No Struggle. 


The Shadow Stage Burns Mantle 
Reviews of the New Pictures. 

Pictures and Prisoners Louis Victor Eytinge 
A Remarkable Story by a Life Convict. 

Do You Believe in Dimples? Adela Rogers St. Johns 
Seena Owen Has Them, But— 

Tipperary and the Kid 
Jackie Coogan Interviews a Dog. 

We Take Off Our Hats— 


Acknowledgments. 


John Interviews Anita 
And Anita Interviews John. 


Plays and Players 


News and Comment From the Studios. 


Why Do They Do It? 


The Readers’ Own Comment. 
Questions and Answers 
College Men and the Movies 

Photoplay Makes an Interesting Canvass. 
The Squirrel Cage 


A Compendium of This and That. 


“The Lot’”’ Gertrude Atherton 


How Filmufornia Impressed Another Eminent Writer. 


From the Fifteenth Floor 
A Bird’s-Eye View of Things. 


Joan Jordan 


Cal. York 


The Answer Man 


A. Gnutt 


Addresses of the leading motion picture 
studios will be found on page 9. 
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The 
Gold Medal 


Picture of 1920 
Is Your Choice! 


N page 33 of this issue, appears 

an announcement of interest to 

all movie-goers. This announce- 

ment contains a suggested list of 

fifty photoplays produced in Amer- 

ica in 1920 and ranking, so we think, 
at the top. 

Perhaps, to your way of thinking, 
the best of the year is not among 
those fifty. At any rate all readers 
are invited to clip the coupon on 
page 33 naming the picture they 
think is the ultimate best of the 
last year’s output. 

To the producers of the picture 
receiving the greatest number of 
votes, the PHotopLray MaGaziNE 
Medal of Honor will bé awarded. 
Vote this month and vote next 
month. 

The Honor Medal Picture will be 


your choice. 


Two More 
Short Stories 
of Real 


Distinction 


WO of the cleverest and most 
unusual stories that have been 
entered in the: $14,000 prize story - 
contest will appear in the July issue 
of PHotopLay MAGAZINE. 

Literally hundreds of stories are ex- 
amined every month, and one essen- 
tial element is observed in making 
the selections—the stories must 
bear the seal of distinction. 

The two stories appearing in the 
next number are among the best — 
they are strong possibilities in the 
contention for that glittering first 
prize — $5,000 in gold. 

Order the July number from your 

newsdealer in advance. 
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An old friend and a new one 
— both made by the Lambert Pharmacal Company 


OU know Listerine, the safe an- 

tiseptic. You've known it and 
used it and had confidence in it for 
years. We believe you’ll like Listerine 
Tooth Paste equally well. Listerine 
users everywhere, in fact, are rapidly 
and enthusiastically accepting it. 


When you use Listerine Tooth Paste 
you will discover a delightfully fresh, 
clean feeling in your mouth. Experi- 
ence the pleasure of knowing your teeth 
are rea//y clean and thatyour tooth paste 
is doing a// a paste can do to keep 
your mouth healthy. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Katherine MacDonald, 


the American Beauty, who has just renewed 
her contract to produce pictures for two years 
more for Associated First Nz:ional Pictures, Inc. 


peocaten First National Pictures, 
Inc., is a nation wide organization 
of independent theatre owners who foster 
the production of finer photoplays and 
who are devoted to the constant better- 
ment of screen entertainment. 





This trademark identifies a motion picture 


made by an independent star or producer, 
and accepted for exhibition strictly because 
of its merit as the best in entertainment. 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 








Ask Your Theatre Owner If He 
Has a First National Franchise 
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A FIRST NATIONAL ATTRACTION 











Learn Mechanical |, ©oP» thi: 


do with it. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30. to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 


sonal individual lessons b 
Earn $35 to $100 a Week: | fnail. PICTURE CHARTS 
Are you earning less than this amount? make original drawing easy to 
If so my offer will interest you. I offer to learn. send sketch of Uncle 
give you a thorough, practical training in Sam with 6c in stamps for 
mechanical drawing by mail, in your spare sample Picture Chart, list of 
time, at home. Course includes highest successful students, examples 
















quality Pict instrumentsand Drafting equip- of their work and evidence of 
ment, guaran give you a thorough, i 
practical training that qualifies fora high what YOU can accomplish. 





salaried position as a professional Drafts- Please state your age. 
man. My graduates sre making good with big 















COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING, AO’ C. CLAFLIN, Pres. 








FOR THE HIGHEST PRIC © send us false teeth, 


old and broken 









jewelry, platinum, diamonds, watches, old gold, Ne ee eee, ae ae 
silver, War Bonds and Stamps. Cash by return a ao wment VEE PERPECT LEG FORRES 
Goods returned in 10 days if you’re not satisfied. PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
Ohio Smelting & RefiningCo., 204 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, 0. field Ave., Dept. 54 icago, lil, 


Copy this Sketch 





507 National Bidg., Cleveland,O 
Dept. 1430 14th & T Sts., WASHINGTON, D.C. | --——— — 


aaanidineemaiil ') “BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


concerns everywhere. Write for free book Sc of IlNustrating & Cartooning 
of information ‘*Your Future Drafting.’ 4 The Landon hoo 





$500.00 
“EMPTY ARMS” 


Prize Contest 


UR famous Lester Park-Ed ward 

Whiteside photoplay, ‘“‘ Empty 
Arms,” is creating a sensation. It 
has inspired the song ‘“‘Empty Arms,” 
which contains only one verse and 
a chorus. A good second verse is 
wanted, and to the writer of the 
best one submitted a prize of $500 
cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. 
You simply write the words for a 
second verse—it is not necessary that 
you see the photoplay before doing 
so. Send your name and address 
on a postal card or sheet of paper 
and we shall send you a copy of the 
words of the first verse and chorus, 
the rules of the contest and a short 
synopsis of this wonderful photo- 
play. It will cost you nothing to 
enter the contest, 


Write postal or letter today to 


“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
Lester Park-Edward Whiteside 
Photoplay Productions 
214 W. 34th St., Suite 14, New York,N.Y. 























Short - Story Writi 
A Course of Forty Lessons, 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwei 
eye oT he Bers Eocnwsine 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 ie stories and arti 
written m i 
to the leading magazines and the 
producing companies. 











= Also qpany, fe Fou, Witten, 
riting, Ve 
DR. ESENWEIN tien, = li , eee 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 












BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big Opportunities NOW. 


Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial--Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished FRFF 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or 
evening classes; easy terms. The school of receg- 
nized superiority. Callor write for catalog No. 33. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York O 505 State St., Brooklyn 


Blank Cartridge Pistol 


REVOLVER STYLE PRICES 





—— 










led on the pattern 
the latest typeof Re- 
volver; appearance 

alone is enough to scare a lar. When 
loaded it may prove just as effective as a 
real revolver without danger to life. Takes § 
standard .22 Calibre Blank Cartridges obtain- 
able everywhere, Even the most timid per- 
son can use it with perfect safety. A Great 
Protection Against Burglars, Tramps and 
Dogs. You can have it lying about without 

the danger attached to other revolvers. PRICE ONLY SOc 
Better make superior q for $1.00 Cote 
Blank Cartridges 22 Calibre, (by express) 50c per 100. 
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JOHNSON SMITH & COMPANY 
| 3224 .N. Halsted Street, Dept. 364 
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Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studiv; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCERS, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
(s) Maurice Tourneur, Culver City, Cal. 
(s) Thos. H. Ince, Culver Citv, Cal. 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Cul- 
ver City, Cal. 
(s) Mack Sennett, Edendale, Cal. 
(s) Marshall Neilan, Hollywood Studios, 
6642 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
~al. 
(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 6642 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) Geo. Loane Tucker, Brunton Stcudivs, 
Holly wood, Cal. 
King Vidor Production, 7200 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 West 
. 45th St., New York; (s) 423 Classon Ave., 
a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Ave., Holiywood, Cal. 
CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., ot America. 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York: 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, Prod., 
1420 La Brea Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
Anita Stewart Co., 3800 Mission Road, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Holubar Productions, 6642 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
Louis B. Mayer Studio, 
Road, Los Angeles Cal. 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York. 
Katherine MacDonald Productions, 
re and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, 


a 
(s) Chas. Ray, 1428 Fleming St., Los Angeles. 
FOX FILM CORP., (s) 10th Ave. and 55th St., 
New York; (s) 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood, 


al. 

GARSON STUDIOS, INC., 1845 Alessandro St., 
Edendale, Cal. 

GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York; (s) Culver City, Cal. 

HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. 

(s) HART, WM. S. PRODUCTIONS, 
Bates St., Hollywood, Cal. 

HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, 6642 Santa Monica 

3 Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC., 729 Seventh 

Ave., N. Y. C. (s) Second Ave. and 127th 








Santa 


3800 Mission 
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! METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 

New York; (s) 3 West 61st St., New York, 

: and 1025 Lillian Way, Hollywood, Cal. 

PARAMOUNT ARTCRAFT CORPORATION, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York. 

} Famous Players Studio, Pierce Ave. and 

6th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Lasky Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 W. 45th 
St., New York. 

REALART PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York; (s) 211 North Occi- 
dental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

ROBERTSON-COLE PRODUCTIONS, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York; Currier Bldg., Los 
Angeles; (s) corner Gower and Melrose Sts., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York; (s) 807 East 175th St., New 
York, and West Fort Lee, N. J. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

Mary Pickford Co., Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks 
° . Studios, Hollywood, Cal.; Charles Chaplin 
—_ 1416 LaBrea Ave.; Hollywood, 


729 


cal. 
D. W. Griffich Studios, Orienta Point, 
Mamaroncck, N. Y. 

UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO,, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1600 Broadway, New York; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
1708 Talmadge St., Hollywood, Cal. 





















Taare Learn Piano 
j . . 

This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of pianoor organ at quarter usual 
cost. It shows why one lesson with an 
expert is worth a dozen other lessons. 
Dr. Quinn’s famous Written Method 
includes all of the many important mod- 
: ern improvements im teaching music. 
Brings right to your home the great advantages of conservator} 
study, For the beginner or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists. Successful graduates everywhere. Scientific, yet easy to 
understand. Fully _Hlustrated. All music free. Diploma granted. 


RITE TODAY FoR FREE Book 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio PH-26 Columbia Road, BOSTON 25, MASS. 
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Millions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 
Dont Know It/ 


E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 

est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write 
who really can and simply haven’t found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can fell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 
possess? Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 


T HIS is the startling assertion recently made by 


Ideas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
Today he dives 


nobody dreamed man could fly. 
like a swallow ten thousand 
feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday’s 
“impossibility’’ is a reality 
today. 


“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 


ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a whole 


new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding type- 
writers, or standing behind 
counters, or running spindles 
in factories, bending over 
ty machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of To- 
morrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writing=faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed” by 
the thought that you ‘“‘haven’t the gift.”” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they me nd 
give up in despair, and that ends it. hey’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given thei magination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 


Bet two things are essential in order to become 

a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of —— By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 





Miss Helene Chadwick, famous Goldwyn Film Star, says: 
** Any man or woman who will learn this New Method of 
Writing ought to sell stories and plays with ease.’" 





**Every obstacle that menaces 
success can be mastered through 
this simple but trocoun® ar 
tem.’’--MRS. OLIVE MICHAUX, 
CHARLEROI, PA. 


**Ican only say that lam amazed 
thatit is possible to set forth the 
principles of short story and 
photo play writing in such a clear 
concise _manner.’’--GORDON 
MATHEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, 


**I received your Irving System 
some time ago. It_is the most 
remarkable thing I have ever 
seen. Mr. Irving certainly has 
made story and play writing 
amazingly simple and easy.’’-- 
ALFRED HORTO, Niacara 
Fats, N. Y, 


**Of all the compositions I have 
read on this subject, I find yours 
the most helpful to aspiring 
authors.’’ -- HAZEL SIMPSO 
NAYLOR, LITERARY EDITOR, 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


**With this volume before him, 
the veriest novice should be able 
to build stories or photoplays that 
will find a ready market. The best 
treatise of its kind 
countered in 24 years of news- 

aper and Gcorery. work.’’ 
fre*PreERCE WELLER, Man- 
AGING EpiToR, THE BINGHAM- 
TON PRESS. 

**When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shop for $30 a 
week. Always having worked 
with my hands, I doubted my 
ability to make money with my 
brain. So it was with much skep- 
ticism that I sent for your y 
Method of Writing. hen the 
System arrived, I carefully stud- 
jedit evenings after work. Within 
a@ mont completed two 

lays, one of which sold for $500, 
he other for $450. I unhesitat- 
ingly say that | owe it all to the 
Irving System.’’--HELE IN- 

N, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 





are no more complex 
than the principles of 
—! arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that any»sody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 
easily as a child sets 
up a miniature house 
with his toy blocks. 
It is amazingly easy 
after the mind grasps 
thesimple“knowhow.” 
A little study, a little 
patience, a little con- 
fidence, and the thing 
that looks hard often 
turns out to be just 
as easy as it seemed 
difficult. 

Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 
fine education in order 
to write. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. 
Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may 
get theprinciplesthere, 

ut they really learn 
to write from the great, 
wide, open, boundless 
Book of Humanity! 
Yes,seething all around 





you, every day, every 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire, 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebody 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you said, 
you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 
magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, “‘ Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can’t J learn to write?” 
Who says you can’t? 


L} STEN! A wonderful 

FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
Subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
a Startling New Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “‘The Wonder 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant geote for Plays and 
Stories. Ow one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How to tellif youARE a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,’’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN/ 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. No 
charge. No obligation. YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write forit NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then you 
can pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life—story and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 
ag > And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ng with your regular job. Who says you can’t make 
“easy money” with your brain! Who says you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can't make Jo 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU, 


So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, A book that may prove the Book of Your Des- 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learntoturn their spare hours tatocash. 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 7. 
Auburn, New York. 





THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept 7, Auburn, N.Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book 
for Wrtters."* This does not obligate me in any way. 


| Name. 








| Address. 





| Ctty and State. > 


HAT first instinctive sum- 

ming-up of a woman’s per- 
sonality—her charm, daintiness, 
breeding—no later, more critical 
judgment ever takes its place. 


Don’t let some defect you can 
easily overcome awaken preju- 
dice in the people you meet. If 
your complexion is spoiled by 
blemishes or blackheads,or looks 
sallow and lifeless beside that of 
other girls—begin, now,to over- 
come this condition. 

Remember—your skin is con- 
stantly changing—each day old 
skin dies and new takes its place. 
And by the right treatment you 
can make this mew shin as soft, 
as beautifully clear and fresh as 
it should be. 


One of the things you 
can change 
Perhaps you long for more color 


—your skin is so pale, sallow, 
lifeless. By stimulating the 


inactive pores and blood vessels 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


you can give the new skin which is 
constantly forming, color and life. 


One or two nights a week fill 
your washbow! full of hot water 
—almost boiling hot. Bend 
over the top of the bowl and 
cover your head and the bowl 
with a heavy bath towel, so that 
no steam can escape. Steam 
your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with 
Woodbury’ s Facial Soap. With 
this wash your face thoroughly, 
rubbing the lather well into the 
skin with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse well, first 
with warm water, then with 
cold, and finish by rubbing 
with a piece of ice. 

The other nights of the week, 
cleanse your face thoroughly in 
the Woodbury way, with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water, finishing with cold. 

Special treatments for all the 
commoner skin troubles are given 
in the famous booklet of treat- 
ments wrapped around every 


cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


of a woman 


That first instinctive 
summing-up of her per- 
sonality —her dainti- 
ness and breeding... 


Get a cake today at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter— 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. 


A 25-cent cake of Wood- 
bury’s lasts for a month or six 
weeks of any treatment, and for 
general cleansing use. 


“Your treatment for 
one week” 


Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing your complete Woodbury 
treatment for one week. In it you 
will find the treatment booklet, ««A 
Skin You Love to Touch,”’ telling 
you the special treatment your skin 
needs; atrial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap; a sample tube of the 
new Woodbury Facial Cream; and 
samples of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
and Facial Powder. Write today for 
this special outfit, Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 506 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf you 
live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Fergens Co., Limited, 500 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


STARS may come and stars may go—or so the saying goes; but Seena Owen, 
since her memorable ‘‘Princess Beloved,” has always been with us, much to 
the gratification of all audiences. She is on the high road to stardom. 








Alfred Cheney Jobnston 


HEY have called her ‘‘the most photographed girl in the world.”” And Martha 
Mansfield is endeavoring to eclipse her own record by becoming a full- 
fledged star, with all the extra close-ups coming to an individual luminary. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


F COURSE she couldn’t be a water baby forever. She had to grow up some- 
time. Marie Prevost is now appearing in comedy-drama, and it would not 
surprise us in the least to see her name—someday—in large and bright electrics. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HE’S a whimsical, imaginative little girl to whom a motion picture studio is 
a wonderland of romance and delight. Work, to her, is just an excuse for 
make-believe. And why not? Madge Bellamy is—honestly—only seventeen. 








Alfred Cheney Johnston 


you can’t call a Young Person like Betty Hilburn an ingenue. Betty, on the 
screen, acts very much as Young Persons act in real life. And that, as 
everyone will tell you, is not conducting oneself according to tradition. 








Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HERE are a few celebrities in the history of the world about whom it is 
impossible to write anything new. That is why, in presenting Miss Mary 
Pickford—or Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks—we simply say, ‘Her new portrait,” 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


[ wasn’t so long ago that the name of Betty Compson was known.only to 
those who followed the course of custard-pies in the shorter drama. Now—she 
has her own company, and eminent authors write stories for her to emote in. 
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Actual photograph of 
gown after washing 
with Ivory Flakes. 


This gown with state- 

ment of original owner 

on file in the office of 

The Procter & Gamble 
Company. 








Would you think this gown was photographed after washing ? 


Send for free sample 


with instructions for the care of 
delicate garments. Address Sec- 
tion 45-EF, Department of Home 
Economics, The Procter 4 Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, Obio. 












Yes, it was washed—in soap and 
water—after it had been worn and 
cleaned several times—and it came 
from the suds as you see it in the 
picture; flesh silk, flesh chiffon, 
printed white georgette crepe and 
white silk lace as charming as 
ever. 


Its owner says that she would not 
have dared to wash such a gown 
with anything but Ivory Flakes. She 





[VORY soar FLAKES. 


Makes pretty clothes last longer 





knew, however, that she could trust 
it to the Flakes, because they are 
genuine Ivory Soap, the purest soap 
that can be made, flaked for instant, 
easy, rubless hand-laundering. 


So long as Ivory Flakes washes 
harmlessly such a frock as this, you 
may be sure that it is absolutely safe 
for the blouses, lingerie, and other 
dainty garmentsthat require frequent 
washings. 
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Sex Ohrough the CABes 


T has been proposed to film the Bible, but the main title and its subdivisions 

would never do. The great work itself might appeal to the selling agents 
af it were three-sheeted as ‘*‘Droll Stories of Judea.’ The account of the flood 
could best be put across by something a little suggestive, as ‘‘What Happened 
on the House-Boat?’’ Solomon and his thousand wives invite a snappy 
headline like “Should a Husband Tell?” 





Away with these fanciful distortions! Here are real ones: The name 
“Du Barry’ would of course have suggested nothing to the theatrical rabble | 
that looks at pictures, so that great photoplay became ‘‘Passion.”’ Realart's 
murder of ‘In the Bishop's Carriage,” one of the best-known titles within 
recent fiction and stage memory, is little less than a crime against art. It 
was replaced by the maudlin ‘She Couldn't Help It.’’ Pinero’s * Iris’ was 
pepped up into ‘A Slave of Vanity.’ “‘The Admirable Crichton’’ becanie 
“Male and Female.” ‘‘The Profligate’’ was turned into ‘“‘The Truth About 
Husbands,’ ‘Cinderella Jane,’ a well-known novel, into ‘‘The Mad 
Marriage,” ‘‘Emergency House’ into “The Plaything of Broadway,” 
“The Man from Toronto” into “Lessons in Love,” *‘Mrs. Mallaby's Mistake” 
anto ‘‘The Bachelor's Blush,” ‘‘Athalie’ into ‘‘Unseen Forces,” ‘‘Sorrentina”’ 
into “‘Puppets of Fate’’—and so on, and on, and on. 


But in one quarter of the film heavens a new dawn glimmers. When they 
gave Dr. Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘“‘The Affairs of Anatol” the unutterably silly 
name of “The Five Kisses,”’ the desecrators paused, aghast at their own 
malfeasance. Then they did an enormously daring thing—they asked the 
fans themselves, through the exhibitors, which name they preferred—and they 
preferred that obscure, foreign, meaningless though original title, ‘The 
Affairs of Anatol”! 








Momentarily, at least, the retreat of this particular band of suggestive 
titlers has become a rout, for their selling department has ordered them not 
only to remove the red ribbons from their typewriters, but to refrain from | 
buying any title that lugs the fleshly lure even in the original! | 
| 
| 




















Strauss-Peyton. 


ULIAN ELTINGE: a new portrait! The foremost impersonator of beautiful women in the 

world, Mr. Eltinge has returned to the films. He first brought his famous feminine character- 
izations to the shadow stage four years ago, introducing at the same time “Bill” Eltinge, who 
scored a personal success entirely apart from his impersonations. His new photoplay will be a 
version of one of his most notable stage successes. 





(Below) illustrative 
of his theory of 
simplicity, Urban 
placed this lofty 
cathedral pane be- 
hind the heroine— 
Marion Davies — 
achieving an im- 
pressive picture. 


OT Egypt, nor the Middle Ages, 


nor an expanse of the Spanish 

RE Vy, I VV ING Main served as the background for 
these scenes, but a New York studio— 

formerly a beer garden, within hearing 


of the elevated’s roar. The artistry 
ROMANCE and imagination of Joseph Urban 
recreates for the screen these vivid 

pictures of a bygone day. 


A setting of rare 
illusion is that pro- 
vided by Urban for 
the medieval marri- 
age scene for “The 

ride’s Play” — 
shown at the top of 
the page. The rich 
atmosphere of the 
luxurious Middle 
Ages is faithfully 
conveyed to the 

silver sheet. 


The Nile. scene 
(at the left). which 
is only a flash in 
“Buried Treasure.” 
Joseph Urban sur- 
rounded Marion 
Davies with such 
beauty as Cleopa- 
tra herself might 
ave envied. 
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Any film star's outlook on life. And then 

they say they don't earn their salaries! Even 

cameramen look green under the lights. 

Take your girl around a studio and have a 

look at her. If you still want to marry her, 
it's love. 

















Pearl White is now leading the simple life of a dramatic 
heroine in six reels. She is even submitting to a little 
direction by Charles Giblyn. That's more than any serial 
villain ever got away with when Pearl was the princess 


It is easier to interview Rockefeller than to enter a studio. of thrillers. 
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Bill Farnum gives one last grin before calling it a goo 

day's work. And the S. Y. T. cuddled so contentedly in 

his arms, rouses herself reluctantly and sighs, *“Good- 
ness — how | love my work!” 




















Mrs. 


those 


RE vour nerves in good condi- 
tion? Heart all right? Do 
you like football games,moun- 

tain climbing, and personally con- 
ducted tours about boiler factories? 
Any one or a combination of these 
simple pleasures? Then come along 
on a little sight-seeing excursion to 
the William Fox studios at Tenth 
Avenue and Fifty-Fifth Street, Man- 
hattan, on an unusually quiet after- 
noon. If you follow the film from 
left to right you may get a faint 
notion of what it’s all about. Begin- 
ning at the farthest corner: A Dive. 
Director Edward Sedgwick is giving 
a little lesson in serial etiquette to 
The Gang—you know the Gang— 
for an episode in the long life of that 
light-fingered gent, Fantomas. Next 
in order, Violet Mersereau, trying to 
find out which one of the Seven 
Stages of Fox she is in. Then Bill 
Farnum’s private orchestra—Bill is 
never temperamental when they are 
playing, but then Bill is never tem- 
peramental anyway. Halfway be- 
tween the harp and the Cooper- 
Hewitt, Marc MacDermott’s mus- 
tache is working overtime. Finally: 
a layout of gaming tables to turn the 
ghost of Canfield green with envy— 
to say nothing of the Prince of 
Monaco, assorted extras and stage- 
hands, etc. 


Mary Carr—playing just one more of 
mother parts before the Reformers 


decide that anything so wickedly sugges- 
tive to imnocent youth as the idea of 


Moth 


erhood should be firmly and imme- 
diately suppressed. 





RAMP To 
STUDIOS 





Sweet custom-built uph 


olstered chariots, waiting for to trundle 
them home. 
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A Photobiography 


. Elinor Glyn’s 


Impression. 





it which come near it—I would have preferred to have 
studied her personality first, and have written something 
especially for her. 
She will excel, in the future, in tragedy,—in deep emo- 
tion where there can be no possibility of action. As the - 
two best moments she ever 
showed, in my opinion, were 
when she cried on the garden 
seat in the park in ‘Something 
to Think About”—and crouched 
in the straw, in the same play. 
She has one quality which I 
think supreme in human beings 
—she has Courage. Imagine 
what it meant to go down in that 
pit among the lions—in ‘Male 
and Female”! Think what it 


will mean to be in close prox- ) 
imity to the rattlesnake in this 
“Great Moment,’ and remem- vy 


ber, fear shows through the 
eyes—no matter how the mus- 
cles of the face are controlled, 
and no such expression is com- 
ing through hers on the screen, 
because—she knows no fear! 
She has another virtue rare in 
the female character—she does 
not talk all the time!—and she 


There is an uncompromis- 





ing seriousness about a 
baby! They are always- - 
at eighteen months — sO 
very dignified. It must 
havea nnoyed Gloria 
Swanson exceedingly to 
have stupid people poke 
and tickle her in the hope 





of bringing a smile to that never says unkind things about tT 
cherubic countenance. other women. \ 
I always stand back and 


O see Gloria Swanson review people in the ab- 














on the screen, no one stract when circumstance is } 
would realize the ex- going to bring them into 
quisite, tiny creature close touch with me, and I ? 
she is. She looks to be quite do not give an opinion until 
a tall woman—but off the 1 have studied them fully, 7 
stage she is only ‘‘a slip of girl” !—with although one forms in my 
perhaps the loveliest eyes I have ever mind, the first time I look 
seen. They are strange eyes, not alto- into their faces. We have 


gether occidental, which gives them 

their charm—blue eves, up a little at the corners, 
and with lashes half an inch long. Nothing of 
the ‘‘saucer in the middle of the cheek” type 
which so irritated my sculptor friend when he was 
shown photographs of chocolate box beauties! 
Her eves hold all possibilities—and when life and 
its experiences will have begun to churn the soul, 
wonderful magnetism will come through them. 
And even now, in her first fresh youth, they stand 
apart from all the other eyes on the screen. 

That is why I like to look at her, and watch her 
playing the part of my ‘‘Nadino’’—I feel that she 
has an old soul struggling to remember its former 
lives — not young — young — like this Great 
America. 

She is often unsmiling—often even sad. Some- 
one said in my hearing the other day—*] wonder 
what Elinor Glyn would look like if she smiled!” 
.... That is the bond between us perhaps; we 
both have up-at-the-corner Slavonic eyes, and we 
neither of us smile—much! I do not think that 
she has yet had a part which has done her talent 
justice. | am not even sure that ‘‘ Nadine” is such 
a part—although there are several ‘‘moments” in 


now worked together for 
two weeks and ‘‘on loca- 
tion’ (twenty-two hours on 
end—without sleep, lately !) 
and J like Gloria Swanson. 
Make deductions from all I | 
have said, and you will un- 
derstand what tribute this 
means! 












The small Gloria doubtless d 
cherished a wholesome resent- 
ment against all photographers. 

en one is five and has a 
new doll to play with it is silly, 
to say the least, to get all 
starched up. But at the age 
of fifteen the whole thing takes 
on a different aspect. Particu- 
larly when one is wearing one's 
hair up for the first time. The 
center picture was taken along 
about the time Gloria Swanson 
decided to break into the 

movies via Essanay. 
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of Gloria Swanson 


Let's skip a few years, 
then observe the young 
lady at the left: Gloria 
Swanson, a queen of slap- 
stick comedy, a movie 
mermaid of the Mack 
Sennett school. 


















She hadn't realized her dra- 
matic ambitions by any means, 
until she was given her big oppor- 
tunity in Cecil deMille’s *“Male 
and Female” (above). In the 
oval, the dazzling, superbly 
gowned and sophisticated Gloria 
Swanson of today and “The 
Affairs of Anatol.” 





Of course, before she played Lady Mary to Tom Meighan's 


cAdmirable Crichton, she had to make her deMille debut her by Eli Glyn, “Her Gr M Sages 
with Elliott Dexter in “Why Change Your Wife.” oe ee ¥ ; ling oo sa 


And now—stardom! in a story written especially for 


Sills is her leading man. 
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Another Entry in 
Photoplay’s $14,000 
Fiction Contest: 


a 


FEEL that the pres- 
ence of our distin- 
guished guest this 
afternoon marks a 
significant advance in the 
cultural development of this 
club; that his address will 
awaken us to fresh effort in 
bringing to our city the 
great minds that are inspir- 
ing and cheering the world 
today.” 

Wohite-gloved hands dis- 
creetly applauded Mrs. 
Willoughby Hill as that 
august lady seated herself. 
They pattered again as the 
object of her eulogy arose 
and faced a roomful of up- 
turned faces, the flower of 
the Woman’s City Club, 
drawn together for theopen- 
ing lecture of the autumn 
season. 

From her seat at one side 
of the room, Betty Trainer, 
watching the slender young 
Englishman as he proceeded 
with his talk on “Modern 
English Poetry,” was glad 
that she had come. Mlrs. 
Willoughby Hill’s lions gen- 
erally bored her, but this 
one Was proving an excep- 
tion. It was not that he 
roared louder or more mel- 
odiously than most lions; 
there was quite another rea- 
son. Asa matter of fact the 
British poet squashed down 
on his a’s so they seemed 
unreasonably broadened, his 
discourse lacked punctua- 
tion, he spoke in a series of 
dashes, spilled out his words. 














Nevertheless he managed 
during this process to spill 
some rather good things. 
Also he was an attractive 
looking young man with a 
trick of blushing that was 
not unpleasant. However it 
was neither the pulchritude 
nor. the youthfulness of the 
speaker that made Betty 
glad that she had come. 
There was a much more im- 
portant reason. 

Ultimately came the rustle of pretty frocks as their wearers 
relaxed, the usual incoherent murmurings that mark the end of 
attention in an assemblage of fashionable women, and the 
audience was led up individually to meet the lecturer. Mrs. 
Willoughby Hill, whose greatest asset was a good memory for 
names and faces, acted as mistress of ceremonies. Betty hung 
back to the last, watching the undeniably bored and equally 
polite young Englishman shake hands with woman after 
woman. She wondered what he was really thinking the while, 
and, unbidden, came to her the memory of a series of cartoons 
setting forth the feelings of people and things ranging from 
those of an eighteen months old baby to the sphinx. Idly she 
tried to place the English poet in his proper intellectual niche 
between the infant and the emblem of mystery. 

Mrs. Willoughby Hill bore down upon her. 
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know.—‘Voices!’—perfectly splendid, if you get what I mean? 


The young Englishman was being talked to by two exclam- 
longed to put both hands in his pockets and rest. He turned 


DS ACROSS 


By ELMER BROWN MASON 


“How pretty vou look, my dear. Come and meet Mr. Tyne, 


he is charming.” 


Betty followed obediently. The young Englishman was 


being talked to by two exclamatory women no longer young. 
Betty could feel that he longed to put both hands in his pockets 
and rest. He turned and mechanically extended one hand as 
she approached. 


’ 


“Mrs. Trainer, Mr. Wilson Tyne,” declaimed the hostess. 
“How d’you do, Mrs. Trainer?” the Englishman asked, with 


polite inanity, and then catching up the name again, “Mrs. 
Trainer! 
any chance a connection of Selwyn Trainer?” 


» - Are yOu . «:. @. that is to say, are you by 


“‘He’s my husband,” answered Betty proudly. 
“Oh I say now—how unusual! We admire him so much you 












































“T’d like to meet Selwyn 
Trainer awfully, you 
know,” suggested the young 
E-nglishman with direct sim- 
plicity. ‘Be able to tell peo- 
ple at home that I had met 
him.” 

‘Then indeed you shall,” 
answered Betty. ‘Come to 
tea tomorrow at five if you 
care to.” 

“Ra-ther,” gratefully ac- 
quiesced Mr. Wilson Tyne. 


ETTY and her husband 

met at the Public Libra- 
ry on Forty-secondStreet, 
walked down Fifth Avenue 
to Fortieth and then west 
to a little restaurant where 
they were to dine. They 
had discovered it them- 
selves, so that it had a spe- 
cial charm for them. The 
food was served, vegetables 
and meat together, on the 
same plate, and there was a 
kind of feeling that the 
place was glad to have you 
there. Betty once de- 
manded from her husband 
the logic from which he 
evolved this theory—she 
was rather strong on logic, 
though she frankly dis- 
trusted mathematics—and 
he offered the size of the 
plates as indicating a wel- 
come. Anyway, the charm 
was there and the food was 
unquestionably good and 
also cheap, a regrettable but 
necessary requirement of 
the Trainer pocket book. A 
fresh-cheeked Irish girl took 








atory women no longer young. Betty could feel that he 
and mechanically extended one hand as she approached. 


THE SEA 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


—oh, ripping!”’ and he blushed with embarrassment and looked 
more than ever as if he wanted to put his hands in his pockets. 

“My dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby Hill, an about-to- 
pounce look in her eyes, “fancy not knowing that your hus- 
band was a poet, that you had married an Englishman!” 

Betty ignored the first question to answer the exclamatory 
sentence. 

“Selwyn is not an Englishman though he certainly is a poet.” 

‘“‘Ra-ther,” agreed Mr. Wilson Tyne. 

Mrs. Willoughby Hill looked distressed. Poets that were not 
English were outside her mental conception. Of course there 
must be American poets but they were not quite, well not 
quite, quite .... 

“Oh,” she exclaimed politely, if a trifle vaguely, ‘‘how nice of 
you old world masters, Mr. Tyne, to know of our young men.” 





Before you begin this story, 
forget everything you have 
ever read about poets. 
This one is different ! 


their order and then Selwyn 
Trainer turned back to his 
wife. 

“Did vou have a pleasant 
time, Betty, my wife?” he 
asked. 

“I’m not sure,” she ans- 
wered judicially. ‘‘He was 
rather a nice young poet—I 
know that he wanted to put 
his hands in his pockets— 
and he was pleasantly unel- 
oquent. Still I’m not sure. 
Oh, he thought that it was ‘unusual’ that I should be married 
to you.” 

“T think so myself and I’m awfully grateful,” Selwyn Trainer 
answered promptly. “‘Still 1 don’t quite see how he reached that 
conclusion.” 

“And Mrs. Willoughby Hill thought that you must be an 
Englishman—because you were a poet.” 

“That I don’t follow at all.” He looked vaguely distressed. 

“Don’t try to, dear,” advised his wife. ‘Incidentally Mr. 
Tyne is coming to tea tomorrow. . . . Oh, here are large plates 
of excellent food smiling at us!” 

‘You are more of a poet than I am,” Selwyn Trainer in- 
sisted; ‘I’m famished.” 

After they had been smiled on by the proprietress and 
beamed on by the waitress, the poet and his wife walked up 
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Seventh Avenue as far as Forty-fourth to see the lights. There 
was a brand new one, that evening, a smiling Esquimo with a 
long crackling whip driving two dogs whose legs twinkled real- 
istically, while above them white Northern lights fanned out 
across the sky. The Trainers watched it delightedly for fully 
five minutes before they went down into the subway for home. 
It had been a pretense of theirs for a long time that the lights of 
the White Way were conceived and produced at enormous ex- 
pense for their benefit, hence they always welcomed a new one 
as a personal attention. Perhaps it was just this kind of day 
dreaming that made Sel- 

wyn Trainer a great poet. 


was not aesthetic. He was also wanting in other respects in 
the supposed attributes of poets: wore his hair short, his 
clothes were neat—rather painfully so, he always knew where 
everything was in and on his desk, and, in halycon days late 
passed, shook a mean but desirable cocktail. And yet he was 
unquestionably the greatest American poet of the day, quite 
possibly the Ages may remember him as the greatest American 
poet. 
The pipe going satisfactorily, Selwyn Trainer came back to 
his chair and took up the conversation where Betty had 
dropped it. 
“Yes, isn’t it a shame 





T was very pleasant in 

the Trainers’ littleapart- 
ment. The roar of the ele- 
vated came up to them 
like the roar of the sea; the 
warnings from the horns 
of automobiles were as 
Various in sound as the 
cries of sea gulls. Betty 
was knitting happily on a 
long gray golf stocking, 
her husband was “‘reading 
something over again.” 
He laid down his book and 
looked up at her. 

“It’s all sheer beauty,” 
he said. 

“Yes, dear,” Mrs. 
Trainer agreed absently. 
She wondered if the stock- 
ing would need more yarn. 
She hoped not. 

“The River Yan, 
tolulu-bird, and Go-By 
Street, I mean,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘Especially Go- 
By Street.” 

Betty glanced at the 
book the poet had laid 
aside, let her knitting fall, 
again said: ‘Yes, dear.” 

Yes, it’s sheer beauty,’ 
the poet repeated, warm- 
ing to his theme. ‘But, 
then, there is beauty in 
everything, it’s all around 
us. Take that picture 
theater we went to on a 
roof of Broadway, last 
week, for instance! Well, 
it was beautiful. The dim 
light with the background 
of India; temples and 
trees; the brass owls with 
their winking eyes;and the 
people silent and inter- 
ested with cigarettes twinkling here and there, and, above all, 
a canary in a cage singing out its heart. It was beautiful, ves, 
beautiful!” : 

“Isn’t it a far cry from Lord Dunsany’s ‘Tales of Three 
Hemispheres’ to a movie roof garden?” asked the poet’s wife, 
her eyes affectionately on his. 
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“No, it isn’t,” he stated positively, “nor is it a far cry from 
Broadway with its lights twinkling; its cascades of fire; its 
gigantic electric kittens madly chasing spools of thread; its 
absurd manikins doing setting-up exercises—not to mention 
the new Esquimo—to the land of Singanee where the female 
slave empties her basket of sapphires at dawn into the abyss 
where dwell the golden dragons. Yes, there is beauty in every- 
thing. and most of all, Betty, my own, in you!” 

“You're a dear,” answered Betty, blushing and dimpling at 
the same time—something very few women can do, “and I’m 
very glad that I married you. It’s a shame everyone can’t see 
things as you do—but, then, everyone would be a poet,” she 
added as an afterthought. 

Selwyn Trainer rose to his feet and took a pipe from the left 
hand upper drawer of his desk. Betty braced herself, she 
always had to brace herself against the first two or three whiffs 
—after that she got used to it. The poet’s taste in tobacco 


Director :—**Say—lend me your bathing girls a minute for 
this society ball scene, will you, Mac? 


that people can’t see 
beauty when it’s every- 
where about them? Great 
heavens, how much hap- 
pier they’d be! Think of 
being so blind as not to 
appreciate Broadway at 
night! It’sashame! Sim- 
ply a shame!” 

“Yes, dear,” said Betty, 
but it was not a perfunc- 
tory “Yes, dear.” It was 
a “Yes, dear” vivid with 
inspiration, and she pro- 
ceeded to put this inspir- 
ation into words, “Why 
don’t you teach them to 
appreciate and enjoy this- 
beauty -in-everything as 
you do?” 

“T have tried,” the poet 
answered. ‘‘My last book 
of verse...” 

“A wonderful book!” 
Betty interrupted, ‘‘Per- 
fectly wonderful — and 
more!’”’—Indeed it was 
thanks to it that her poet 
had been able to ask her to 
marry him—‘But that 
isn’t exactly the way to do 
it, these days, you should 
talk to them.” 

“Talk to them!” re- 
peated the poet, “I don’t 

” 





talk to them,” 
reiterated Betty, in her 
turn warming to her 
theme. “Give lectures. 
Get everyone in a big hall. 
Madison Square Garden 
might do, and tell them to 
look about and see as you 
do. Think how they 
would thank you!” 

“The gratitude of the 
tired business man surfeited with musical comedies,” laughed 
the poet, but it was a false laugh. His imagination had seized 
hold of the picture, he was visualizing the scene. . . . It was 
the end of his first lecture, came the little silence that is so 
much more flattering than applause. Then the sound of hands 
beating together. He could see them as well as hear them: 
swiftly vibrating flashes of white like darting pigeons—the 
simile pleased him. 

“I’m afraid, my dear, that I don’t qualify as an orator,” he 
said lamely, coming back to the present. 

Betty sniffed and picked up her knitting. The poet turned 
back to his book. 





Wy tLson Tyne turned up promptly for tea, the next day, un- 
der his arm a well-thumbed copy of ‘‘Voices,” which he at 
once asked Selwyn Trainer to autograph. His attitude towards 
the American was rather that of a private in the British army to 


his overlord, the Company Sergeant-Major. Betty, quite left 
out of the conversation, nevertheless beamed upon them. She 
came to the general conclusion that poets as a class were much 
younger than their age, mere infants in fact. These two acted 
like two shy small boys trying to make friends. Selwyn Trainer 
asked the Englishman—a trifle wist- (Continued on page 96) 





























“Dorothy likes to 
spend money, 
said Lillian. ‘‘T 
fear poverty: 
I have resolved 
that when I am 
old I shall have | 
more than one | 
dress and three | 


hundred dollars.” 
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Gish Girls 
Talk About 
Each Other 


To 
ADA PATTERSON 








had one. Our father died when we were 
babies. It seems odd for Jim to come in to 
breakfast in his Japanese kimono. I didn’t 
know men wore such things, at least in the 
morning.” 

‘Japanese kimonos? Yes, indeed, they’re 
emphatically the thing,” Mrs. James 
Rennie assured her. 

“You think a man’s handy to have about 
the house?” 

“Yes, to drive nails and tell you about 
stocks and bonds and to put the waiter in 
his place,”’ rejoined Miss Gish of the wide, 
wistful eyes. 

‘And what do you think of your sister 
being single? Would you like to see her 
married?” 

“Yes, why not Dorothy flashed her 
answer. She is as swift of speech as the 
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tragedienne is deliberate. 








- LL we have in common is our mother,” said one of 


the most unlike sisters in the world. 
Lillian Gish spoke. The young tragedienne 
whom John Barrymore has called ‘‘The American 
Bernhardt” sat staidly in a chair according to the accepted 
relation of chairs and sitters. Dorothy Gish, the comedienne, 
perched on hers. It must be chronicled of Mrs. James Rennie 
that she sits on her feet. She is more comfortable so and 
neither her sad-eyed sister, nor her mother, nor her bridegroom 
ever reproves her for the acquired in childhood habit. It’s a 
part of her and none of the family wants to lose any part of 
Dorothy. 

The sisters had promised to talk about each other to me. 
They had agreed to tell the truth, frankly, as they saw it. 
The time was a recent Saturday afternoon. The place was the 
apartment occupied by Mrs. Gish and Lillian. Hard by was 
that of the’recently made Mrs. James Rennie with her hand- 
some young lord. Yes, at the Hotel Savoy, although the 
address of the pair is 132 East Nineteenth Street. ‘‘We give 
teas at the Nineteenth Street address but live here,” said the 
bride. ‘It will be so until we have thoroughly furnished the 

_ apartment.” 

“What do you think of your sister’s marriage?” 

Lillian Gish of the wide, blue, thoughtful eyes, that register 
such depths of feeling on the silver sheet, adjusted herself and 
the skirt of her girlish blue serge suit on the gilt backed chair. 

“T approve it,” she said. “It is fine to have a man about 
the place. It is the first time in my recollection that we have 





‘Kipling said something about travelling 
faster if you travel alone, didn’t he?” 

“TI don’t believe that,” from Dorothy. 
“Didn’t Duse say that one should live life fully, round out one’s 
existence with every legitimate human experience? I stand 
with Duse. Still’-—one of those little grimaces that delight 
her audiences,—‘‘ Lillian may become the old maid of the family. 
Mother always chided me because I had to go fishing for any- 
thing in my trunk or bureau drawers. Lillian’s bureau drawers 
and trunks are always models. If any of her things were dis- 
placed,—or should I say, misplaced,—it would be a calamity.” 

“Do vou ever quarrel?” 

“No.” Lillian Gish spoke with her quiet, last-word-on-the- 
subject manner. ‘‘We have never quarreled because we respect 
each other.” 

‘Not even when you directed your sister in a motion pic- 
ture?” 

“No. We knew that each was working for the other’s bene- 
fit. Dorothy followed my directions as she would any other 
director’s. We were both pleased with the result. The picture, 
‘Remodelling a Husband,’ was a good one. But I shouldn’t 
want to bea director. 1 am not strong enough. I doubt if any 
woman is. I understand now why Lois Weber was always ill 
after a picture. Directing requires a man of vigor and imagi- 
nation.” 

“What are your points of greatest difference?” 

“Dorothy likes to go about. She mingles with people. I 
don’t.” 

Mrs. James Rennie wagged her side-bobbed head. “I must 
be among people. I need them. I think it helps me in my 
work. I watch how they do things and (Continued on page 104) 
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Be is the first of a series of observations 
by Carolyn Van Wyck, who will in the 
future conduct PHOTOPLAY’S Fashion De- 
partment. ‘“‘Carolyn Van Wyck” is the nom 
de plume of a well-known New York society 
woman—a recognized authority in matters of 
dress, and famous for her good taste. She will 
be glad to answer any question you may care-to 
ask her on the subject of feminine charm, | 
whether it concerns clothes or coiffures, cold 
creams or chapeaux! Address Miss Van 
Wyck in care of this Magazine. If you wish 

an answer by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed 


| 
| envelope. Otherwise your questions will be | 
answered in PHOTOPLAY, beginning with 
the next issue. 














UITABILITY—the art of having the time, the place and 

the girl in perfect harmony—is the keynote of the smart 
young girl’s wardrobe, for school or graduation. The girl 
who places emphasis on smart simplicity in her commence- 
ment gown is the girl who may know that she is suitably and 
beautifully dressed. 

In the smart private schools of New York, the daughter of 
a man who is many times a millionaire will wear a simple 
cotton blouse, serge skirt, lisle or wool stockings and com- 
fortable walking shoes. For graduating day her gown will 
be a crisp organdie or soft batiste or voile. 

No silk stockings or expensive frocks are worn in these 
schools, and French heels are taboo until the school girl's 
education is completed and she is formally presented to her 
mother’s friends. More than that, if you are attending one 
of these schools you may not take any expensive raiment 
with you when you visit friends over the week end—your 
suit case is inspected to see that none of these evidences of 
bad taste appear. 

If you are a school girl and wish to be really smart, you will 
not commit the faux pas of wearing a silk frock in the school 
room, and you will leave silk stockings for the day when you 
bid adieu to class routine. 
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HE number of elaborate frocks—somewhat 

along the lines of that worn by the flapper 
shown at the left—that are now languishing in 
school wardrobes in New York can hardly be 
estimated; but it is a better place for them than 
the backs of the girls for whom they were in- 
tended. 

There is a time and place for elaborate clothes, 
but the time is not until you have completed 
your studies and the place is not the school 
room. Your skirt may be cut to fall in a straight 
line from the waist, or it may swing full in the 
new circular mode, but if you have reached the 
graduation age don’t wear it up to your knees 
and do wear sleeves that are long enough so one 
recognizes their purpose. You have doubtles- 
already discovered for yourself the correct and 
charming costume for the smart young girl, 
pictured below. 


—_) 


The Observations of 
Carolyn Van Wyck 
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O you want your skirts to appear longer 

than they really are? Or shorter? The 
stockings that you wear will give either effect. 
If you feel that your gown is a trifle short for the 
street you should wear grey stockings. This 
color has the effect of shortening and may be 
worn with good effect by women whose limbs 
are rather long, as the young lady at the right 
above will convince you. Black stockings have a 
lengthening and slenderizing effect, especially 
if they are without drawn work or other decora- 
tion. If your ankles have lost their youthful 
curves do not think that you can improve their 
appearance by wearing thick stockings. The 
thinner your hosiery the more slender will your 
ankles appear. 






STOCKINGS—THAT WELL-POWDERED NOSE 








HERE is nothing quite so exasperating to 
the feminine mind as the consciousness of a 
nose that refuses to “‘take’’ powder and that 
persists in maintaining a shiny rather than dull 
finish. If yours has this bad habit, try rubbing 
it gently with a good vanishing cream, wipe 
off the cream with a soft cloth and then dust the 
nose with powder. If vanishing cream does not 
agree with your skin, there are several good 
make-up creams on the market that will have a 
similar result, but do not expect powder to 
remain on your complexion—and_ especially 
your nose—unless you give it something to 
which it may cling. 





HE lines of the new tams proclaim that 

distinction is a simple matter. Equally 
smart for street or sports wear are the spring 
models, and they run the whole gamut of colors 
from demure black velvet and modest tones of 
grey and brown to vivid orange and gay scarlet. 
Suede, velvet, soft leather of various kinds, 
duvetyn and velour are shown in a fascinating 
array, and there are also many of the dashing 
knitted models to match the summer sweaters. 
Priscilla Dean is shown above in the smart tam 
of brown leather that she made with her own 
nimble fingers and wears with such charming 
effect on the screen. 
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© Underwood & Underwood. Hairdressing by Alex. 
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RT supplements nature when it comes to distributing curling locks, as the accompanying pictures will 

testify. This is not an instrument of torture at the left above, but the method used to give one’s hair 
a permanent wave; at least, a wave that will last from six to nine months—which is permanence in this 
rapid age. 

Heat and steam are applied to the hair through the tubes, the method requiring from fifteen to twenty 
minutes to each curl. The system, as described by one of the experts in the work, includes a careful exam- 
ination of the hair to determine its texture and the amount of heat that may be safely used. A shampoo 
also precedes the curling process. This wave will last through all vicissitudes of weather until the new crop 
of hair makes it necessary to again have recourse to the tubes. One curling of this kind is said to have no 
injurious effect—as there is a new crop of hair to work on for the next wave. The prices charged by all 
good hairdressers for this type of work is based on the number of curls required. 

Gertrude Vanderbilt's coiffure, as pictured at right above, is a convincing proof of the beauty that the 
permanent wave lends to straight tresses. 
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OR wear with your tailored suit or smart 
spring frock, there are hand bags that 
will delight your soul with their beauty, and 
conquer your practical qualms with their 
complete utility. The envelope bag, you must 
know, is the accepted thing. It appears in 
leather for more practical purposes or in 
exquisite affairs of moire and plain silk. 
Below at the right is a festive little bag, 
equally suitable for shopping or afternoon 
use, in black moire with black silk tassels 


HE envelope bag, youwill understand when 

you carry one, has the triple advantage 
of being lovely to look upon, compact, and 
convenient. You cannot say as much for 
any other type of hand bag. For instance, 
what could be more delightful than the bag 
of looped beads shown at the right above? 
But you can carry it only when your costume 
matches its air of fluffy smartness. It is 
good for dinner and evening use. An almost 
ideal hand bag, if there is such a thing, is the 
















giving an added air of jauntiness. There is Bonwit Teller & Co, one at the upper left, which you have proba- 
a place for one’s initials on the silver clasp, bly been looking at all the time—of beads in a 
if you wish to feel that the bag is indisputably conventional design, developed in tones of 
your own! yellow and blue. 
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Announcing 





THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Why it is needed —What it will mean — How YOU will award it. 


AR has its crosses, the exhibition its ribbons, 


the athlete his palm, and literature its Nobel 


So far, there has been no distinctive 


commemoration of singular excellence in the field of 


prize. 
the photoplay. After 
PLAY MAGAZINE has 


long 
determined to 


consideration PHoTOo- 


permanently 


establish an award of merit, a figurative winning-post, 


comparable to the dignified and greatly coveted prizes 


of war and art. 


The Photoplay Magazine Medal of Honor will be 


awarded for the best photoplay of the year. 


It will be awarded to the producer—not to the 


director, not to the distributor—but to the producer 


whose vision, faith and organization made the 


Photoplay a possibility. 
PHOTOPLAY \AIAGAZINE 


of the most 


designs for its Medal of Honor. 


has 


3est 


commissioned three 


celebrated artists in America to submit 


It will be of solid 


gold, and will be executed by Tiffany and Company, 


of New York. 


an annual affair—it will 


With the passing years—for it is to be 
become an institution, a 


lasting tribute of significance and artistic value. 


Perhaps the most important feature of this announce- 


ment is the identification of the jury which will make 
the selection. Like Abraham Lincoln’s ideal govern- 
ment, the photoplay is by, of, and for the people; and 
any decision as to its greatest achievement can come 
only from the people. The million readers of PHoto- 
PLAY \IAGAZINE are to choose the winner—they and 
no critics, editors, or other professional observers. 
These million readers are the flower of fandom—the 
screen’s most intelligent public—yourselves. 

Fill out this coupon and mail it, naming the picture 
which, after comparison and reflection, you consider 
the finest photoplay released during the year 1920. 
These coupons will appear in four successive issues, 
All votes must be received in PHOTO- 
October 1st. 


beginning here. 
PLAY’S New York office not later than 
Below is a list of fifty carefully selected photoplays 
of last year. You do not necessarily have to choose 
one of these, but if your choice is outside this list, be 
sure it is a 1920 picture. 

Choose your picture because of merits of theme, 
direction, action, continuity, setting and photography, 
for these are the qualities which, in combined excel- 
lence, make great photoplays. 


Suggested List of Best Pictures of 1920 


Behind the Door 
Branding Iron 
Copperhead 
Cumberland Romance 
Dancin’ Fool 

Devil’s Pass Key 

Dinty 

Dollars and the Woman 
Dr. Jeykll and Mr. Hyde 
Earthbound 

Eyes of Youth 

Garage 

Gay Old Dog 

Great Redeemer 

Heart of the Hills 
Huckleberry Finn 
Humoresque 

Idol Dancer 

In Search of a Sinner 


Jes’ Call Me Jim 
Jubilo 

Love Flower 

Luck of the Irish 
Madame X. 

Man Who Lost Himself 
Mollycoddle 

On With the Dance 
Overland Red 

Over the Hill 

Passion 

Pollyanna 

Prince Chap 
Remodelling a Husband 
Right of Way 

River’s End 

Romance 

Scoffer 

Scratch My Back 


Something to Think About Trumpet Island 

Suds Virgin of Stamboul 
Thirteenth Commandment Way Down East 
Thirty-nine East Why Change Your Wife? 
Toll Gate Wonder Man 

Treasure Island World and His Wife 











picture production released in 1920. 


Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 


Editor Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
In my opinion the picture named below is the best motion 
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Agares 














Occupation 





























Wife and Husband of a Celebrity 


HO is the prettv little girl with Mr. Barthelmess?”’ 
asked a caller at Paramount’s Long Island studios. 
“That’s his wife,” was the answer. 
“What—that baby?” exclaimed the visitor. 
Mary Hay is, as a matter of fact, still in her teens, and 
Richard isn’t exactly in the Methuselah class himself. He is 


playing Youth in George Fitzmaurice’s production of ‘‘Expe- 
rience,” and she is singing and dancing every evening and 
matinees in a musical comedy on Broadway. But Mary found 
time to journey from Manhattan to Long Island City, to watch 
her husband work; and discuss—probably—the servant 
problem as they perch upon a Cooper-Hewitt “bank.” 





























“yi feel that God is very near me and that all this is God's Cathedral!” 





THE WOMAN GOD CHANGED 


On an island of redemption in the South Seas, 
two souls learn the true meaning of love and sacrifice. 


By 
GENE SHERIDAN 


T ISasultry fevered morning in the tropics with a blood shot 
sun struggling ineffectually against the clouds rolling up 
thick with thundering menace. The air is dank, spiced 
with a compression of smells, overwhelming in the density 

of it. It is as though the day was dawning on the tragic finale 
of a progressive hovering gloom coming down on the South 
Pacific in a nightlong advance of hot-breathed spirits of 
titanic evil. As the morning drags on, the sky is more deeply 
overcast. The diamond sparkle of the waves around the reef 
dims to a gleaming of dull silver, and dulls from silver to tar- 
nished lead. The blues of the distant peaks and slopes come 
creeping in, driven by a blackness behind them pushing closer 
and closer. There is an electrical tenseness in the air. It 
seems that any moment may be the last of the world. The 
lightning flashes with a blinding, all-pervading light. Then 
comes the rain and the wind. Land and sea are a hell of the 
elements. The hurricane screams through the palms and the 
giant surf roars over the rocks.. Then as suddenly the wind 
ceases, fades to a breeze and is still. The rain pours thicker 
torrents for a moment and stops. The clouds break and, new- 





born, the sun shines out on the rippling sea and fresh emerald 
green of the jungle. A bird calls a few tentative notes and flits 
to the top of a swaying plantain. It is as the first day of Earth. 
In that hour it seems that sunshine and peace shall be eternal. 

That is a morning in the Marquesas. 

And that it seems to me is the elemental story of the Woman 
—Anna Janssen. But it was just Janssen they called her. -If 
she had another name it didn’t matter. By that name she was 
known in the chorus on Broadway, by that name she was 
known to Alastair De Vries, a certain rich man who bought her 
as a bauble of joy with his empty riches, by that name she was 
known on the police blotter after that night, and by that name 
she was sought by Officer Thomas McCarthy, the detective 
who brought her back from the end of the world for New York 
justice. 

There was some of the blood of the Scandinavians in Janssen, 
the slender and sensuous feline blonde of tapering curves and 
the kind of allurement that drags a man on like the fascinating 
danger of high places. Her face was the orchid-flowered per- 
Its beauty was underlaid 
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fection of blossoming of her body. 
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with a poisonous passion as significant with peril as with 
pleasure. 

That was the Janssen then, not the Janssen that McCarthy 
brought back to the Tombs and a trial for the murder of De Vries 
after four years of adventure so remarkable in its movements 
that it was only surpassed by the adventures of soul which 
threaded through it. 

The trial was the reigning sensation of the city, just as the 
swift death of De Vries and the disappearance of Janssen had 
been, almost half a decade before. The crowd in the court 
room heard the preliminaries of the case with a patient ex- 
pectancy. They were thrilled and led on through the routine 
by the remarkable picture of Janssen sitting there silent in the 
prisoner’s dock. She was not the Janssen they had fancied 
her to be. She sat immobile, sad, wistful and thoughtful. 
There was an ascetic resignation that seemed to dominate her 
even against the impending horror of the vengeance of the 
electric chair. 

The blue eyes of Janssen looked out from a face with a stoic 
calm alien to a woman of Broadway. The milk and roses skin 
and dimpling cleverness that had made her a season’s queen 
of the Great White Way was now tanned to a trans- 
lucent golden tint. This was another Janssen. What 


The courtroom stirred in amazement. What was the matter 
with Donegan? Had he gone mad? Was he deliberately 
betraying his client? 

“Gentlemen,” the attorney continued after the pause that 
let the drama of the moment sink in, ‘‘a crime is not an in- 
stantaneous affair. What goes before is important, but no 
less important than what follows. What has been the effect 
on the prisoner, on the world, on the time? 

“And we are all here to one purpose. The object of all of us 
is to see that justice is done. I have examined no witnesses 
and [ shall examine none. But I ask the latitude of the 
court, and in the name of that Justice whose servants we are, 
one and all, that the witness, Officer Thomas McCarthy, be 
allowed to tell his own story in his own way, relating facts that 
may not seem germane to the case but which are as pertin- 
ent as the pistol with which the crime was committed.” 

There was a hesitancy on the part of the district attorney 
and the court, but Donegan’s request was granted. 

“The district attorney,’”’ Donegan turned to the jury, “is 
calling McCarthy to prove the identity of Janssen. McCarthy 
is an officer of the City of New York. When he has given his 








made her so? The people wanted to know. 





There was an almost monotonous commonplaceness 
to the court fans in the selection of the jury, although 
there was an element of interest in the deftness of Done- 
gan, for the defense. 
talesmen for something that words could not extract. 
Now Donegan was famed as the greatest genius among 
criminal lawyers. His defenses were always sensational 
and often successful. The word went about that he 
had taken Janssen’s case without fee. 

The earlier witnesses established rapidly the routine 
facts of the case. From maids and waiters came the 
story of the luxurious life of Janssen in the studio apart- 
ment that De Vries had given her and the story of that 
last party where after three months of bliss he had 
taken fire with a new flame and slipped away to the 
Cafe Oriental for a rendezvous. The belligerent dis- 
trict attorney swiftly brought out the details of the 
climax—how Janssen, with a revolver under her coat, 
had followed; how, standing in a doorway, she shot 
De Vries to death when he arose in angered surprise, 
interrupted at his infidelities. After that, the waiter- 
witness said, she had vanished as a shadow goes when 
the lights are turned up. 

There was impatience and disappointment in the 
audience and surprise on the judge’s bench as Donegan 
allowed these witnesses, one after another, to leave the 
stand without a word of cross-examination for the de- 
fense. 

“Is he throwing her down? Is he double-crossing 
her?” they whispered one to another. Donegan sat 
with eyes half closed, imperturbable. 

“Officer Thomas McCarthy to the stand.” The 
bailiff called loud and clear. The court room stirred. 
This was the copper who brought her back. 

A man who looked both young and old stepped to the 
witness stand and stood with his right hand up as he 
took the oath. 

. the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help me God.” 

The district attorney made it clear that he felt the 
proof of the murder was complete and that he called 
McCarthy only to establish formally the identity of 
Janssen, the prisoner. His statement had hardly been 
uttered when Donegan was on his feet demanding to be 
heard. 

“Irregular,” the judge ruled, but nodded his tolera- 
tion, even as he spoke. ‘‘Surely you will have your 
opportunity in due course.” 

‘The opportunity is opportune only now,” Donegan 
responded and taking advantage of his opening con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Your honor, men of the jury and Mr. District 
Attorney, I could have obstructed the course of this 
trial at any point by cross-examination that twisted 
motives and tangled testimony until you were as uncer- 
tain of the truth as Pilate. But I have done none of 








He seemed ever searching the a 








these things. I have made no haze of doubt about 
honest facts, because they are true. I admit them 
freely.” 


Janssen drew back with fear and wonderment in her face. 
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testimony for the state he will have testified for the defense— 
and I shall have proven that the chorus girl who killed Alastair 
De Vries is not the woman in the prisoner’s dock.” 

Eyes turned to McCarthy, a medium-sized man who looked 
a giant because of the perfection of his stature, the bronzing 
of his skin and the rippling muscles that betrayed every move- 
ment under the ill-fitting new department store suit that he 
wore. McCarthy looked a man who would have waded into a 
war with bare fists, but here he was obviously panic-stricken. 

“Tell your story in your own way, McCarthy,” Donegan 
prompted, and turning to the jury explained, ‘‘ Officer McCarthy 
has had no one but my client to talk to for some years, and he 
has difficulty finding his words. 

‘Shut your eyes, McCarthy, and tell it as though you were 
talking to yourself.” 

Tediously and painfully the recital began. 

‘The commissioner sent for me, I was on the vice squad 
then when the trouble was about the graft at the Raines Law 
hotels. He asked me it ! was on the square and I told him I 
was and I guess he believed me. He asks me was I ever 
mixed up with a wo.nai and I says ‘No.’ 
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‘““*\Why weren’t you?’ he asks me, and I says, ‘My folks come 
from Ireland and when I was a kid I could go to confession 
without holding out and I guess I can now.’ So he tells me 
that Janssen had been found by th’ French in Tahiti and I was 
to go there and bring her back, dead or alive. ‘If you come 
back alone, come in cold storage and I’ll pay the freight on your 
body,’ the Commissioner says, ‘and that’ll be all, McCarthy.’ 
And that was all. I goes to Tahiti.” 

The silence of the courtroom grew deeper until the ticking 
of the great clock sounded loud and monotonous. Every ear 
was strained to catch the words of the detective’s story. In 
painstaking and often halting recital he led them with him off 
into the strange quest and adventures of the South Seas. 

In Tahiti McCarthy found that everything was not as he 
had expected it when he left New York with papers and writs 
to claim his prisoner. The steamer on which McCarthy ar- 
rived docked in the morning at the island capital and was to 
sail in the afternoon. He expected to pick up Janssen and 
catch the same boat away. 

‘But there was too much of this ‘belle prisoner’ stuff,” the 
witness explained. ‘‘The American counsel was ill and the 
French Commissionaire wasn’t enthu- 
siastic about my visit.” 











McCarthy went into a graphic recital 
of red tape delays about the matter 
of extradition that made him miss the 
boat, discovering at the last moment 
also that Janssen had not been put 
under arrest by the authorities. With 
the graphic words of the witness, his 
audience was transported. The scene 
was Tahiti. 


“ (OME, we will dine,” invited the 
bowing Commissionaire, who led 
the storming New York detective from 
his office out into the town. After 
dinner together they drifted into a dance 
hall resort frequented by the motley 
cosmopolitans of the South Seas port. 
A woman, mostly nude and aban- 
doned of gestures, was dancing in solo 
over an illuminated platform. 

The Commissionaire stood in rapt 
attention, responding with nods and 
smiles to every sensuous movement. 
His fascination with the lithesome blond 
dancer did not escape hardboiled 
McCarthy. 

The dancer turned and faced toward 
them, then sighting the Commission- 
aire leaped down through the tables 
and flung herself at him, arms about his 
neck. 

The Commissionaire was torn be- 
tween his delight at the dancer’s greet- 
ing and the painful necessity of ex- 
plaining McCarthy, who stood with 
official stiffness in an attitude of dis- 
approval by his side. 

“Mademoiselle—may I have the 
honor to present my friend—Mister 
McCarthy.” 

Janssen drew back, with fear and 
wonderment in her face. She looked 
sharply at McCarthy. There was chal- 
lenge in her eyes. 

“Oh, I’m the copper from New York 
that’s come to bring you back for trial, 
that’s all.” 

Janssen felt the earth swept from 
under her feet. Justice was pursuing 
her from the other side of the world. 
What was her all-powerful friend the 
Commissionaire doing? Why had he 
permitted this? She faced him with 
flashing eyes. They spoke the indict- 
ment of her code of the honor rooted in 
dishonors. McCarthy in his plain 














She looked sharply at McCarthy. There was challenge in her eyes. 


square-toed way felt all this with the 
keenness of simplicity. At last the 
Commissionaire spoke. 
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Janssen's head inclined forward * 


“*Nlistaire McCarthy will be mv guest for a month, until the 
next steamer sails—perhaps by that time ” A shrug of 
the expressive French shoulders finished the sentence with a 
thought that did not dare words. 

\ round of laughter from the listening hangers-on of the dive 
stung McCarthy. His Irish was up. 

‘“\Iy prisoner and I leave here tonight on a trading schooner 
for Frisco,” the copper fired back at them, taking Janssen by 
the wrist as he spoke. 

The crowd surged around. They did not know the issues. 
It was enough that this man from out of the world of law and 
convention had invaded their refuge, kingdom of golden 
beaches and hectic nights. They were against him and for 
the woman, with the instinct of the hunted against the hunter. 


\MecCarthy’s voice lulled in his recital and the ticking of 
the courtroom clock rose into the stillness with its inexor- 
able monotony. The seconds came as measured steps 
of Fate. Was each marching moment bringing her closer 
to The Chair? A life foralife! Janssen’s head inclined 
forward and her eves were cast down. Pursuing accursed 
memories! The Janssen that was. McCarthy pulled 
himself up and started afresh. They were back in distant 
Tahiti, living again the past. 


Down on the waterfront in the deepening dusk of the tropic 
nightfall the New York detective led his prisoner to the gang- 
plank of the waiting schooner, the protesting, menacing mob 
at his heels and the distraught Commissionaire in attendance, 
inwardly cursing extradition and crying effusive farewells to 
the prisoner. 

With the schooner out to sea, Tahiti far behind down the 
horizon, Janssen went ahead on the only resources that she 
knew, the allurements of a physical charm without conscience. 
The old captain seemed most likely to be of possible assistance. 

Alert McCarthy always hovered near. Not a chance for one 
whispered word did he permit. He smiled at the curses from 
Janssen with which his vigilance was rewarded. 


The ticking of the courtroom clock rose into the stillness. 








The seconds came as measured steps of Fate. 


was each marching moment bringing her closer to the chair? 


Janssen was shown to her stateroom. 
the kev. 


sen 
VO, 


McCarthy pocketed 

She looked at him questionably. 

I am not going to lock you in. There are plenty of 
other keys and plenty of islands where they could put you 
ashore, in the night.” 

McCarthy unrolled a mattress before the door, folded his 
coat for a pillow, and sat down to take off his shoes. 

With a toss of her head that was expressive both of defiance 
and despair and impatience, Janssen turned back into her 
stateroom and shut the door. 

It was deep in the dark hours on the rolling ship that lifted 
to the long ocean swells of the wide reaches of the Pacific when 
McCarthy sat bolt upright, suddenly awakened by the opening 
of the door of Janssen’s cabin. 

There she stood in a filmy dressing gown, looking down on 
him with frowns and smiles. There was wickedness in her 
air. He looked hard at her. 

“You’re not comfortable there, McCarthy—why don’t you 
come inside?”’ The invitation was framed in whispered words 
not half so significant as her nod and glance. 

‘‘No—Janssen—you can’t trick a New York copper that 

” 
way. 

The door slammed and McCarthy lay back. 

When the day dawned there was a great running to and fro 
on the ship. Smoke was rising from a hatch. 

McCarthy halted a deck hand. 

“There’s a fire in the hold alongside a cargo of ammunition.” 

In the haste of desperation the sailor hurried away. Janssen 
looked from the retreating seaman to McCarthy. She 
blanched with fear as she sought to spell out the next turn of 
destiny. 

The old ship’s Captain appeared, shouting orders to man 
the boats. 

“What if it’s too late, McCarthy!”’ Janssen’s voice trem- 
bled. No longer was she self-confident, challenging, defiant. 

“I’m scared, McCarthy — please — please put your arms 
around me, like I was your sister.” (Continued on page 100) 











i-dward Thayer Monroe. 


NE of the few distinguished actresses of the legitimate who has won equal recognition on 

the screen: Elsie Ferguson. She is vitally interested in every phase of film-making, and 

is not content merely to talk; she works, always, for an artistic consummation of her ideals. 

Paramount recently announced the production of “Peter Ibbetson”™ on the silversheet, under the 

direction of George Fitzmaurice, with Elsie Ferguson and Wallace Reid sharing dramatic honors. 
lt is good news. 
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THE LIKENESS HOUND 
HE thinks she looks like 


Norma Talmadge and 














declares h *r guest resem- 


bles Wally Reid. 


THE FIRST-SHOW 
FiEND 
T looks like an evening of 
indigestion for Jones, 
whose wife is rushing him 
through dinner so they won't 


miss the first show. 
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~ THE MASHER 
Writing her star-love that 
\ she knows by his closeups their / 

- souls are in harmony. ail 
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THE GOSSIP 
HE knows all the latest 


scanda! about the stars. 
how a lot of it 
begins.) 


THE SCENARIST 
UTHOR of ten rejected 


photedramas.who can't 

understand how the great 

producers get awey with 
suc inferior macerial. 
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MOVIE FAN-ATICS—By Norman Anthony 














T was Very Early 

In the Morning. 

The Few People who 

Were GatheredThere 
In the Lounge of the 
Very Smart Hotel 
Were Awfully, Awfully Tired. 
A Langorous Lady 
In Sables 
Was Trying 
To Swallow a Yawn. 
Two Flappers 
Sat and Sighed. 
“T Told him 
I Couldn’t Think 
Of it,’’ Said one. 
“You Did 
Quite Right,’”’ Said 
The Other. And That 
Was All they Said. 

It Was 

Only Eleven-Thirty. 
Soon 
The Revolving Door 
Moved—Slowly and 
Sedately as 
Became a Revolving Door 
In that Very Smart Hotel— 
And in Walked 
A Tall Man. 
The Sabled Lady 
Sat Straighter; 
The Two Flappers 
Stopped Sighing and 
Stared. I Thought that 
He Must Be 
A Prince or a 
Premier or Probably Even 
An Emir. 
Everybody was Bobbing About 
At the Desk where he 
Went, and the Clerk Said, 
“Your mail, Mr. Dexter.” 


It was Up to Me. 

I had to Do It. 

I had Come to See him, so 
I had to Cross 

The Sabled Lady and 

The Flappers, who 
Looked at Me Curiously 
And then 

Gathered their Capes About them, 
And Strode Away. 

The Lady 

Was Yawning Again, and 
One Flapper was Saying, 


“So I Told him I Simply Couldn’t”— 


And the Other Said, 
“You did Just 
What I would have Done’— 


Elliott Dexter looks 


Like the Elliott Dexter You Know— 


Only More So. He 
Was Only in Town 
For a Few Days, and he © 
Had Been Seeing 

Every Play in New York, 


WEST 1s EAST 


So I Asked him 

What he Thought of 
His New Picture, 
“The Witching Hour.” 
“Oh,” he Said, 

“T Didn’t See It. I Went 
To See ‘The Kid’ Instead. 
Isn't Jackie Coogan 
Great?” 

Just when you Think 

He Must be Very Dignified, 

He Smiles. 

That’s All—Just Smiles. 

But it’s Enough. 

I Like him—everybody does. 

He finished ‘‘The Affairs of Anatol” 
On the Coast—he plays 

Max in it. 
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“I like Elliot Dexter— everybody does!” 


Max is About the Only Thing 
That Mr. deMille has Left In 
For Mr. Schnitzler to Recognize. 
I Can Imagine Mr. Schnitzler 
Saying, when Max comes 

On the Screen: 


“ 
a 


“My boy!”’—or something like that, 


With Tears in his Eyes. 
Mr. Dexter likes California. 

“T wouldn’t want to work 

In New York,” he Smiled. 

“In fact, I wouldn’t 

Work in New York.” 

He Said he Thought 

That the deMilles were 

Great, and that 

Charlie Chaplin’s a Real Genius. 
But he Didn’t Say a Word 








A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 


About Elliott Dexter, though 

I Waited and Waited. 

Whenever I Mentioned Mr. Dexter, 
He Began to Look Bored. 

So of Course 

I had to Change the Subject. 


OU Couldn’t Reasonably Expect 
That any Girl as Pretty as 
Betty Compson is 
On the Screen, would be 
Beautiful in Real Life. 
I am Very Reasonable. 
So when I 
Saw a Gorgeous Little Girl, I 
Clutched Something and Gasped, 
“You aren't Really 
Betty Compson!”’ and she Smiled 
And Said, ‘‘Oh yes, 
I Am,” and I Couldn’t Very Well 
Contradict her. You See, she 
Dresses Just 
As Carolyn Van Wyck says 
The Smart Young Girl 
Should Dress. 
And she has 
The Most Enchanting Giggle—she 
Is the First Girl I Ever Met 
Who Giggled Enchantingly. 
And she Said: 
“It will be Such a Relief 
Not to Have My Own Company, 
Any More.” 
“What?” I Shrieked. “You 
Didn’t Say’ — 
“Certainly. I am Only Too Glad 
To Let Somebody Else be 
The Boss. 
I Used to Sign the Checks and 
Supervise the Sets and 
Select the Casts, in addition 
To Doing a Little Acting 
In My Spare Time. But Now— 
I’m Going to Play in 
All Stars Casts, now and Then.” 
You see, she 
Signed this Contract and 
At First she is Going 
To Be the Star of 
Her Own Pictures. But 
Sometime when 
Cecil de Mille or 
William, or 
George Melford 
Wants 
Miss Compson 
For a Part, she 
Will Play it—providing 
She Likes the Part. 
They 
Are Saying 
That she will Be 
**Peter Pan”’ when 
The Barrie Play 
Is Filmed. 
And she 
Will Make one Picture 
A Year in New York— 
And I'll See her every time 
She Comes this way! 
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Underwoou & Underwovuu 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Treman: the first formal portrait for which 

they have ever posed together. Irene Castle Treman says: 

“To be happily married, at least one of the parties to the marriage 
must have a beautiful disposition. My husband has!” 


















How 
To Be 
Happily 
Married! 


By 
IRENE CASTLE 


As told to 


Ada Patterson. 


O be happily married, at least one of the 
parties to the marriage must have a 
beautiful disposition. My husband _ has. 
In consequence, we are supremely happy. 

Fancy a man being so unselfish that when he 
knows his wife is going to dine that evening with 
another man he sends her a big bunch of orchids 
to wear, and a bottle of champagne to add 
sparkle to the dinner! That is what my husband 
does. 

There is his latest letter. I have been away 
from home three days, and I have had six letters 
and telegrams, and orchids every day. Fancy a 
man who, when some little disturbing incident 
occurs, says to his wife: ‘‘ Don’t be excited about 
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it, dearest. It will make you ill and unhappy.” 
That is what my husband does. 

No woman can scold such a man. No woman 
can quarrel with a man who just looks adoringly 
at her and smiles whatever she says. That is 
what my husband does. 

Fancy a man who when his wife grows restless and wants 
to go away for a while, says: ‘‘ Very well, dear.””, Even though 
business keeps him at home. That is what my husband does. 

When the head of the Castle School of Dancing came back 
from London, she told me how interested England is in the 
dance, that it is as deeply interested as this country was seven 
years ago, and told me that London wanted very much to see 
me dance. I was interested. I had not intended to dance 
again, but I had not anticipated this. It would only be for 
eight weeks. The amount offered for the engagement was 
flattering. I talked to Captain Treman about it. He said: 
‘Of course I shall miss you terribly, but if it will make you 
happy. I want you to go!” oe 

How can a woman feel toward such a man? Grateful, of 
course, and adoring! And no matter what her temptations, 
she would never be unfaithful or insincere. 

A great many persons ask, or write me: ‘How can you 
endure the quiet life of a small town?” 

I not only endure it, I enjoy it. That life includes all the 
things that are essential to my happiness. 

Ithaca is a town beautifully situated. 
fed by the hills and woods about it. 


My love of beauty is 
Our home is exactly 





Campbell Studios. 


Irene Castle once said that as soon as the dancing craze was 
over, she wanted to live in a small town and have all the 
animal pets she wanted. Now she is realizing that ambition. 


what I would have chosen. It is a simple enough home at 
Cayuga Heights, but it has one tremendously large room. It 
was a lecture room, for the former owner. _ It is sixty feet long. 
We use it for a living room, but it serves for dances we want to 
give or for any sort of assemblage we want to arrange in our 
home. 

Of course Cornell College is at Ithaca. 
to the life. 

For the first time in my life I have all the animals I want. 
I have twelve dogs and four horses and a village of birds. 

Friends ask: me what I do. I am busy all day. There are 
my household duties, and the care of the animals, and I am 
teaching dancing to one hundred and eight children in Ithaca. 
They are children whose parents cannot afford to send them 
to dancing school. I teach them twice a week. 

You remember the first time we met? I told you that as 
soon as the dancing craze was over I wanted to live in a small 
town and have children and have all the animal pets I wanted? 
I am realizing that ambition. The children haven’t come, but 
there are the home and the small town and the animais. 

I have known Robert Treman since we were children. We 
used to be neighbors and friends. Then Mr. and Mrs. Treman 
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That adds interest 
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moved away and took their son with them. The families visited 
occasionally but distance and the years seemed to flow in and 
separate them. The famiiies continued to be interested in 
each other but we did not often see each other. 

My first meeting with Captain Treman after we were grown 
up was in the South. He was stationed in camp there and I was 
doing work as an entertainer. The old interest of our child- 
hood seemed to come back at sight. Now and then we met after 
that, occasionally, in New York or in other cities where we 
both happened to be. Once we were both in Europe at the 
same time and we came back on the same steamer. That 





seemed to settle our future. You know how much sentiment 
may creep into an Altantic crossing. How well people become 
acquainted in a brief time. When we left the steamer we both 
seemed to understand that our lives would join. 

When we talked about marriage I said that I must have my 
own way. He promised that I should. I told him that my life 
had been nomadic for so many years that I wasn’t sure that I 
might not feel the stir to wander about the world. He said if I 
did I might go. I told him that I was marrying him for his 
wonderful disposition, the most wonderful and beautifu! I 
have ever known. (Continued on page 109 ) 
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ENRY FORD 
picture 
and degraded “by the Jews.” 


denounces the motion 


industry as something run 


Nothing is older nor more primitive 
than class persecution. In attacking a 


class as a class, or a race as a race, Detroit's 
compendium of universal knowledge aligns 
himself with the average intellects of the six- 
teenth century, a time when the best people 
as they say Henry 
had never heard of bath- 
tubs, thought flea-chasing the greatest indoor 
sport, and were willing to burn their neighbors 


believed the world flat 
does to this day 


for saying the wrong prayers. 

Now PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE holds no 
family brief for Israel. It wishes to publicly 
resent Mr. Ford's accusation because it is an 
insult to contemporary intelligence, for any 
form of condemnation which denounces a 
whole people is contemptible, archaic, and a 
menace to civilization. 

It is true that Jewish bankers and business 
men are largely interested in the financial end 
of the picture business. The business end of 
pictures is by no means exclusively Hebraic— 
but, there are in it many Jews; and the Jew 
from time immemorial has been given to trade 
and barter and finance. He is always to be 
found in the skirmish-lines of exchange, and 
to discover him vitally concerned in any new 
enterprise is more a sign of its institutional 
But, in the picture 
business, who inspire the policies and control 
the productions? Who furnish the fiction 
which is woven into electric drama? Who 
direct? Who act? Those religious or irre- 
lizious persons who, in a general and distin- 
guishing way, we call Christians. And this 


soundness than otherwise. 








Oh, Henry! 


is especially true of directors, who hold an 
overwhelming balance of production power at 
this moment. The Christian, so-called, has 
a monopoly of everything except photoplay 
finance, and it would be ridiculous to assert 
that Jewish cash caused the making of propa- 
ganda pictures, or low-class pictures, because 
an art which caters to public taste—and the 
photoplay caters to public taste more than all 
the other arts of the world together—could 
not be controlled in that manner for a single 
day. 

No one will more quickly admit the faults of 
the photoplay than those who love it best. 
It is young, primitive, healthy, ruthless— 
with all the faults and all the God-like power 
of youth. But a man who curses it because it 
is partially administered by a single race is as 
dangerous as an African voo-doo doctor treat- 
ing a case of typhus. The art-history of the 
modern world is all in line with the contem- 
porary record of the photoplay. The Jew, 
racially, is not adept as a creative artist. His 
record as an interpreter is much better, but 
his record as a patron of the arts is best of all. 
Dramatically and musically, the Jew has been 
the man behind the artist—frequently to his 
own profit, but sometimes quite the reverse— 
for more than a hundred years. 


Next year, for some reason peculiar to him- 
self, Henry Ford may declare war on the 
Methodists. The year following, he may 
break out violently against the negroes. The 
year after that, he may turn his bombs and 
press-agents upon Czecho-slovakia. 


What next, Mr. Ford? 
JAMES R. QUIRK. 


























VAMPS OF ALL TIMES 


As seen when a modern spotlight 
is turned upon ancient levends. 


By 
SVETOZAR TONJOROFF 


CONTEMPORARY French writer, 

Pierre Louys, has made a profound 

study of Aphrodite and her times. 

The description which he wrote a few 
years ago of the worship of this lady in the Lighthouse district 
in Alexandria definitely fixes her status as one of the most suc- 
cessful Vamps on record. 

What Aphrodite wanted most of all was to be worshipped 
by every human being capable of loving. This purpose she 
pursued with relentless determination and a resourcefulness 
that fills us with admiration although it does not fully satisfy 
our moral sense. 

The story is told by the society writers of the time that this 
Queen of the Vamps was the daughter of a left-handed alliance 
between Zeus, father of gods and men, and a sea-nymph on 
whom he acquired the habit of calling. When Aphrodite was 
born in the sea-nymph’s bower at the bottom of the Aegean, 
she quickly floated to the surface—rose-pink, snow-white and 
dazzlingly pure, the loveliest of all womankind, whether mortal 
or immortal. 

Of her childhood we have scant details. But the gossip of 
the gods would indicate that she proved a precocious child. 
As a flapper ina short chlamys, she exhibited an unexpectedly 
strong inclination for the society of male gods. In her last 
year at the Pallas Athene fashionable finishing school on Mount 
Clympus, she mapped out a plan of campaign that was destined 
‘to be whispered about with many a wink and many a nod by 
both gods and men, to say nothing of women. 

It was during 
this same closing 
year of her school 
life that she cro- 
cheted a magic 
girdle called the 
cestus.”” This 
girdle in later 
years she was in 
the habit of lend- 
ing to any young 
girl who, like her- 
self in her inno- 
cent maiden- 
hood, seemed to 
be dreaming 
dreams of which 
the fulfillment 
was retarded. 

After her grad- 
uation a_ keen 
competition 
arose among the 
godsfor her 
hand. From this 
rivalry even the 
married gods 
were not excluded. For the gods 
of Olympus had anticipated the 
teachings of Mohammed by sev- 
eral thousands of years. Every 
god was in the habit of adding to 
his staff of wives whenever the 
fancy prompted him and luck 
favored nim. 

But Zeus had definite matrimonial 
clans for his beautiful daughter. He 
conferred her hand—but not her 
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heart, as it afterwards appeared— 
upon a god who had helped him in his 
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business. The name of this god was Hephaes- 
tus, or Vulcan, as the Romans preferred to 
call him. 

Hephaestus was the first artificer in gold 
and other metals, and the first iron master of his time. He had 
a great iron foundry in the sub-cellar of his country home on 
the island of Lemnos. The roar of his forges and the clang of 
his anvils could be heard miles around. The Romans thought 
that all subterranean upheavals were the work of Vulcan; hence 
they derived the words “Volcano” and ‘ Volcanic.”’ 

Among the big contracts on this gentleman’s books was the 
construction of gold and silver palaces for all the gods of the 
Olympus colony, including his father, Zeus. For Zeus he al- 
so made the golden thunderbolt which he holds in all the 
statutes or sketches of him that have been handed down to 
our time. 

The society writers’ reports of Aphrodite’s wedding to this 
enterprising goldsmith and iron master indicate that she failed 
to register much pleasure at the alliance. To begin with, he 
had a bad limp, the result of a quarrel between his father and 
his mother Hera when he was a youngster. He had a heavy 
touch and an awkward presence. Then, too, if all reports are 
to be credited, he was not always careful to remove the smudges 
of his foundry from his clothing when he came home at night. 
Moreover, he was Aphrodite’s half-brother on the father’s 
side; but little things like that seem to have counted for little 
in the romantic life of the gods. 

The young bride solaced herself, however, with the knowledge 
that he was doing ex- 
ceedingly well in his 
business and that his 
balance at the Olympus 
Industrial and Develop- 
ment Trust Company 
never—or hardly ever 
fell below seven figures. 

This great wealth she 
decided to employ in the 
realization of the dreams 
she had dreamt in her 
last year at Madame 
Athene’s. Having dis- 
pensed by marriage with 
the inconvenient vigi- 
lance of a 
chaperone, 
Aph rodite 
now started 
out on an 
extensive 
course of ed- 
ucational 
travel in 
Europe and 
Asia. 

Stories of 
the gay 
times she 
was having abroad reached the 
ears of her husband as he bent 
patiently over his anvil. He ap- 
pears to have made remon- 
strances on several occasions to Aphrodite’s father. 
To these, we may imagine, Zeus replied by reminding 
him that the times when a wife could be expected to 
sit by the fire and spin or knit were over, and that the 
duties of a goddess made (Continued on page 94) 


Gossip on Olympus buzzed 
and bubbled furiously over 
Mrs. Hephaestus's long- 
standing affair with Mars. 
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CLOSE-UPS 


Oditorial Oxpression and Timely Comment 


Socialism !t doesn't seem to work. 

. At least not in the country in 
in Art. whose language “Das Kapital” 
was formulated by the expatriate Kar! Marx. 
And doubtless this will be a sad disappointment 
to the ideal communists who have always 
insisted that whatever the vagaries of the 
struggle for provender and place, Art is of its 
essence a non-competitive and spontaneous 
expression. 

The German state of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
last year founded a nationally-owned picture 
concern, under the genera! management of the 
mechanical expert of the State theater. 

Let us see what happened to it. 

According to the New York Herald's 
advices: “The lesson cost Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin more than 1,500,000 marks." The 
first thing that the mechanic-manager did was 
to engage a second-rate stage manager from 
Berlin at a cost of 50,000 marks per year. 
Then, as soon as rehearsals were under way, 
he went on a personal strike for the title of 
‘““Regierungsrat, or State Councillor. De- 
ponent does not say whether he succeeded in 
clubbing his way into the council, but at any 
rate his ‘strike tied up the producing organ- 
ization for a term. A photographer was im- 
ported, at 180,000 marks a year—and whatever 
its value beyond the Teutonic frontier, in 
Germany a mark is a mark and the standard 
of monetary value. Next, the director is 
accused of making a ten per cent commission 
on all supplies, and a couple of comedy notes 
in his mismanagement are supplied in the 
statement that he compelled all hands to smoke 
a brand of cigarettes that he sold, while nearly 
every rehearsal was enlivened by tirades from 
his wife, who accused him of flirting with the 
actresses. 

And so on and so on.to the release of the 
first and only film—whereat a great and 
general laugh. This communal masterpiece 
was a mixture of meaningless views and im- 
possible scenes. Not a member of the trade 
would take it for exhibition, and the director 
confessed that he had only recently seen his 
first “movie, and had evolved all his cinemic 
ideas from the same place that the German 
philosopher of the fable acquired his notion of 


months,’ said Charlie, ‘“‘and just for a change— 
just for the change, you understand—I'd be will- 
ing to take that little role of the waiter in those 
cafe scenes.’ Badger looked him over. Badger 
was in a hurry. Charlie looked intelligent, 
and determined. He played the part. Rather 
well, too. ‘By the way,’ remarked the 
director, at the close of the day, ‘‘you said 
something about doing one thing for two 
months—and being tired of it. What part 
have you been playing?” ‘The part of aman 
sitting on a bench waiting for a job,’ answered 
Charlie. 


e 
Typewriter This is the day of the author” 
Stare is a line glibly knocked out on 


many a reportorial Underwood, 
but just how big a day it is for the authors is 
realized, apparently, by few of the people who 
comment on it. They mean, usually, that the 
author is coming into a true exercise of his 
powers on lot and location; that his stories are 
no longer macerated at the will of any igno- 
ramus who handles them; that in the presenta- 
tion he is treated in as dignified and considerate 
a manner as the director and the principal 
actors; that back in the producer's office his 
groundwork is, at last, being considered of 
some consequence. 

But what probably pleases a great many 
authors as much as any part of this, or all of 
it put together, is the author's new financial 
consequence. 

As recently as “The Birth of a Nation” a 
price of $1,000 or $2,000 for the film rights to 
a popular novel was considered very good 
indeed. Now, the film rights to any con- 
temporary and fairly successful work of a 
known fictioneer bring from $15,000 to $20,000. 
An unusually successful novel ranges upward, 
in film price—upward to $50,000 or more. 
There are several popular stage plays being 
held at $100,000. And these prices will be 
paid. Astute publishers buying the short 
stories of well known men and women are 
bargaining for the film rights in advance of 
publication, at prices ranging from $3,000 to 
$10,000 per short story—and not often are 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 
OU will never hear Allan Dwan prate about “My Art." He has always been too busy making pictures. 
He believes in the photoplay as an art and as an industry, but he doesn’t waste his time telling every- 
body about it; he expresses that belief in the ideals embodied in his dramas. Dwan is a sane director. His 
enthusiastic imagination is tempered with an amazing fidelity to the realities. If you remember the earlier 
Douglas Fairbanks films, notably “Manhattan Madness”; the vivid and adventurous “Soldiers of Fortune™’; 
the whimsical “Luck of the Irish’; the thunderingly dramatic *“The Scoffer™; that splendid celluloid hazard, 
“A Splendid Hazard,’ you have acknowledged Dwan’s versatility, energy, and devotion to detail. He has his 
own company and his own studio—but he works as consistently today as he did when he pursued the varied 
careers of electrical engineer, actor, and scenario writer. 












MOTHER-IN-LAW STUFF 


The author of “Pigs is Pigs” 


has entered this original and entertaining story in 


PHOTOPLAY’S Fiction Contest. 


By 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


HIS mother-in-law joke is pretty well played out. It is 

not worked much any more. The mother-in-law has 

changed her nature, as the leopard changed his spots, 

and as a subject for jokes has passed away, like the 
hoopskirt and the Harlem goat. 

The average mother-in-law no longer comes across lots with 
a four-foot stride to jaw the ears off daughter Essie’s husband. 
Nowadays she draws on a pair of silk stockings, gets into a 
misses’-style, ankle high dress and goes merrily to the movies 
with Essie’s sixteen-year-old daughter Gladys. Or she comes 
over and knits a sweater for Essie’s boy Tom, while Essie 
goes to the Shakespeare Club. 

Only in the wildest and least cultured parts of America 
does the mother-in-law linger in the untamed state, as the 
snow clings long in the dank Hollow of the hill and the cactus 
abides in the raw gulch. 

For example: Orgus Hucks came over the low ridge, fol- 
lowing the old, brier-tangled wood road, and climbed the rail 
fence into Peabody Crump’s place by the black way. This 
brought him into the cow yard, where the dusty, trampled 
ground was messed with scraps of fodder cornstalks and old 
wagon tires and other things unlovely. Orgus dodged into the 
weatherbeaten cowshed and peeked out. 

The cowshed needed a new roof. It leaned indolently 
against the clay bank of the hill. The gray boards of its walls 
were warped and some of them were missing. The hay that 
protruded from the mow was poor stuff—too much daisy 
stalk and too much dock weed. That was what was left of last 
year’s crop—this year’s crop promised to be worse: more weeds 
and less timothy. 

The whole place was like that—mighty shiftless. Wherever 
there was a roof it leaked; wherever there was a post it was 
askew or flat on the ground. Shiftless—that’s the word for it. 
Fences down, garden weedy. Poor trash. 

From the door of the cowshed Orgus Hucks looked out 
cautiously. The day was the seventeenth of August, Sunday, 
1919, and the last red liquor had gone off sale June 30th of the 
same*year in that township and the total moment had caught 
Orgus Hucks so utterly short of cash and trade stuff and credit 
that he had not been able to do his proper share toward re- 
lieving the Carleyville saloons of their surplus stock. 


HAT he could buy he had bought. Computing roughly, 

he had estimated that what he had been able to buy 
would last thirteen months and two days, but it was all gone al- 
ready, except the mean, cantankerous grouch of it. Orgus still 
had that in his system, and he was sore and disgusted and 
boiling up with all the ugliness of too much bad whiskey and 
the thought that the saloons were not liable to open again 
for five million years. Life was not worth living. He had not 
washed or shaved or combed his hair for four weeks. For 
three weeks his wife had told him what she thought about it, 
unassisted, and then his mother-in-law came over the hill and 
helped her daughter tell him. She was a good helper, too, 
that way. For two days Orgus stayed out in the barn, then 
he went up to the shed on the sheep lot and she went up there 
and jawed him, and then he went to the far side of the wood- 
lot and abode in the hog shelter until he was so mad he wept. 
At first he did not see Peeb Crump but he guessed Peeb was 
around the place somewhere, or within a mile or two of it, 
because he heard Peeb’s mother-in-law talking to_Peeb like 
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a dutch uncle, just the way his own mother-in-law had talked 
to him. From the cowshed he saw Peeb’s wife’s mother come 
to the back porch and kick a bramah hen seven feet into the 
air, and throw a dishpan of water at Peeb’s hound, so he 
guessed Peeb was near at hand. He saw a moment later. 
Peeb was under the back steps trying to look like a bundle of 
old clothes. He looked it, too, except that his hair looked like 
one of those iron-gray mops that they put oil on and mop up 
dry floors with. Orgus Hucks whistled like a woodchuck and 
Peeb gave him the high sign and crawled behind the rain-water 
barrel, and dodged behind the scaly apple tree. 


ROM the safe side of the apple tree Peeb took a look at the 
kitchen door and sneaked for the woodshed, bending low. 

He leaned against the back of the woodshed awhile and then 
gave Orgus another signal and crawled on his hands and knee 
to the shelter of the iron kettle in which hogs are scalded when 
they are rudely wrested from life’s joys. From the iron kettle 
to the cow-shed was but a dash, and he dashed it. He stood a 
moment or two, clutching Orgus Huck’s arm and listening for 
mother-in-laws, and then drew him hastily into the calf stall 
and closed the door. 

The first thing he said was something about mother-in-laws. 
Then he added, “* What you want?” 

Orgus Hucks put his hand on Peeb Crump’s arm. 

‘You’n’me understand each other,” he said grimly. “‘You 
’n’me don’t need to waste no words. Devils, that’s what 
mother-in-laws is, jaw devils.” 

“You betcher wuthless life they be,’ said Peeb heartily. 
‘‘And mine’s wuss’n that.” 

Orgus looked Mr. Crump firmly in the eye. 


‘I speak plain,” he said. “You know I do, Peeb. I speak 
out. Ain’t that so?” 
‘“That’s you,” agreed Peeb. ‘You speak right out. When 


you git a chance. That’s you, Org. When you git a chance 
you speak right out.” 

‘‘ Business is Business, ain’t it?’’ Orgus demanded. ‘‘That’s 
me, Peeb. You know that. I talk plain, man to man, don’t 
1? I talk business when I got to talk business. Yes or no, 
that’s me. I don’t care if it’s a mother-in-law or what it is, | 
talk plain business. That’s me, ain’t it?” 

“You're dead right it’s you,”’ agreed Peeb. ‘‘And that’s me, 
too, Org. You got t’ admit that, Org. When it comes down to 
business I don’t go hee-hawing around, neether.”’ 

“As man to man, Peeb,’”’ Orgus said. ‘“That’s how we’re 
talkin’t, ain’t it, as man to man?” 

Mr. Crump looked at Mr. Hucks with growing suspicion. 

“Not a pint!” he said firmly. ‘‘Not a sniff, Org. I ain’t got 
one-tenth what I’ll need for myself. Money can’t buy it off 
me. A man’s got to look out for himself, Org. You know that. 
It’s his duty to his—to his fambly. Nota pint, Org! I won’t 
sell it.” 

‘Su’pishus!”” said Orgus Hucks disgustedly: ‘‘That’s what 
you be—su’pishus. A man can’t open his head but you think 
licker. | Disgustedly low mind, if you can’t think nothin’ but 
licker. I ain’t thinkin’ licker, Peeb. I’m thinkin’ important 
subjecks. Plain business proposition, Peeb; man to man.” 

“What you got?” asked Peeb, still doubtfully. 

“You got a mother-in-law,” said Orgus, stating a fact. 

“You bet your wuthless hide I have,” Mr. Crump admitted, 
adding: ‘“‘dumb-bust her!” (Continued on page 66) 
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Except, in Isabel 
Leighton’s case, 
a filmable person - 
ality and a pair 
of blue eyes. 


By 
FRANCES 
DENTON 





F course, there has to be a Struggie. 
Every interview has one. 
It may be a Struggle against early adversity. 
Struggle with Parents Who Didn’t Want their Daugh- 
ter to Be An Actress; or a Struggle, more often than not, 


Ora 


against Managerial Short-sightedness. It doesn’t matter so 
much what the Struggle is—but there has to be one. 

That is why, when I went to see Isabel Leighton, I was 
disappointed. I waited and waited; I stayed twice as long as I 
should have—simply because I was eager and anxious to do my 
duty as an interviewer. But the longer I waited, the more 
apparent it was that, in Miss Leighton’s case, all the old 
rules were reversed. She didn’t have a struggle. Her parents 
were willing as Barkus; the managers took one look at her 
before asking her to sign their contracts. As for early ad- 
versity, there wasn’t any, because Isabel had a nice home in 
New York and just about everything she wanted—and 
still has. 

She never even knew she wanted to go on the stage, until— 
but let her tell it: 

‘“l was doing war work,” smiled Isabel, her deep and clear 
blue eyes twinkling, ‘‘that is, I sat at a desk with a big pile of 
papers and did whatever they told me to do. One day a 
woman came up to me and introduced herself. She was the 
chairman of a committee which was to give a pageant for the 
Red Cross. Ben Ali Haggin was to stage the tableaux. They 
had twenty-four girls of certain types, and they wanted 
another. I was asked to be the twenty-fifth—why, I don’t 
know.”” (Note: Miss Leighton, we might mention en passant, 
is too nice a girl to admit even to herself that there might be 
reasons for anyone wanting her to be in a tableau. She has 
such very pretty eyes—) 

“But I went. Of course I went. And I found myself 
completely surrounded by celebrities. All sorts of celebrities. 
Dancers, singers, tragediennes, comediennes—and film stars. 
There were Marilyn Miller and Agnes Ayres and—well, you 
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The gods are al- 
ways good to 
girls with blue 
eyes. AndIsabel 
Leighton, while 
reversing all 
other rules, is 
no exception to 
that one. 
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I was the only girl there who wasn’t 
famous or near-famous. And that’s what started it all.” 

Something had to be done about it. And Isabel Leighton 
decided, then and there, that the next time she was in a pageant 
or a tableau or a party with stage or screen stars, she would 
be one of them—not an outsider. And she didn’t lose any more 
time realizing her ambition. 

“IT saw the advertisement announcing The Florodora 
Beauty Contest,” she said; ‘it explained that any girl could 
submit her picture to this contest and that the winning girl 
would be given a chance to succeed on the stage or the screen. 
I sent in my photographs, and—yes, I did have an idea I’d 
win, or I wouldn’t have done it! But when the judges—Arthur 
Hammerstein, Joe Weber, and Coles Phillips, the artist—sent 
for me, I’ll admit I was a bit shaky. But they were all so nice, 
and said I’d do—and Mr. Phillips even asked that I pose for 
one of his covers. He said”—and : Miss Leighton blushed 
becomingly—“ that my eyes were right!” 

So that’s how it all happened. And the next thing she knew, 
Isabel was playing her first screen role, with E. K. Lincoln 
in ‘‘What is Love?” And then she was offered a part in 
David Belasco’s ‘‘ Deburau.” 

It isn’t a big part. But it serves to introduce Isabel Leighton 
to everybody. Isabel’s eyes and Isabel’s soft, low contralto. 
And she is going to study—all the time—so that the really big 
part, when it comes, will find her ready. When “‘ Deburau” 
goes on tour, it will leave her behind, because she doesn’t 
want to leave New York and the opportunities to make more 
pictures. 

And everyone who knows Isabel is prophesying that the 
company which sponsored the contest—the Electric Star 
Vibrator—will one of these days be asking her for her picture 
and her signature to endorse their product. That she will, 
in other words, realize that ambition that was entirely un- 
premeditated on her part, and without any Struggle at all. 

The gods are always good to girls with deep blue eyes. 


may imagine how I felt! 




















A Review of the new 
pictures by Burns 
Mantle and Photoplay 
- Magazine Editors. 
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“A Connecticut 
Yankee at King 
Arthur's Court” is 
the second best 
screen comedy of 
the year. Harry .. 
Myers is the Yan- 
kee who embroils 
the English court, 
and Pauline Starke 
is Princess “San- 
dy™ whom he res- 
cues. 








By 


BURNS MANTLE 


OU are safe in placing ‘A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court” on your list of pictures not to be 
missed. It is the second best screen comedy of the 
year, counting Chaplin’s ‘‘The Kid” as the first, and, 

curiously, it is as dependent upon its titles as the Chaplin pic- 
ture was notable for its absence of titles. The printed witti- 
cisms are responsible, I should say, for at least a third of the 
laughs. And though they are frankly “jazzed,” as they say in 
the studio, the jazzing has been cleverly and intelligently done 
in a spirit of high burlesque. 

In the screen version of Mark Twain’s story the dream form 
is wisely used. The hero, a great lover of the Yankee’s written 
adventures, sits late reading the book. On retiring, he encount- 
ers a housebreaker. There isa fight, the hero is knocked down 
and out, and loses consciousness just as the burglar grabs a 
pikestaff from a stand of armor and stands above him menac- 
ingly. When he awakes in his dream he is being poked in the 
ribs with the pikestaff of Sir Sagramore (“‘Saggy”’ of the round 
table) and is made captive. Taken to the castle, he is con- 
demned to death by King Arthur and about to be burned at the 
stake, when, by nicely timing the sun’s eclipse, he convinces the 
king that he is a much better magician than the wicked Merlin 
and is allowed to live. His adventures thereafter are many 
and fantastic. He introduces modern methods in the conduct 
of the kingdom, and soon has the knights punching a time 
clock and spending the noon hour “shooting craps.”’ In the 
jousting tournament the Yankee sees himself as a Bill Hart 
who ropes the startled “Saggy” and pulls him from his horse, 





armor and all, and then repeats the performance ‘“‘for the 
benefit of those who came in late.’’ He rescues the Princess 
Alisande (he calls her ‘‘Sandy” for short) from the dungeon 
of the wicked Queen Morgan le Fay with the aid of his ‘‘en- 
chanted Gat,” with which he shoots holes through several sur- 
prised gentlemen, and from the armor discarded by the knights 
after the incident of the joust he builds a flivver. When he and 
the king are captured by the “‘four horsemen of the eucalyptus” 
in the employ of the queen, they are rescued by Sir Launcelot 
and “Sandy.” ‘As Sir Boss has often said, ‘Give her the gas, 
Kid,’”’ advises Launcelot in hurrying the rescue, and as the 
flivver scurries toward the castle it is followed by a couple of 
hundred knights mounted on motor cycles. It is all good fun, 
and has pictorial value as well. Emmett J. Flynn has made a 
name for himself as a director who is not dependent upon the 
slapstick and the swift kick in creating low comedy on the 
screen, and Bernard McConville has done well with the scen- 
ario. Ralph Spence, I am told, had much to do with the titling. 
Mark Twain himself, could he have had a hand in the rewrit- 
ing of his story, would probably have objected to some of the 
liberties Mr. Fox’s young men have taken, but I venture that 
if the earth above his grave should be discovered to have been 
recently disturbed it was caused by the laughter and not the 
writhings of the well-loved humorist. Harry C. Myers is con- 
sistently amusing as the Yankee, Pauline Starke is the 


“Sandy,”’ Rosemary Theby the vamping queen, William Mong 
the Merlin, Charles Clary the King Arthur and George Sieg- 
mann the “Saggy.” 
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is not as elab- 

Orate as ‘Passion, but this “Carmen” is very real. You 

feel that here is the real Seville and the real character 
around whom the opera was written. 


Pola Negri’ s second picture, “Gypsy Blood,” 

















“The City of Silent Men” isa well- told, forceful story with 

Sing Sing for background. Thomas Meighan has never 

given a finer Rertormance and Kate Bruce contributes 
one of her charming portrayals in support. 
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**Her Lord and Master” 


by Edward Jose, and is a good drama without once be- 


is a delightful story, well directed 


coming melodramatic. This is another milestone in Alice 


Joyce's remarkable career. 












GYPSY BLOOD —First National. 


HOSE who made the acquaintance of Pola Negri in ‘‘ Passion” 
will enjoy meeting her again in “‘Gypsy Blood,” though the 
second picture is considerably less elaborate and a trace less inter- 
esting than the first. Here is a straight version of the Merrimee 
“Carmen” played and pictured with a literalness that makes it 
extremely convincing but robs it entirely of its Latin fire and its 
pictorial flashiness. This “‘Carmen,” as played by the intense 
Negri is a very real sort of ‘‘Carmen” who refuses to tidy herself 
up before the camera for the very good reason that Carmen her- 
self was not a tidy person. None of your silk-stockinged Calves 
and Farrars, this cigarette girl. None of your fringed-shawl 
beauties with rouged cheeks and cherry lips. You feel the back- 
ground strongly; you feel that it is genuine; that this is the real 
Seville, and these the real characters around whom the opera was 
written. It is a good ‘‘Carmen,” this ‘‘Gypsy Blood,” because 
it is new and Mme. Negri plays it extremely well. Her supporting 
cast, again enjoying the blessings of anonymity, is made up of 
actors quite un-Spanish as to appearance and as colorless as the 
barren mountain fastnesses in which they cling precariously to 
the rocks between scenes, but competent and, like the picture, 
different. 


THE GUILE OF WOMEN—Goldwyn. 


ILL ROGERS’ determination not to be a one-part screen 

actor is commendable. In ‘The Guile of Women” he is a 
Swedish sailor who trusts women and finds them false, until in 
the end he discovers that the Hulda he had loved in Sweden and 
lost after he had sent her passage money to join him in America 
has been searching as diligently for him as he for her, and that 
both his love and his money have been in safe hands. Rogers is 
as convincing a sailor as he is a cowboy, but the weakness of the 
story lies in the fact that Swedish sailors are neither as interesting 
nor as picturesque as cowboys. The titles, written in dialect, are 
characteristic but hard to read, and lack the snap and the humor 
the comedian is able to supply when he is talking with and about 
people he knows. Scenically the pictures are interesting, with 
many recognizable views of San Francisco and its harbor. The 
cast includes Mary Warren, Lionel Belmore, Bert Sprotte and 
Doris Pawn. 


THE NUT— United Artists. 


HERE is always something more in a Fairbanks film than the 

mere picturing of a story with an abnormally athletic young 
man playing the hero. First, there is invariably an original and 
a superior sense of comedy employed. Second, there is the Fair- 
banks inventiveness that may be counted upon to supply some- 
thing like a surprise a minute, and usually a surprise with a laugh 
attached. ‘‘The Nut,” for example, is preposterously farcical in 
story and wafer thin in material, but who else could have so clev- 
erly brightened a flimsy story by the introduction of such inci- 
dents as that of the automatic dresser, by means of which a lazy 
youth is carried along a moving platform from his bed to his 
bath, in which he is mechanically scrubbed, showered and dried; 
and from his bath to his wardrobe, passing which he is dressed 
from the skin out by automatic valets? Or who could so cleverly 
have developed the incident of the billboard clothes, in which the 
hero, finding himself all but naked in the street, cuts a natty suit 
from a clothing advertisement and makes his way home? He 
stands alone in his particular field because he is a natural comedian 
with an exceptionally alert mind. You may agree that ‘‘The 
Nut” is not as good as some of the other Fairbanks pictures, but, 
being fair, you will have to admit that it is at least seven times 
better than most of the pictures you pay tlre same price to see. 


THE WITCHING HOUR—Paramount. 


HERE is a good dramatic story back of Augustus Thomas’ 

“The Witching Hour,” coupled with an interesting discussion 
of mental telepathy, pre-natal influences and psychic phenomena. 
It is somewhat too deep a story to be made entirely lucid either 
in a picture or ina play. Wordy explanations of scientific theories 
are always baffling to an audience, and more baffling when they 
are printed than when they are spoken. When this drama was 
first produced there were many who flouted Mr. Thomas’ theories 
of mind reading, and laughed openly at his assertion that it was 
possible for one man to defy another to pull the trigger, or even 



















to hold a revolver aimed at his (the defiant one’s) heart. To 
which Mr. Thomas replied that the incident was founded on fact, 
and came under his observations during the years he served the 
late Washington Irving Bishop, a famous mind reader, as press 
representative and secretary. William D. Taylor, who has made 
this second screen version of the play, has succeeded in holding 
interest in the story by permitting it to dev elop logically, if some- 
what laboriously, and bringing it to a suspensive conclusion with 
a murder trial, which is always sure-fire material. The cast, headed 
by Elliott Dexter, is uniformly good, and includes that fine actress, 
Mary Alden, Robert Cane, and Ruth Rennick. 


SCRAMBLED WIVES —First National. 


HERE isa touch of novelty in this picture, which signalizes the 

return of Marguerite Clark to the screen, in the kinemacolor 
reproductions of a staged entertainment incidental to the story. 
Producers have been slow to realize the value of such novelties, 
even after Pathfinder Griffith has so effectively pointed the way 
with the colored bits used in ‘‘ Way Down East.” As for Miss 
Clark, she is vivaciously and as charmingly ingenuish as ever in 
this pleasant little story of a runaway marriage that did not turn 
out at all as she anticipated. It seems a more logical adventure 
in pictures than it did as a farce comedy on the stage. 


THE LOVE SPECIAL— Paramount. 


Se illustrate more fully the point that, if a story has a reasonably 
solid foundation it matters little how slight it is in plot, I should 
like to have you compare the average light comedy you see with 
“The Love Special.” It isn’t alone the fact that Wallace Reid 
is the most engaging of the screen’s light comedians, or that his 
heroine in this instance is Agnes Ayers, that gives this pleasant 
little story its holding value, though these two personalities do 
help a lot. It is because the romantic adventure upon which they 
are started is a plausible adventure and is carefully and intelli- 
gently developed. There are no heroics, and there is a lot of 
scenery; ccmmonplace, everyday incidents of a trip through the 
mountains, briefly enlivened by a hotel party and a comedy 
holdup. A ‘flat’? comedy, so far as action is concerned, but al- 
ways human and always interesting. 


BEAU REVEL— Thos. H. Ince-Paramount. 


UTHER REED, the scenarist, and John Griffith Wray, the 

director, have been able to give ‘“‘ Beau Revel” something of 
the distinction that used to characterize the society drama pro- 
ductions of Charles Frohman, by which they took on an impor- 
tance among the productions of the theater the worth of the story 
did not always justify. And the performances of Florence Vidor, 
Lewis Stone and Lloyd Hughes add to this distinction the grand 
manner that further enhances its value as entertainment. The 
story is all right in its way, having been written by Louis Joseph 
Vance, but the situations, if not trite, are at least familiar. Pic- 
torially the effects gained are admirable, and the direction is of a 
quality that gets the best results from the excellent cast. 


A TALE OF TWO WORLDS — Goldwyn. 


T may have been Goldwyn, or the excellent Rothafel who man- 

ages to keep the Capitol Theater in New York the pace-setter 
of the country in the matter of decorative and novel productions— 
but one or the other took a liberty with the Chinese picture, ‘‘A 
Tale of Two Worlds,” that worked out very well. The picture 
was begun in China, showing how, during the boxer troubles, a 
white baby was saved by a faithful Chinaman. He starts with 
her for America—and the picture stops. In place of covering the 
lapse of time with one of those ‘‘Sixteen years later” titles the 
screen is raised, a scene from the picture is reproduced and 
soprano sings the love boat song from ‘‘ East Is West.” Then the 
picture is resumed, picking up the action after the Chinaman and 
his child have been settled in San Francisco for many years. 
This story, an original scenario by Gouverneur Morris, written 
“fon the lot” in California, we assume, has the common lure of 
oriental picture and is filled with adventure, if not with logic. 
A good cast includes Leatrice Joy as the Chino-Yank heroine, 
Wallace Beery and Jack Abbe. The settings are heavy and hand- 
some. 
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“The Nut” is a flimsy, preposterously farcical story, but 

cleverly brightened and supported by the Douglas Fair- 

banks inventiveness that may be counted upon to supply 
a surprise a minute. 

















In “Guile of Women” Will Rogers is a Swedish sailor 

who trusts women and finds them false until—. The 

titles, written in dialect, lack the snap and humor that 
Rogers is so able to supply. 














“The Witching Hour,” Augustus Thomas’ drama based 
on mental telepathy, pre- -natal influence and psychic 
phenomena, i is screened logically if somewhat laboriously. 


Elliott Dexter and Mary Alden head the cast. 















































“The Idol of the North” pictures the days of the gold rush, 


omitting, thank goodness! the northern lights. Dorothy 
Dalton and the dancehalls both flourish. Don't take 


the youngsters. 

















There is a touch of novelty in “Scrambled Wives,” which 

signalizes Marguerite Clark's return to the screen. She 

is as ingenuish and charming as ever in this story of a 
runaway marriage 
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There is something strangely familiar about the plot 


of * ‘The Unknown Wife,” with Edith Roberts as the 


country girl and Casson Ferguson the big-town crook. 
A maximum of heart interest and minimum of gun-play. 








DOLLAR-A-YEAR MAN-—Paramount. 


HE stretching process is rather hard on Roscoe Arbuckle’s 

‘“‘Dollar-a-Year Man.” Gets pretty thin in spots, and the 
fat one is forced to turn a lot of Sennettsaults to keep it going. 
It happens, however, that this comedian is another of the 
elect who always has something to give his audiences. The 
better the idea the better his performance, but there is always 
something worth laughing at. In this instance the story con- 
cerns a laundryman who made money perfuming the clothes 
before he sent them home. He was also by way of being an 
amateur detective and likewise a member of the Yacht club. 
Comes a foreign price to Fatty’s town who is to be entertained 
by the club at luncheon, and to prevent his meeting so common 
a person as a laundryman, even though perfumed, certain 
parties conspire to spirit Fat away and lock him in a haunted 
house. Comes the prince to the same house; follows a rough- 
and-tear-down-the-staircase fight, resulting in the prince recog- 
nizing Fat as his friend and savior, the while he gives the glacial 
stare to the snobbish conspirators at the luncheon. Fight is 
exciting, Arbuckle always amusing, story pretty foolish. Lila 
Lee does nicely as the heroine. 


WITHOUT LIMIT—Metro. 


SADLY muddled picture, this one. Yet George D. 

Baker, who fathers it, has taken great pains with most of 
its scenes and situations. The muddling was done, I suspect, 
at some way station along the tortuous road a manuscript fol- 
lows after it leaves its native columns and before it reaches its 
screen destination. Certainly Calvin Johnston’s ‘Temple 
Dusk,’’ must have made some claim to coherency and a legi- 
timately sustained interest. But it has little coherency and 
stirs little interest as a picture called ‘‘Without Limit.” |] 
don’t know yet, not having read the original, whether it was in- 
tended to glorify a gambling house god who was intent upon 
redeeming the world through some sort of brotherhood, or ex- 
tol the courage of the heroine, who began by being drunk and 
ended, after a minor slip or two, as a salvaging agent who 
saved a morally weak boy from destruction. However, as neith- 
er story was at all convincing it doesn’t matter. There were 
good performances by Charles Lane, Anna Q. Nilsson and 
Thomas W. Ross, many attractive sets and “occasionally a 
detached scene worth shooting. But mostly it was nothing 
at all but a series of expensive pictures. 


MY LADY’S LATCHKEY—First National 


SUPPOSE a dozen years from now someone will still be 

writing stories about Katherine MacDonald’s beauty and 
regretting that it seems impossible for her directors to find 
good stories for her to act. That is at once the curse and the 
consolation of beauty; it establishes a set form of criticism, 
but it also guarantees its possessor a job for so long as her beau- 
ty lasts. ‘‘My Lady’s Latchkey” offers one of those adven- 
ture stories that is constantly under forced draught. There 
is a trumped-up suspense to sustain the interest, but it would 
not amount to much if the heroine were not so appealingly 
beautiful. Some day, when we have passed out of the present 
craze for the dramatized magazine story and the Broadway 
play, actresses of the MacDonald type will have their screen 
material prepared exclusively for them, and then this attractive 
star will have a chance to prove that she has talent as well as 
beauty. Edmund Lowe is her leading man. 
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THE CITY OF SILENT MEN — Paramount 


HE Tombs, the Bridge of Sighs and Sing Sing prison itself, 

furnish background for the screen adaptation of John 
Moroso’s “The Quarry” starring Thomas Meighan. If for 
no other reason, this fact makes the picture well worth seeing. 
Added to this however, is a well told, forceful story, handled 
in an intelligent manner. Never mind if the plot is old. Most 
plots are. You'll enjoy every moment. Mr. Meighan has 
never given a finer performance. Kate Bruce contributes one 
of her charming portrayals in Tom’s support. A picture you 
cannot afford to miss. (Continued on page 73) 






















Pictures and 
Prisoners 


By 
LOUIS VICTOR EYTINGE 


The true story—written from the 
inside — of the great part played 
by the screen in the lives 
of a hundred thousand shut-ins. 


OUR hundred inmates of a Western penitentiary attentively followed 
the unfolding screen story. The fun in a second reel of hilarious comedy 
was nearing its height when a perceptible dimming of the picture 
induced restlessness. Outlines became duller and in another minute 

the hall was in inky darkness. No light came through the narrow windows 
for the arcs on the walls had also been extinguished. Two minutes— 
three—five minutes or longer with no relief, the men conjecturing all the 
while in lowered voices as to the cause of the trouble. Feeling his way 
along the wall came the groping Captain of the Yard, until he reached the 
aisle-end chair of the lifer who managed the entertainments, to whom he 
gave instructions: ‘Tell them that the engine in the power house has 
broken down and repairs cannot be made for several hours. Send all men 
to their cells with a promise that the picture will be held over for tomorrow 
night.”” The lifer’s voice hushed the low-toned murmur as he repeated 
official orders. A shuffling of feet, some few chairs overturned in the murk 
and soon the men were out into the thick darkness of the yard, with just a 
star or two breaking between cloud rifts. The men had practically to feel 
their way to the different cell-houses, then blindly count along the steel 
tiers to their individual cells. A moment or two later came the blast 
of the whistle telling that the lock-up was complete, the count correct. 
That Yard Captain, but shortly home from France where he had risen from 
private to captain, called me into his office, now lafttern-lit, and with 
tears of appreciative understanding in his eyes said, ‘‘God! They did 
splendid. The men can have pictures any time they want it from me.” 
In the morning, a visiting editor and writer almost stammered out his 
enthusiasm. ‘That event of last night was the most wonderful thing I’ve 
seen in years. Hit me right between the eyes. Why, I’ve seen prisons 
where a complete dark- 
ness, with hundreds of 

















OUIS VICTOR EYTINGE wrote this 

story in the Arizona State Prison, 
where he has been a lifer for twelve 
years. In that time he has made his 
name nationally known; he has built up 
a prosperous advertising business, and 
performed invaluable service among his 
fellow prisoners. Friends are continu- 
ally working for his pardon. Elbert 
Hubbard visited him. Peter Clark 
MacFarlane made him the subject of 
one of his ** Everyday American” stories. 
Eytinge superintends the projection of 





pictures in the Arizona State Prison and 
best knows the tremendous influence 


exerted bythe films in America's prisons. 

















men loose in the yard 
and a third of these 
life-termers, would 
mean knifings, grudges 
paid off, attempts at 
escape and perhaps a 
savage riot. It was 
great!” 

Why did these in- 
mates demonstrate 
such a_ standard of 
behavior ? Was it be- 
cause of any iron- 
handed discipline? 
Hardly, for Arizona’s 
Prison has no silent 
system, no lockstep, no 
stripes, not even a 
printed book of formal 
rules! Was it because 
pictures meant a tem- 
porary relief from mis- 
ery, a break in the 








represented the greatest influence toward helpful- 
ness in their lives and they will respect any thing, 
any one, that sincerely seeks to aid them toward 
bettered futures. Pictures do more than entertain; 
they enlighten and educate and all three elements 
are vitally essential to any prison that attempts 
to turn out prisoners better men than when they 
were sentenced. Before the otherwise blind 
eyes of a hundred 
thousand shut-ins is 
spread the panorama 
of the world. They 
see Esquimaux build- 
ing ice-block igloos and 
near-naked natives 
gathering rubber in 
the tropics. They mar- 
vel at the marbled 
curves of love’s great- 
est monument, the Taj 
Mahal, just as they 
imaginatively feel the 
tang of salt spray on 
their cheek as they 
watch the surf-riders 
of Hawaii. The roar 
of city streets echoes 
in their ears and great 
events of the day are 
told with photographic 
truthfulness. The pic- 
ture teaches them of 
the world to which 





monotony? Not en- You will find the most appreciative audiences in the world in they are some day to 
tirely. It was because America’s prisons. Here is the entertainment hall of Atlanta return; yes, it even 
our picture programs Federal Prison when a motion picture program is presented. teaches men to pray. 
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Usually, we do not permit visitors at our screenings, but 
when I secured “The Miracle Man,” some local relatives of 
inmates were allowed to attend and these visitors sat with 
their loved ones in the back of the hall. One grey-haired wife 
sat beside her grey-clad husband and all through the regenera- 
tive parts of the picture, neighbors could hear her husky whisper: 
“Oh, Boy, are you getting it? Is it getting you?” You who 
know what “it” 


have seen the picture was. One white- 
haired mother, usually stooping in her aging feebleness, 
walked out of the hall 


erect and star-eyed because 


Photoplay 


see the anatomical spectacle! 






Magazine 


crime-and-crook stuff, eh? 


As a little experiment I offered 
a well known ‘“‘vamp” in one of her Oriental spectacles. That’s 
a good word, “spectacle,” for one didn’t need spectacles to 


A certain officer escorted three 
feminine school teachers to the screening and these remained 
throughout the picture, while half of these b-a-d men went out 
in disgust! At Sing-Sing, they only book the more lurid type 
of melodrama for the fun the men get out of “kidding” the 
picture. Atlanta’s Federal Prison inmates want ‘those 
pictures with wholesome 
American atmosphere in 





she knew what the picture . _ 
was accomplishing within 
her son. One of my own 
“gang,’’ with several prison 
periods to his discredit, sat 
silent far into the night, 
while I read in his office, 
and finally emitted ‘‘Dam- 
mit, Eytinge, I’m done. 
I’m out of the game for 
good!” I forgot the tell- 
tale spots on wrist and the 
unpigmented hair which 
had given him the name of 
“Spots,”’ and saw him only 
as he determined to be 
from that night. He’s been 
out some eight months now, 
traveling for a wholesale 
house and this firm is 
planning to put him in 
complete charge of a branch 





their entirety.” Jesse P. 
Webb, the famous lifer at 
Salem, Oregon, whose book, 
‘The American Prison Sys- 
tem,” is the most modern 
contribution to the subject, 
writes me, ‘‘Good, clean 
drama, exploiting the prob- 
lems of life as they are to 
| be met with on the outside 

world, will catch a house 
| full of ‘cons’ every time, 
the usual 10% of feeble- 
| minded 
| 


In the 
Death- House 
at Sing Sing 


EVENTEEN men 
some of them nuts excluded, of 
almost counting the course.” The inmate editor 


minutes until the little 


of Leavenworth’s | prison 
black door should open paper says, ‘““There is only 
for them into eternity; 


one kind of picture which 
cheering wildly, for the ; 


son states tees ties tidhinine the prisoners here think 
of that place of doom should be shown them; 
they want the sort that 


They were cheering the 


gift of a motion picture shows manly or womanly 





office. projection machine character working at its 
Awakened aspiration is a presented by Thomas best.”” Funny ideas these 
purer prayer than mere Meighan and his director Tom Forman, who went to b-a-d men have. 
mouthing of words and if Sing Sing to take scenes for “The Quarry. Merely as _ indicating 
you had seen the men It got me,” said Meighan I tell you I appreci- their tastes here is a list of 
march out of the Assembly ated the possibilities of pictures. They ad ag the twelve pictures, which 
ie wish Reein thine punishing men_there—they're saving them! As a io alles ten aig Be ‘ 
= prisoner said, “These entertainments are possible as in the last two years, pro- 
back, moist but exalted concrete proof that the prisoners of the State, though voked greater discussion in 
eyes, with backbone bul- deprived of liberty for faults committed, are in all eight prisons, than any 
warked, you would have other respects as other men. The chairman of Sing others and brought out the 


understood how pictures in 
prison might accomplish 
more than all the religious 


. . > rse ‘ é 5 
services I’ve ever studied House worse than anything 
- regular run. 
in my twenty years ol 


what it was, 





prison experience! 
think this a matter 


Sing’s entertainment committee, himself a prisoner, 
4 replied when | asked him what we could give the men, 
Meighan, | want a projection machine for the Death 


\nd when those men,saw it and realized 
they cheered until the walls shook. 


heartiest endorsement; this 
list being arranged by aver- 
aging the votes of some two 
score representative in- 
mates, in the order of their 
preferences: ‘“ Miracle 
Man,” ‘‘Great Redeemer,” 


They don't get to see our | 








Nok 

of one picture, one 

prison, for I’ve been in con- 

tact with dozens of men in manv institutions, all of whom 
are known to me, either from personal correspondence or their 
actual standing in what vou call ‘the underworld.” And 
there is a remarkable harmony of viewpoint. My Sing-Sing 
reporter writes: “* Pictures are so much a part of the educational 
reformative and thought-provoking program, that I cannot 
see how we could do half the work that is done without them. 
Officials appreciate the show- 
ing of pictures 
their influence on discipline, 
helptul-tellowship, enlighten- 
ment plus the maintenance of 


be ause of 


“Pictures do more than 
entertain; they en- 
lighten and educate 
and all three elements 
are vitally essential to 
any prison that at- 
tempts to turn 
prisoners better men 
than when they were 
sentenced.” 


morale.’ 

From Uncle ereat 
Leavenworth “We 
believe in the motion picture 
because it gives recreation to 
the mind, promotes discipline, 
broadens the outlook on life, 
educates re- 
sponsibility and tends to the 
general moral uplift.”” This 
last phrase is respectfully re- 
ferred to our vexatious, vociferous and vixenish reformers. 
These so frequently aver that “prisons are getting too soft. 
The very idea of giving criminals motion pictures!”’ 

Of course, prison inmates are b-a-d men, and are put away 
from all contact with g-o-o-d folks, hence it is to be assumed 
that they’ll want salacious sex-pictures, bathing beauties and 


Sam’s 


comes: 


out 


man’s sense of 





‘“‘Humoresque,” ‘‘Passion,” 
“Forbidden Fruit,’’ 
“Madame X,” “Blind 
Husbands,” ‘* Male and Female,” “Fair and Warmer,” “Right 
of Way,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and ‘“* Mark of Zorro.” 

PHOTOPLAY asks me to tell how I get pictures and how 
the programs are selected. It must be understood that all 
pictures in this and most of the other prisons are donated, not 
to the institution but to the men! In Sing Sing they are sent 
to the Mutual Welfare League, whose members pay the express. 
In Arizona and many other 
prisons the same rule holds. 
Producers work on the very 
sane theory that if the State 
Wants pictures, it should pay 
rentals, but all often, 
should the management de- 
sire to do this, pernicious busy- 
bodies prevent. In one State, 
sundry church societies pro- 
tested paying out tax-money 
for such a purpose, and the 
generous exchange managers 
set them a Christian example 
by donating a projection 
machine and films. Where 
prisons are in or near a very large city, where distributors 
maintain branches, a phone message will bring almost any 
program in an hour or so. Arizona’s prison is far off the main- 
line of railroads and our nearest exchange is five hundred miles 
away in Los Angeles, so that when a producer donates a 
feature for the benefit ( Continued on page 85} 


“Before the otherwise 
blind eyes of a hun- 
dred thousand shut-ins 
is spread the panorama 
of the world. The pic- 
ture teaches prisoners 
of the world to which 
they are some day to 
return; yes, it even 
teaches men to pray.” 
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Seena Owen as 
the Princess Be- 
loved in “Intoler- 
ance, a screen 
portrait of rare 


beauty. Perhaps 
it 1s unseemly to 
mention it— but 


Miss Owen had to 
wear a false nose 
to play this part. 
It didn't interfere 
with her acting, 


did it? 
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By ADELA ROGERS 
St. JOHNS 


OW that the national suffrage amendment has passed, 
[ think we women ought to get down to cases for 
some legislation that’s going to do us some real good. 

Personally, I think we ought to begin with dimples. 

If there is one thing more than another that I consider 
unfair, unconstitutional and un-American, it’s dimples. 

If we can’t all have em, nobody can have ’em, if we’re going 
on with this ‘‘all women are born equal” stuff. Because 
there’s positively nothing equal about a woman who’s got 
dimples and one who hasn’t. 

There’s something about a dimple—you know the kind I 
mean—that will make a Sunday school superintendent sing 
jazz out of a hymn book. 

As a menace to society in general they’ve got all these 
things reformers are celebrating, like cigarettes and shimmies 
and milk chocolate sundaes, looking like a bottle of grape 
juice at a bootlegger’s convention. 

I have never seen such dimples as Seena Owen’s. 


Do You Believe 
in Dimples? 


Seena Owen’s don’t interfere with 
her mental machinery a bit. 


RBM LAL ASE NOES IER RR NE 


Her best characterization for many months is Janssen the title role of **The 

Woman God Changed,” performed under the direction of Robert G. Vignola. 

They worked so enthusiastically on this picture that luncheon became a 
matter of spare seconds anywhere—even in Janssen’s prison cell. 


They’re Bolshevik, that’s all. They don’t conform to any 
rules of conduct whatsoever. They’re the most indecorous, 
I-don’t-believe-in-Blue-Laws set of dimples that ever made 
another woman understand murder in the first degree. 

When the fairies gathered around her cradle, and said, 
“Well, old dear, what’ll you have?” I'll bet little Seena put a 
coy toe in her mouth and elected dimples. Because after all 
with a really good set of dimples you can eventually acquire 
anything you crave from dukes to daffodils. ; 

And I just want room to say that you can celebrate your 
snakey vamps, your black eyed demonesses, the 20th Century 
Limit who can wear her brother’s shoes and coat, or the elegant 
lady who makes you feel ice down your back, but a pretty 
little blonde with curls, curves and dimples is the one thing that 
makes every man remember his common ancestor, Adam— 
you know, the guy that ate the apple. Some prefer ’em one 
way and some prefer ’em another, but every man in the world 
can stand a pretty blonde. (Continued on page 97) 
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“Only a year? Why, 
the big stiff—he ain't 
nearly as old as me an” 
look how big he is!” 











TIPPERARY 


He was a very small boy, standing in the middle of a pink 
rug. He wore overalls of the most socialistic order, and they 
were at least two inches too short (overalls always are) so that 
his elk-skin shoes protruded with an appearance quite Chap- 
linesque. He had a very dirty face, the outer layer composed 
of all-day-sucker and mud. 

“Hello,” he said briefly. 

“Hello,” said I, ‘are you Jackie Coogan?” 

“Yep.” He admitted it without malice and without favor. 
We contemplated each other for a few moments and then 
he remarked encouragingly,“‘Y’can sit down, if you want to.” 
I accepted the invitation. 

“‘T got a new coaster,” said Jackie hospitably. 
I sat regarding the small, straight figure, the 
big, serious brown eyes, the sensitive, childish 
mouth, remembering that all these 
things had combined to thrill and de- 
light me the evening before when I had 
seen ‘‘The Kid” for the first time. He 
was such a little fellow, with traces of 
the soft lines and colors of baby 
days still so plainly written upon 
his face. He looked cuddlable, in 
the extreme, but he held his small 
shoulders in a way that made me 
recollect the things Charlie Chap- 

lin had said about his genius. 

Suddenly I realized that he had 
ceased to study me with the frank 
gaze of childhood. 

His eyes were fixed 
joyously, breathlessly, 
on the doorway. 

In the doorway, 
stood Tipperary. His 
tail drooped, but his 
eyes were smiling, with 
confidence in his luck 
upon the small boy in 
the overalls. 

“Oh, golly!” said 
Jackie Coogan in 
hushed tones. ‘‘Look 
at that swell dog. Gee, 
where d’you suppose 
he come from?” 

“‘He’s mine,” I said. 

I saw my stock jump 
fifty points in the esti- 
mation of my young 








G. C. Milligan 


Y mistake was in taking Tipperary at all. 
I had misgivings, but Tipperary is one of those per- 
suasive fool dogs that can beg a bone out ofa jelly fish. 
Usually, despite his name, he is a peaceful critter. 

On this occasion, he proved as disturbing as a California flea 
between your shoulder blades. 

Tipperary is a large, red Irish setter. I have known a num- 
ber of women who tried to match their hair to Tip’s coat, with- 
out much success. He isa striking young canine. But I didn’t 
notice that he hopped out of the car on the other side, as I 
parked it between the geranium hedges, and followed me up the 
white walk, between the borders of flaming marigolds. 

Unsuspectingly I rang the door bell of the pretty white 
plaster flat, heard the insidious click that indicates somebody 
above has pulled the lever to let you in, and mounted the short 
flight of stairs. 

I found myself, as our best short story writers say, in a pretty 
cretonne-and-wicker drawing room. 

For a moment I thought it deserted. Then my eyes adjusted 
themselves to looking down a few feet and I saw my host. 
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host. 
“Gee, ain’t you 
lucky. I never saw 


such a swell dog. He’s wonderful. I wisht he was mine—that 
is, if he could be both of ours. ’Course I wouldn’t want to take 
him away from anybody. But if he didn’t belong to anybody, 
I wisht he could a’ been mine. People are all right, but they 
ain’t dogs, are they? I wisht I knew where there was another 
dog eg-xactly like that. Well, I wisht I had any kind of a dog. 
But they don’t let you keep ’em in flats. Flats are the bunk, 
don’t you think so?” 

I nodded. 

“What's his name?” he demanded as he moved cautiously 
forward. 

Tipperary.’ 

“Tip—Tip—I guess I'll just call him Tippy, if you don’t 
mind, Comere, Tippy, let’s be friends, will you?” 

In a moment he had both arms around the dog’s neck and 
the two went down together on the rug, blissfully mixed up in 
a heap of blue overalls, ecstatically waving tail, and friendly 
sounds. 

‘*Tackie,” 
“how do you like being in pictures, anyway? 


’ 


I began, assuming my most business-like tone, 
Is it fun?” 












and the KID 


When asked what he thought 
of the future of the movies, 
Jackie Coogan replied: “Yep! 
What kind of dawg is he?” 


By 
JOAN JORDAN 




































































































































































Jackie and Chaplin in a scene from **The Kid.” 


“Charlie's a wonderful pal,” said Jackie. 
















Witzel 


“IT liked the Chaplin studio fine—because there was a 
lot of dogs there.” 






“Yep. What kind of a dog is he?” 

‘“He’s an Irish setter,” I said briefly. ‘‘Would you rather 
work all day with Mr. Chaplin than go to kindergarten?” 

“Yep. What does he eat?” 

“Who?” I asked in some confusion. 

But the boy only looked at me with the patient pity 
children are so often forced to spend upon their elders. 
“Tipperary, o’course.”’ 

“Oh—he eats most anything. Was ‘The Kid’ your first 
picture?” 

“Yeth. Have you got a little dog house for him to sleep 
in er does he sleep on your bed? If he was my dog, he’d 
sleep on my bed, you bet.” 

“He sleeps in the garage. Jackie, dear, do listen to me 
for a minute, will you please? I’d like to know what you 
really think about pictures, and if it’s hard work for such a 
little chap as you. How old are you, honey?” 

“Six—’most. How old is Tippy?” 

‘Almost a year,’’I said, feeling a wild desire to throwmy 
cherished four-footed friend out the window. ‘‘But—”’ 

“Only a year. Why—ee, he’s only a puppy. Why, 
you big stiff, you ain’t near as old as me an’ look how big 
you are.” 

I decided that if something wasn’t done soon it would be 
too late. 

“Now Jackie, if you don’t come here and talk to me this 
minute I’m going to put Tippy outside and you can never 
see him again,” I said severely. ‘‘I can’t find out anything 
about you if you talk about the dog all the time.” 

Jackie considered the threat in my first words and re- 
luctantly abandoned Tippy’s society for mine. 

“What'd you want to find out?” he asked pointedly. 

“What do you actually think about motion pictures and 
working in them, Jackie? Would you rather just be like 
other boys and go to school, or do you like to be a movie 
actor and have your pictures taken and worl: in a studio?” 

“My gosh, can’t you ask a lot of questions,” said Jackie, 
apparently awe-struck for a moment. Then, “Say, I am 
just like other boys. An’ I don’t see why anybody’s got to 
be so crazy about going to school. I know fellers that go 
and I can’t give ’em so much. 

“‘Somebody’s got to be in the movies. I don’t see why 
everybody needs to make such a fuss about ’em. I liked 
the Chaplin studio fine, because (Continued on page 103) 
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Underwood & Underwood 


to Florence Lawrence. below, because 
she was the first movie queen; be- 
cause she is a fine actress; because she 
played an important part in the early 
history of the motion pictures; and be- 
cause after six years of retirement, she 
has had the rare courage to‘ come back.”’ 








WE 
TAKE OFF 
OUR HATS— 


O William Fox, whose portrait you see 

at the left, because he is often referred to 
by his confreres as “‘the man who forgets to 
sleep”; because he is one of the most able 
showmen in America; because he has the 
courage of his convictions; because he has 
secured six former ‘ ‘legitimate’ ” theaters in 
New York City in which to exhibit his more 
important productions ; because ‘ ‘Over the 
Hill” and *‘A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court’ were two of the finest 
photoplays of 192l—or any other year. 


O Kate Bruce, the gentle-faced lady 

at the left, because she has been a 
beloved figure in the films for many 
years; because she never overacts « be- 
cause she has been the screen “‘ mother” 
of many; because she always has a kind 
word for everyone; but chiefly because 
she symbolizes, in real life, the same 
wholesome traditions she carries out on 

the screen. 


Oo Rupert Hughes: because he is an 

eminent author who has gone into 
the picture game whole-heartedly ; be- 
cause he isn’t afraid to roll up his sleeves 
and actually get down to business on the 
lot: because he has written many best- 
sellers which have faithfully portrayed 
American morals and manners; because 
he writes great sub-titles; because he 
served in the Great War as Major; and 
finally because he is a musician and a 

charming gentleman. 
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A compact cake polish—the 
old favorite. Velvety rmooth, 
does not break or crumble— 
very ¢ ynom ical Rub e little 
on the pal Im of one han id, pa 
the nails of the other Ga 
lightly, wiftly, over the pow- 
dered og In a moment 
you have nails that are notice- 
ably lovely, Pink or white— 
35¢- 
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Five polishes prepared by the 
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authority on the care of nails 


Liquid Polish 
Waterproof! lasting Spread this 
rosy liquid evenly over the surface 
of your nails. In a moment it 
dries, leaving no stickiness and no 
odor. No rubbing, 
no buff mg — qui k, 
easy, and the result 
a sparkling, jewei- 
like brilliance that 
lasts for a week or 
» more—35¢. 
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Cake Polish 


Cur: x 
pASTE POLIS, 
(Pank) 


by er 
MATT TTA 


SEETeS 


Special introductory offer— 
send today 


Tuis is a special introductory offer. Because of the 
cost it cannot be continued indefinitely. These 
miniature test packages are especially prepared to 
enable Cutex users to test the polishes with the least 
possible inconvenience and delay. Mail your coupon 
with stamps or coin. The s samples are five cents 


ERE are the five Cutex Polishes—Liquid, Cake, 
Powder, Paste, Stick—so prepared as to give 
every woman the most efficient polish in just 

the form she prefers. 

Each formulated by the authority on the nature and 
care of the nails, each formula worked out with the 
same technical knowledge that gave you Cutex Cuticle 
Remover. 

Cut the coupon below and test the Cutex Polishes 
now prepared for you. Send for as many as you want. 
Test each one and determine which is best suited ‘to 
your nails, which gives you the particular brilliance 
you prefer. 

In any Cutex Polish you have a preparation that 
does not dry the cuticle, that keeps the nail itself 
healthy and in good condition, After your first appli- 
cation you will find your Cutex polish as efficient, as 
trustworthy a finish for your nails, as Cutex Cuticle 
Remover is for the removal of dead surplus cuticle. 





Get these special miniature packages—each contain- 
ing a supply sufficient for two weeks—or more. See 
for yourself which one gives you the beautifully finished 
finger nails that mark the well-dressed, smartly turned 
out woman of today. 


Notice that Cutex Polishes come in Liquid, Cake, 
Paste, Powder and Stick form—no matter what style 
of polish you prefer you can find it here. In the coupon 
below, check the ones you want to test. Mail the 
coupon with the required number of stamps or coins. 


Paste Polish 


Ane spectally smooth paste— 
easily distributed over the nail 
surface to give an even polish, 
Tints the nails 
and produces a 
brilliant finish. 
Waterproof, 
lasting —was h- 
ing actually im- 
proves the pol- 
ash. Pink or 
uncolored—35¢. 


Instantaneous 
carry! Easy to use! 
pon der polish without 







palm of one hand, use 


of the 
qui k, 


of all. 


Stick Polish 


A successful stick polish- 
the brilliance you demand. No matter what form 
of polish you prefer for regular use get a Cuter 

stick to carry in your hand-hag — the stick ts the 


most conventent form of polish, Pint et. 


one that really gives 





each or all five samples for twenty cents. 

Write your name and address plainly—otherwise 
your package will not reach you. 

Address Northam Warren, Dept. 706, 114 West 
17th St., New York. If you live in Canada send to 


Dept. 706, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 











114 W. 17th St., 


Powder Polish 


Convenient to 
At last a 


messy 


tlling. Shake a little onto the 


it asa 


buffer, brushing it light- 
ly, quickly, over ‘the nails 
other hand. A 
gleaming 
that is the most brilliant 
Pink—35¢c. 


polish 


Northam Warren, Dept. 706, 


I enclose for test package (or packages) of Cutex F ’ 
Polish. Send style checked below— Clip. this 
-— 2.2 coupon— 
Ci iseeid »« « + $ cents ) Stick . § cents - d 
oc ke a —aeae" one matltt today 
ake ‘ rs owder £ 
—_ : ‘a and try these 
OD Pa 6 All five 22 
: nes wonderful 
~ polishes 
IN sain Saige activate ew ao ole AE ait aia eas 


New York City 
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John Interviews Anita 


And Anita interviews John, just as if they were 


merely friends instead of husband and wife! 


“ HENEVER anybody interviews Miss Loos,” said 
John Emerson, with a grave nod of the head, “‘ they 
always say something about what clever titles she 
writes.”” He sighed despondently.** Really, there are 

a lot of other interesting things she does—you have no idea!” 
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“Humph! 
Miss Anita Loos said 


my interview on one simple, direct query, asking only a plain 
answer to a plain question, namely: 

‘What makes your stories so punk?” 

Instead of giving the required explanation, the defendant 
began to talk on an entirely different theme, to wit, why her 
stories are so good. She 
roused herself and de- 





this. It is a hard word or 
expression to put into 
type. Men never say 
“*humph,” but women say 
it so well that it means 
as much as any ten 
thousand words any poor 
boob of aman may muster. 

Itwas veryevident John 
Emerson quailed or shud- 
dered or, at least, cringed. 

Miss Anita Loos eyed 
him frostily. 

“Humph!” she — said 
again. ‘‘Whenever he 
gives an interview he 
always tells ‘em how 
clever he thinks women 
interviewers are. Of 
course, it always has to be 
a woman interviewer who 
comes to see him. And 
after he tells them that, 
why, of course, they go 
away and spread molasses 
all over him.” 

John Emerson drew a 
deep breath. 

“Listen,” he said, ‘“‘lis- 
ten to me. Ill interview 
her for you and give you 
the real low-down. No 
gallantry. No softy-stuff. 
1 used to be a reporter on 
a newspaper that didn’t 
care what it said. 1’ 
show you.” 








clared: 

“It’s the writer’s own 
personality that makes 
the story. That’s why I 
try to keep myself happy 
and cheerful. I have a 
motto which is the key to 
my character: ‘High O’ 
Heart, toujours High O’ 
Heart.’ And so when you 
ask me why my stories 
are so good—”’ 

“Pardon me,—I asked 
why they are so bad,” I 
said, firmly. Then, as 
she did not answer, [ 
tried to make the inter- 
view easier by suggest- 
ing, “‘ Perhaps it is lack of 
education? Who are your 
favorite writers of fiction, 
excluding, of course, your 
press agent?” 

“Thackeray, Shaw, Mo- 
liere, Dunsany, Balzac, 
Shakespeare—”’ she began 
to rattle off blithely, but 
it was evident that she 
was reading the names 
over my shoulder from 
the volumes on her hus- 
band’s private book- 
shelf. 

“One moment,’ I said. 
“What do you consider 
to be Shakespeare’s best 
novel?”” And, believe it 








And so John Emerson 
interviewed Anita Loos, 
and Anita Loos _§inter- 
viewed John for PHoTo- 
PLAY. 

But, really, they were awfully sweet about it. They be- 
haved just as cordial and polite as if they were merely friends 
instead of being husband and wife. 


Studies in Still Life 
Or 
Anita, the Beautiful Scenarist, at Work. 
By 
JOHN EMERSON 

Readers will of course understand that the title, ‘‘Anita, 
The Beautiful Scenarist,” refers to the woman’s physical 
charms, rather than to any quality of her writings. In fact, 
it is common knowledge that only the susceptibility of pro- 
ducers and talented collaborators (such as her husband) who 
are clever enough to make passable pictures from bad stories, 
has made possible the production of Loos scenarios equal in 
volume to an unabridged edition of What Every Woman 
Thinks She Knows. I found the subject of this article dozing 
pleasantly over a story which she had promised her husband 
to have completed the day previous and proceeded to base 


Photograph by Keystone View Co. 
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**At least,’ says Miss Loos, “there is one woman interviewer who 
will tell the truth about my husband! ; 


or not, the woman was 
unable to answer. I 
then decided to follow up 
this theme and, modelling 
my interview after the 
popular standards, drew from her the following facts: Favorite 
composer—Irving- Berlin. Favorite poems—Campbell Soup 
ads. Favorite meal—luncheon (says she almost always gets 
up for luncheon). Favorite sport—sleeping. 

“But,” she added with a touch of sadness in answering the 
latter question, ‘‘I am troubled with insomnia.” 

‘Do you mean you can’t sleep?” 

“T seem to sleep quite well at night,” she replied, ‘‘and I 
sleep very comfortably in the morning. But in the afternoon 
I can’t seem to sleep at all.” 

‘Perhaps it is the weight of years,” I suggested. 
not as young as you once were. 
are you?” ° 

‘It just occurred to me that I haven’t answered your very 
first question about my stories,” said Miss Loos with sudden 
volubility. “I believe I do know the answer.” 

“What?” 

“A punk collaborator.” 

You can see for yourself that the key to the woman’s 
character is, as she says, High O’ Heart—And Low O’ Brow. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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By the way, just how old 
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Stutz has a pedigree—the Stutz of today lives up 
to the high standard set by its racing ancestors 





STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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Real news 
and interest- 
ing comment 
about motion 
pictures and 

motion pic- 
ture people. 


LINOR 
GLYN and 
Charlie 


Chaplin, 
who certainly need 
no introduction, 


met at a dinner 
party in Beverly 
Hills recently, so 


"tis said. 

Madame Glyn 
after dinner ap- 
proached the fa- 
mous comedian and 
putting her beauti- 
ful jeweled hands Z 


Ya 








of course. Mr. 
de Mille had some 
planes entered in 
the air races. 

Tom Mix and his 
wife, Victoria Ford, 
were among those 
present—Tom be- 
ing much in evi- 
dence, with a plaid 
overcoat that must 
have been designed 
to match his ban- 
danas. And Hoot 
Gibson kad a bevy 
of pretty girls in a 








on his’ shoulders, 
beamed at him with 
her dazzling green 


. used to. 
eyes and said, No, we 
Deah Mr. ¢ hap- extra in 


lin, I can’t tell you 
how deliciously sur- 
prised I am at 
meeting you. Why, you're quite like other 
people, aren't you, and not at all the sort 
of freak I should have imagined you.” 

Charlie put his hands on the lily white 
shoulders of the author of “‘ Three Weeks” 
and said gravely, “I can say the same of 
you, Madame Glyn.”’ 


ILL REID and his paternal parent, 

William Wallace Reid, Sr., were having 
a little exercise on the floor of the billiard 
room the other evening, Bill's idea of a 
good time being to cover his father’s well- 
known features with a pillow and then 
jump violently on his stomach, “when he 


can't see me,’’ as he whispered to his 
mother. 
Wally finally turned the tables, buried 


his son’s head and pushed him across the 
floor. 

Bill rose instantly, his lower lip quivering 
and said with extreme dignity, ‘Now 
Daddy’s getting rough.”’ 


VERYBODY in Hollywood was at the 

Washington's Birthday races at the 
Los Angeles speedway, when Ralph dePalma 
cleaned up one of the most thrilling 
races ever run. 

May Allison had a box—and a box party, 
consisting mostly of men, as far as we could 
see. May always has a regular attendant 
group of young men—but she agrees with 
Elinor Glyn that stars shouldn't marry so 
I guess it’s quite hopeless. Her sister was 
acting as chaperon. 


speed 


Tom and Nell Ince were there—with 
their oldest boy, who nearly fell out of the 
box with excitement. I heard a dozen 


people speaking about how well Mrs. Ince 
is looking. She had on a marvellous sable 
coat and the smartest little blue bonnet-hat. 


tt 


Some famous writers are apparently working for considerably less than they 
For instance, Elinor Glyn recently received only $7.50 for a day of toil. 
> haven’ t put our decimal in the wrong place. 


“The Affairs of Anatol,” 


Jackie Saunders was in their box, in a suit 
of blue duvetyn, with a collar of marten. 
Jackie certainly believes in short and 
convenient skirts. And she has at least 
two perfectly good reasons. 

Mabel Normand arrived just as the race 
was starting, looking as fat and sassy as she 
did five years ago. Most of the western 
film colony hadn't seen her since her rest 
cure, and everybody had to run over and 
congratulate her. Characteristically, Mabel 
had picked up some small urchin on the 
way—aged about nine—and giving him the 
seat of honor, had a gorgeous time enter- 
taining him. She had on a sport coat of 
blue and henna plaid and a smart straw 
sailor. 

Mrs. Wallace Reid, whom her husband 
adequately described as the best looking 
thing around the track, entertained a box 
party, while her husband worked in the 
pits most of the day with the cameras,— 
getting stuff for his new automobile picture. 
Incidentally, Wally signed as relief driver 
for Roscoe Sarles, and in practice heats 
made 105 mile average himself. With 
Mrs. Reid were Mr. and Mrs. Bill Desmond 
and Hank and Dixie Johnson. Mrs. Reid 
wore a suit of blue tricotine with a henna 
collar that matched her bobbed hair, and a 
sailor of rough blue straw with a henna 


band, and a beautiful ermine scarf. Mar- 
guerite Snow, also a member of the Reid 
party, wore a cape of green velvet and 


ermine, with a small green velvet toque. 
Jack Pickford, who had been seriously 
ill for some days, was there too, looking 
white and thin, wrapped in coats and robes. 
His sister Lottie, in a magnificent coat of 


velvet, and fur, and Teddy Sampson, in a 
sport frock of blue, were with him. 
. Cecil deMille were there 


Mr. and Mrs 


She was just playing an 
with Wallace Reid. Watch out for her— 


and for Lady Gilbert Parker, also atmosphere—when you sce this scene. 


box next to May 
Allison’s. 

Doug Fairbanks 
arrived on the run 
when the races were 
about ha!f over and 
watched them from 
the judge’s stand. 
where Tony Moreno was having the time of 
his young life, rooting like a yell leader for 
de Palma. 

Mary Alden, with the smartest black hat 
I’ve seen this year, entertained Mr. and 
Mrs. Rupert Hughes and some other friends, 
and I saw Lefty Flynn, who used to be an 
All-American Yale half-back and now plays 
villains for Mr. Goldwyn, acting like he was 
seeing a football game. 

Alice Lake wore a cape of wool with long 
fringe and an adorable tam over her left 
eye, and I saw Elliott Dexter, just back from 
a week at Catalina brown as a berry, and 
pretty Seena Owen, in black and coral. 

And everybody went home so hoarse from 
cheering, they couldn’t speak. 


LLIOTT DEXTER has invented the 
latest form of commuting. 

He has taken a charming house at 
Avalon, Catalina Island, where he has been 
spending the weeks off between pictures, 
sailing back and forth whenever necessary 
to see Mr. deMille or consult with the Lasky 
forces concerning his next picture. 

Elliott says he’s playing from 9 to 18 
holes of golf a day and having the time of 


his life, and that he intends to buy a site 
from Mr. W rigley and build, as soon as 
possible. 


faba BLYTHE and her husband, Paul 
Scardon, recently left the Hollywood 
Hotel, where ‘they have lived since their mar- 
riage, for a beautiful bungalow in the foot- 
hills. 

The cook couldn't arrive for a day or two 
so the screen ‘‘Queen of Sheba’’ decided to 
try her hand. 

She invited a couple of friends, among 

(Continued on page 75) 

















every woman, 





Lux way. 


Keep these directions. 


PHOTOPLAY 





Famous makers of dress fabrics 
and wash dresses tell how to 
launder them 


The Pacific Mills have the largest 
Print Works in the world, where they 
produce an unrivalled output of 
Printed, Dyed and Bleached Cotton 
Goods. Their letter on how to launder 
Wash Dress Fabrics is of interest to 


with Lux. 


—- of these great manufacturers realize that 
no matter how fine its materia! and workman- 
ship, a dress or blouse may be ruined by one 
careless washing. For their own protection, the 
Pacific Mills and the Betty Wales Dressmakers 


recommend washing cotton dress fabrics the safe 


You will want to refer 


to them often. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The safe, gentle way to launder 
Cotton Wash Goods 


Whisk a tablespoonful of 
Lux into a lather in very hot 
water. Let white things soak 
a few minutes in the hot 
suds. Press suds through. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three 
hot waters and dry in sun. 


For colored cotton 
wash goods, have suds and 
rinsing waters almost cool. 
Wash very quickly to keep 
colors from running, and 


hang in shade. 


Lux won’t cause any color 
to run that pure water alone 
will not cause to run. 





Won't injure anything pure water alone won’t harm 


Always press dotted 
Swiss on the wrong side on 
a well padded board. This 


makes the dots stand out. 


Tucks should be pulled 
taut and ironed length- 
wise. 


Ruffles should be pressed 
by holding straight on the 
hem edge and then ironing 
up into the gathers. Nose 
the iron well in. 


Embroidery and lace 
should be pressed on the 


wronz side, 
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At one exclusive shop in every city 
Betty Wales Dresses are sold. Every 
dress is correct in design and style, 
honest of fabric, and of full value. 
Read why these famous dressmakers 
advise laundering fine cotton frocks 


S) 


World’s largest makers 
of printed — 
Wash Fabrics give 
laundering directions 


The secret of washing printed 
wash fabrics is to do : - 
quickly. If a delicate fabric 
lies in strong suds while soap 
is rubbed on it, it will = 
stand many washings. P - 
colors fade quickly an . e 
threads become rough an 
coarsened. in 
r this reason we advis 
in pet of Lux—which is a 
“neutral” soap—con- 
free alkali. Lux 


ds and 


pure 
taining no 
makes an instant su 
requires no rubbing. 
We have used Lux in 
washing out printed —_ 
fabrics and find that they 
retain their original colors 
and their smooth, even - 
ture. The pure, mild latt . 
quickly loosens the dirt with- 
out rubbing. 

As manufacturers, we 
would be glad if all our cus- 
tomers would wash I acific 
printed wash fabrics in Lux. 
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PACIFIC MILLS 


















































Great dress 
manufacturer says: 
“Launder cottons 
as carefully as silks’’ 


We are interested to see that 
the Lux advertising is teach- 
ing women to launder their 
fine lingerie dresses and 
blouses as carefully as silk. 
The colors in our wash 
dresses should be fresh and 
bright after many washings. 
When women ask if our colors 
are fast, we say that it de- 
pends largely upon the wash- 
ing. No color is fast enough 
to withstand the brutal laun- 
dering that some people give 
their most delicate garments. 
The Lux way of washing a 
garment without rubbing 
saves not only the color but the 
smooth surface of the fabric, 
the fine laces and embroid- 
eries that are on so many 
summer dresses, and the deli- 
cate handwork. 
BE1t iY WALES 
DRESSMAKERS 
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66 Mother-in-law stuff 


(Continued from page 49) 


Orgus Hucks fastered Mr. Crump more firmly with his eye. 
“Nan to man,” he said; ‘‘man to man, Peeb, what’ll you 
give me to murder her?” 
He waited a moment, and then added: 
“In cold blood, Peeb; what'll you give me to murder her in 


cold blood? Thoroughly!” 


IT 

EABODY CRUMP seated himself on the upturned pail and 
Mr. Hucks sat on the decaying stringer of the cow shed. 
“Now you’re talkin’, Org,” Mr. Crump said. ‘Now you're 
sayin’ something. I thought you was drunk, but now you're 
talkin’ business.” 
“Nan to man,” 
sition. 
asked. 
W hi it'll you give: 


Mr. Hucks said. “Clean business propo- 
Bump her off neat and thorough and no questions 
That’s me, Peeb. 


>? 


“No, sir!” 
less life!”’ 

“Forty five, then.” 

“No, sir!”’ 

“Org,”’ said Mr. Crump solemnly. 
a good many dollars, Org.” 

We, ou won’t make it any money,” said Mr. Hucks. ‘‘Money 
ain’t no good any more. You make it two quarts an’ me an’ 
you can talk business.’ 

“Aw, now, Org!’ said Mr. Crump in a pained tone. “You 
ain’t goin’ to be unreasonable, be you? Two quarts! Why, I 
ain’t got but a few gallons myself, Org, an’ no more comin’ 
from nowhere. You got to be fair an’ reasonable when you 
want to do business. Say fifty dollars. How about fifty 
dollars, Org? Just think of what that'll buy!” 

“What do I want with 
fifty dollars, Peeb; a 


said Mr. Hucks promptly. ‘Not on your wuth- 


“ll make it fifty! That’s 








“Serve her right, drat 
her!” Mr. Crump said. ' 
‘‘Jaw-howlingest eee 
mother-in-law in ten | He f a 
counties.” . 

“Except mine, Peeb,” { ii 
said Mr. Hucks. ‘There yh i 
ain’t none worse than WWE i) \! i 
mine.” | 

Mr. Crump ignored 
this. He reached 
into his pocket for his 
pipe and tried to fill it 
froma package of smoke- 
or-chew, but his hand 
was too unsteady. He 
gave it up and put some 
of the tobacco in his 
mouth instead 

“How you aim to kill 
her, Org?” he asked with 
interest. 

“Shoot her,” Mr. 
Hucks said pleasantly. 
“That’s what I had in 
mind, anyways.” 

Mr. Crump thought 
this over. 

“Uh huh,” he ad- 
mitted presently. ‘‘You 
could. She’s tough, but 
you could. If you hit 
her in the vital parts, 
Org. It wouldn’t do no 
good to wing her, say. 
She’d recover if you just 
winged her. She’s 
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dead man like me?” 
asked Mr. Hucks. “You 
know as well as I do 
that fifty dollars ain’t 
goin’ to do me no good 
when [| git hung for this 
double mother-in-law 
murder business.” 
“Well, what good 
would two quarts—” 
Mr. Crump began but 
through his fuddled 
mind the logic of Mr. 
Hucks’ form of payment 
found its way. Mr. 
Hucks could get rid of 
two quarts before he 
was captured and hauled 
to the bar of justice. 
Mr. Crump knew that 
Mr. Hucks could do it. 
He knew Mr. Hucks’ 
Jap mul ability in that direction. 
“You might get clean 
away,” said Mr. Crump, 
temporizing, for two 
quarts were not to be 
carelessly parted with. 
“Clean away!” Mr. 
Hucks scoffed. ‘How 
could I get clean away 
when I’d be plumb 
soused an’ petrified?” 
“You wouldn’t be, 
Org, if you took fifty 
dollars instead of two 
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— quarts. You could skip 








tough. You'd have to 
hit her in the vital parts, 


Org. I tell you that. 
5 ‘ Director—"* Yes. 


Man to man, I tell you “Actors all here?” 
that. And the first shot, “Ves 


Org.” 

“Sure! Vital parts,” 
Orgusagreed.‘Firstshot"” 

“Well, but how you goin’ to get nigh enough to her to do 
it?” Mr. Crump demanded. 

“Stalk her,” said Mr. Hucks. 
stalk her.” 

“Uh huh,” said Mr. Crump. ‘Might be done that way, 
Org, might be done! Stalk her, hey? That sounds reasonable. 
Sounds common sense. You couldn't chase her, like a rabbit; 
she’d turn on you. She’s turn on you and rip the ever-lastin’ 
stuffin’ out of you. You got to be mighty careful when you’re 
gettin’ at a woman like her, Org. Especially now, when she’s 
all steamed up and rampageous. I don’t say you ain’t got me 
interested, Org, but you and me has been friends a long time 
and I don’t want nothin’ harsh to happen to you. You've got 
to go about it mighty scientific.” 

‘“*That’s my business, Peeb,” Mr. Hucks said. 
the lookin’ out; you don’t. If I enter into this here contract 
it’s my business. I got to worry; you don’t. Question is: 
what’s it worth to you. That’s the main question.” 

‘Forty dollars,” said Mr. Crump after considering. 
dollars, cash down when you hit a vital part.” 


Moving Picture Manager 


“Git to windward of her and 


“T got to do 


“Forty 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 


**Costumes and sets all ready?” 


t How about the scenario?” 
“Oh, we'll make that up as we go along.” 


out an’ keep a goin’, no 
tellin’ how long. Why, 
Org,”’ he continued en- 
thusiastically, “I bet you 
could keep right on for- 
ever, nearly, gettin’ fifty 
dollars a mother-in-law. 
I bet there’s a million of 
them right in this country. An’ there’s Europe, an’ Asia, an’ 
Africa. It’s a reg’lar business, Org, if you want to treat it 
right. If I wasn’t so sort of tied down here—” 


Hé had in mind his cache of red liquor. A man couldn’t go 
rushing all over the country and leave twelve or sixteen 
gallons to the mercy of thirsty fellow mountaineers. But Mr. 
Hucks did not warni up to the suggestion. 

“IT ain’t makin’ no business of it, Peeb,’ 
friend had hurt his feelings. 

““T just come to you as man to man, seein’ as I was goin’ to 
get rid of a mother-in-law anyways. I ain’t goin’ into it asa 
business. Revenge, that’s what I’m doin’ it for. I’ve been bore 
down and tramped on and scorned at long enough, Peeb, and 
I’m goin’ to get my revenge. I’m goin’ to let the old jaw-devil 
know she can’t step on a worm always unless it turns tail once 
in awhile. Business? I don’t ask nobody to pay me for what 
I’m goin’ to do to my mother-in-law, do I? I’m goin’ to git 
rid of her for revenge, Peeb. For the pleasure I’ll git out of it, 
revengin’ myself on her for what she’s (Continued on page 89) 


’ he said, as if his 
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“Don’t Envy Beauty— 


Use Pompetan 


t “How well you look tonight!” Such compliments 
are the daily joy of the woman who applies her cream, 
‘ powder, and rouge correctly. Here is the Pompeian way 
to instant beauty: 
4 First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanish- 
= ing). It softens the skin and holds the powder. Work the 
1 cream well into the skin so the powder adheres evenly. 
Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes 
the skin beautifully fair and adds the charm of delicate 
fragrance. 


Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. 
Do you know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the 
eyes sparkle with a new beauty? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to 
subdue the Bloom. Presto! The face is beautified and 
youth-i-fied in an instant! (Above 3 preparations may be 
used separately or together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 

TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder 
shade is moreimportant than the color of dress you wear. 
Our new NATURELLE shade is a more delicate tone 
than our Flesh shade,and blends exquisitely with a medium 
complexion. Our new RACHEL shade is a rich cream 
tone for brunettes. See offer on coupon. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, rachel, flesh, 
white. Pompeian BLOOM (a rouge that won’t crumble) 
-light, dark, medium. Guaranteed by the makers of 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pom- 
peian NIGHT Cream (50c), for dry skins; Pompeian 
FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum with a real perfume odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 


Miss Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel en- 
titled, ‘Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.’’ The rare beauty and charm of 
Miss Clark are revealed in dainty colors. Size, 28 x 7'4 inches. Price, 10c. 
Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and 
Fragrance (atalcum powder) sent with the Art Panel. With these samples you 
| can make many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 


ompelan 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 
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TEAR OFF NOW 


To mail or for Pompeian shopping hint in purse 








GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any pack- 
age is your guarantee of quality and 
safety. Should you not be completely 
satisfied, the purchase price will be 
gladly refunded by The Pompeian 
Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 











Gentlemen: T enclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite Clark 
Panel. Also please send the 5 samples. 
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“Don’t Envy 
Beauty — 
Use Pompeian” 






City ————_—__—— 
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Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below. 



































The No. 2C Autographic 


KODAK, Junior 


equipped with 
Kodak Anastigmat 


f.7.7 lens and Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter 


$25.00 








This Camera fits into a niche, all its own. The size of the picture it makes, 2% x4% 
inches, is particularly pleasing; is almost up to the full post card size—and yet the 
camera itself is small, light, convenient. 


The Kodak Anastigmat lenses are made to exactly fit Kodak requirements. They 
are not merely an adaptation of a lens to the Kodak. ‘They are a Kodak product 
designed to fit Kodaks, and in each case designed with particular reference to the size 
and type of Kodak and Kodak shutter that they are to be used with. The (7.7 lens 
used on the 2C Kodak has more speed than the best of the rectilinear lenses and is at 
least equal to the best anastigmats in depth, sharpness and flatness of field. 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter has speeds of 4, 4 and ; of a second for ‘‘snap- 
shots’’, has the usual time and ‘‘ bulb”’ actions for prolonged exposures. It is an un- 
usually reliable shutter, works smoothly and is quiet in its action. 


The No. 2C Junior is covered with genuine grain leather, is finely finished in every 
detail, is extremely simple in operation, is ‘‘autographic’’, of course and, with the 
Kodak Anastigmat lens, produces negatives having that crispness and sharpness that are 
characteristic of the true anastigmat. 


The price, $25.00, includes the excise war tax. 


All Dealers’ 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocusstsr, N.Y., The Kodak City 














Indestructible Ice 
PLEAS tell me why Bessie Love did it, in “The Fighting 


Colleen.” In one scene we see her dashing out to obtain 
some ice, per doctor’s orders. Finally after covering two or 
three blocks, she discovers an ice wagon going down the street. 
She runs up to back of wagon, grabs a piece of ice, runs back 
home with ice under her arm, puts it on the table and it shows 
no signs of melting! 

Epwarpb G. Ficc, New York. 


Thrift In The G. N. W. ‘ 

LIKE to see these films all about the Great Northwest, 

but I have to report an incongruity in James Oliver Cur- 
wood’s ‘‘Nomads of the North.” The officer of the Mounted 
Police is seen to be knocked down by a falling tree in the 
forest fire scene. The officer has to be carried away by 
Challoner. While he is being picked up, supposedly only 
partially conscious, he has the presence of mind to grab his hat! 


C. W. W., Arlington, Mass. 
Coiffure a La Cast- 


avvay 
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THs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, that was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 








Now You See It and Now You Don’t. 

LIKED “Nineteen and Phyllis,” with Charlie Ray—but I 

noticed this: shortly after the hold-up in the car which con- 
veyed the young people home from the dance, Jimmy, An- 
drew’s rival, boasts in Andrew’s presence that he still has his 
watch and ring, Andrew having been relieved of his in the car. 
Later, however, Andrew is seen sitting at his desk with the 
wrist-watch in plain view. 

Again, Jimmy swaggers into the office and asks Andrew the 
time, and our hero is angry. But in a few minutes the wrist- 
watch is again very much in evidence. 

JANE G. MorGan, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


This Received the Most Votes 
THEL CLAYTON’S husband, in “The Price of Possession,” 
is shot in the back after a fight. He staggers down the road 
holding his hand on his back—difficult as such a feat may 
seem. Rescued by two men he is carried into his own home 
and laid upon a couch, whereupon his wife begins to bathe a 
wound somewhere 
in the region of his 





VA NOVAK, in 

‘The Torrent,” 
is found unconscious 
on the beach of an 
island, by anaviator. 
He raises her head 
to give her a drink 
and her hair is wet 
and hanging partly 
over her face. A 
minute later when 
she hasregained con- 
sciousness, her hair | 
is neatly combed as -—_ + 
if she had been to a | 
hairdresser’s estab- 
lishment. 
Joun P. Scott, 
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Fredonia, Kansas. RURAL Ht 4) 
re Ei<SUY 
PARIS 
Eclipsing Joshua's si 
Record | 


N “Rio Grande,” | 
when Rosemary | 
Theby and Danny 
are by the fire, he 
looks toward the 
west, where the set- 






AND WE'LL WAGER IT’S STILL RUNNING STRONG 


In Frank Mayo's ‘Hitchin’ Posts,” a scene taken on the Mississippi 
River presumably at the close of the Civil War, shows, on the river 


bank, a Ford speeding by—in 1865 ! 


heart. 
ELIZABETH 
WINKLER, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Still Improving on 
Stevenson 

N every picturiz- 

ation of a Robert 
Louis Stevenson 
story, the director 
does his durndest to 
go the original story 
one better. The lat- 
est instance occurs 
in “The White Cir- 
cle.” The year, if I 
remember correctly, 
was 1880—yet Spot- 
tiswoode Aiken wore 
cortoise-shell- 
rimmed glasses, such 
as have only been 
worn the last few 
years. Ps te Ge 


J.C., Salem, Mass. Canton, Ohio. 





ting sun is partly 
hidden by a peculiar 
little cloud. Near the end of the picture, after Rosemary has 
been teaching school in Mexico for a year, the priest tells 
Danny to go to her, and points to the western sky. And there 
is the same old sunset, little cloud and all, just as if it had stood 
still all that time. M. C., Darlington, Wis. 


A Canine Cinderella 
ATHERINE MacDONALD’S dog Esther, in ‘‘Passion’s 
Playground,” is seen, at the convent gate, to be a little 
mongrel puppy, and goes into a hat-box as such. On the 


steamer Esther is a sharp-nosed black and white dog of an 
entirely different breed. H. B.CusHMan, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wish We Had One 
Like It 
N King Vidor’s production, “The Jack-Knife Man,” the 
alarm clock is set at half-past five, and it goes off at five 
minutes past nine. 
THEODORE E. MILLER, Woburn, Mass. 


Write Your Own Headline 
N “Passion,” Pola Negri as the milliner’s apprentice is seen 
carrying a hat in a large box which is covered with a design 
of black diamonds, when it falls in the street and a horse tramps 
on it. A few moments later, when she returns to the shop, the 
design on the wrecked box has changed from diamonds to 
stars! HorTENSE HENKING, Hollywood, California. 
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How to Keep 
Your Hair Beautiful 


Without Beautiful Well Kept Hair 


You can never be Really Attractive 


TUDY the pictures of these beau- 

tiful women and you will see just 

how much their hair has to do with 
their appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of 
luck, it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair 
if you care for it properly. Beautiful 
hair depends almost entirely upon 
the care you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings 
out the real life and lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes your hair 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been sham- 
pooed properly, and is thoroughly 
clean, it will be glossy, smooth and 
bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft 
and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beau- 
tiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soaps. The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely grease- 
less product cannot possibly injure 
and it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 

If you want to see how really beau- 
tiful you can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 

IRST, wet the hair and scalp in 

clear, warm water. Then apply 
a little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather In Thoroughly 
WO or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather. This should be rubbed 
in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dan- 
druff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly, using 
clear, fresh, warm water. Then use 
another application of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell, when the hair 
is perfectly clean, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 

Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 

HIS is very important. After the 

final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two 
changes of good warm water and 
followed with a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you 
will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier 
than it 1s. 

If you want to always be remem- 
bered for your beautiful well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo. This regular week- 
ly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft, and the hair 
fine and silky, 
bright, fresh look- 
ing and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to 
manage, and it 
will be noticed 
and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo 
at any drug store 
or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-oz. 
bottle should last 
for months. 








Splendid for children, 
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B., GEORGETOWN, TEXAsS.—So 
you have always been good at 


arithmetic, but one fraction 

troubles you: your better half. 
Fie fie! I am not married so I cannot sym- 
pathize with you. Albert Roscoe, Metro 
studios, Hollywood, Cal. 


Bitty W., SPENCER, MAss.—You sent in 
a limerick four lines long and said you 
would write a lot of them every week if we 
would pay you one hundred dollars every 
Saturday—and I replied that we could only 
rent you, not buy you—and now you're 
mad. Well, I can’t help it. And I don’t 
know why I am answering your questions 
but here you are anyway. Earle Williams’ 
wife was formerly Miss Florine Walz. 
Walter McGrail was Maurice Monnier in 
“Blind Youth.” Douglas Fairbanks is five 
feet, eleven inches tall. 
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Yo do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 

Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. dio addresses will not be 
given in this me mg because a complete list - 
them is printed here in the magazine each month 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


There have been rumors— but then there 
always are. 


G. S., Racine, Wis.—I think you will be 
able to communicate with Barbara Bedford 
through the Fox studios, Hollywood, Cal. 
She is awfully young and pretty and nice, 
isn’t she? I liked her in “The Last of 
the Mohicans.’’ She has the great gift of 
repression. 


ANNABELLE.—Have never heard Buck 
Jones called any other name, though I 
doubt not he would be just as interesting if 
his name were Pete Perkins. He’s a comer, 
all right. His latest is “The Big Punch.” 
Ruth Roland and Herbert Heyes are not 
married—to each other. Miss Roland isn’t 
married at all—now—but Mr. Heyes is, and 
has several very charming children. 
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NATALIE.— Good intentions — but no 
stamp. That’s why I am writing you in full 
view of the audience instead of by mail. 
You may address Pearl White at Fox, in 
Manhattan, even if she did sail for Europe 
fora vacation. They will deliver your letter 
to her when she returns. Marguerite Clark, 
First National; George Arliss, Pathe. 
Neither of these artists is making pictures 
right now, but the companies will forward 
their mail. Arliss is giving a superb per- 
formance in “The Green Goddess,”’ a new 
legitimate production, in New York City. 


AnNA.—Do you, you ask, catch cold if 
you sit in the Z row in the theater? Oh, 
Anna, Anna! For that I should refuse to 
disclose the identity of the gentleman you 
are seeking, but I must do my duty. Henry 
Clive played Richard Vale with Alice Brady 
in ‘Her Silent Sacrifice.”” [ 
never knew a woman yet who 





sacrificed or did anything in 





Wanpba.—Well, Wanda, I 
am certainly glad to welcome 
you back. Where have you 
been? You hope, you say, to 
be a great artist. Oh, Wan- 
da, why won’t you wish some- 
thing original? Marguerite 
Clark has made one recent 
photoplay, “Scrambled 
Wives.”” She lives down at 
Red Top Farm, her husband’s 
home near New Orleans, La., 
and she’s happily married 
and doesn’t care who knows 
it. I couldn’t say when she 
will make another picture be- 
cause Marguerite couldn't 
say herself. Au revoir, Wan- 


quick. 


BiLtLieE, DALLAs.—Did you 
see Bebe Daniels when she 
visited her old home town— 
also yours? She was there, 
all right, and I understand 
the town turned out for her. 
I would, if I were Dallas. 
Norma Talmadge is married He 
to Joseph Schenck and Con- 
stance to John Pialoglo. Mr. 
Schenck is a theatrical man- 
ager and Mr. Pialoglo a to- 
bacco merchant. Bebe isn’t 
married or engaged to be. 


author. 


HE wanted to be a movie star 

And she besieged the studios where they said her nay 

in cold disdain. 
‘“‘We never heard of you; go and get a reputation.” 

And so she went and got a reputation—a good one, and 


“The Tiger’s 
a literary agent to sell. 
“Well, anyway,” he muttered grimly, 
the country with the money.” 
. But nobody bought the masterpiece of the high-brow 


A. Tragic Trilogy 


—of course. 


And now nobody speaks to her! 


He was a high-brow author. 
“Why do you not write for the screen?”’ asked his friends 
with polite encouragement. 
a “The films?” he cried, aghast. 
But he secretly wrote a fearsome five-reeler which he called 
Mate” or something on that order and sent it to 


“Bah! the films!”’ 


Ill 


married the star in whose pictures he had played the role 

of her fiercely passionate suitor. 
And then, after a few months, she sued him for divorce. 
“He drinks and gambles and stays out nights,” 

to the judge. 
“How strange,” 


“T can buy a home in 


she wailed 


murmured the court as he signed the decree. East’ 


silence, but I suppose it is 
possible. 


P. S.—Ah there, little post- 
script! I don’t know how 
they would pronounce it in 
Japan, but in Hollywood it is 
Seh-shu Ha-ya-ka-wa. [ 
hope you will be able to as- 
tonish your friends when you 
master this seemingly simple 
feat. It’s great exercise for 
anyone who stutters. De- 
mosthenes should have tried 
that instead of the pebbles. 


GLApDYs, OMAHA.—You ad- 
mire everything about me: 
the way I write, my eyes and 
hair, my sarcastic remarks. 
And I—I admire about you 
your extreme good taste. It’s 
wonderful what good taste 
you have. “Trust Your 
Wife’ is Katherine MacDon- 
ald’s latest photoplay. Kath- 
erine isn’t married now and 
has no matrimonial inten- 
tions that I have heard. In 
the February issue of PHoTo- 
PLAY there was a “West Is 
impression of her. 
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Datsy Dare.—Photoplays do not neces- 
sarily have their first showing in New York, 
although New York or Los Angeles usually 
sees them first. However, Anaheim, Ox- 
nard and Santa Monica in California, and 
Stamford, Conn., and Paterson, N. J., in the 
east, have witnessed the premiers of some of 
the most notable film plays. David Wark 
Griffith always takes his new pictures to 
some smaller city for its first showing. 
After that he often revises, cuts and re- 
titles the picture. It’s a good idea. “‘Dream 
Street’’ had its debut in Stamford. 


J.McC.,ParK FALLs.—Is it right 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


Well, if I were as human as all that I 
wouldn’t be good natured about answering 
them. Now that I have slammed myself as 
I would allow no one else to slam me, pro- 
ceed. Richard Barthelmess? He plays 
Youth in Paramount's ‘‘Experience,’”’ oppo- 
site Marjorie Daw. But he was only loaned 
for that one performance, and may still be 
addressed at the Griffith studios, Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y. 


M. H., OREGON.—How are you, thirteen- 
year-old? Mildred Davis is six years older 


Jimste.—Don’t worry about not being 
able to keep the young lady in clothes. Pro- 
pose to her anyway and remember that she 
probably doesn’t want to dress out of style. 
Lew Cody has gone abroad for a vacation 
but he will be back soon. He was born in 
1885. Barbara Bedford is nineteen. 


KATHERINE L., PITTsBUuRGH.—The ‘S” 
in Dick Barthelmess’ name stands for Sem- 
ler. Here’s Richard’s history: he was born 
in New York City, May 9, 1895. He was 
educated at Stamford and Hartford, Conn., 

and played in summer stock com- 
panies for five years before going 








that Theda Bara was born in Ara- 


bia? No, no, Joseph—Cincinnati. 





Atpa C. pER., Honc Kona, 
Cuina.—There’s something mys- 
terious about you. The subtle 
fragrance of the Orient clings to 
your letter. Though I have tried 
and tried to forget it and go 
through the mail from Oshkosh, 
New Haven, and Butte, I can’t 
concentrate. Don’t say I didn’t 
remember you. How could I for- 
get you? And how can I forget 
your question: which of Colleen 


Moore's eyes is brown? Mildred 
Harris is divorced from Mr. 
Charles Chaplin. She is now 


working in Cecil de Mille’s new 
picture—after “The Affairs of 
Anatol.”” Dorothy Dalton is in 
the same picture. Miss Dalton 
was born in Chicago in 1893. 
Write to her care Paramount. 





South Seas.” 





43 Miles from Bahama 


O, this is not a scene from “Underneath the 

Bamboo Tree,” nor “White Shadows in the 
It has nothing to do with moving 
pictures and, alas, moving pictures have never 


. had anything to do with it. 


W. F. W., PALMER, MAss.—Re- 
minds me of the farmer who, when 
asked how he felt in the big city, 
replied, “I felt for my pocketbook 
most of the time.’ Neal Hart is 
not related to William S. Clarine 
Seymour died in May, 1920. True 
Boardman died in September, 
1918. Boardman was the hero of 
the old “‘Stingaree’’ series, which 
enjoyed wide popularity and pros- 
perity some years ago, for Kalem. 

MARGUERITE.—Yes, Wally’s 
little son looks very much like his 
dad, but he resembles Dorothy 
Davenport Reid, too. He is the 





Bahama 


So far as our statistical surveyors have been 
able to determine, this is the only inhabited spot 
on the face of the globe where the natives have 
never seen a movie. 
The name of Mary Pickford means nothing to 
the 671 brunettes who inhabit Bimini in the 
Islands, although forty-three miles 
away, as the airplanes make it, is the city of 
Miami, Florida, where there are picture palaces 
that would do credit to any town. 
There is stored on the white sand of Bimini’'s 
beach millions of dollars’ worth of red, red 
liquor, but there are no motion pictures. 
natives don't care for toddies or juleps or high- 
balls, but they'd probably go mad over Charlie 
Chaplin. 


on the screen. The film that 
brought him into prominence was 
“War Brides,’ with Nazimova. 
Barthelmess is five feet seven in- 
ches tall and weighs 135 pounds. 
His wife is Mary Hay, the dancer. 
Glad to be able to give you this 
information. 


SopH1A.—Don’t try to start 
something you can’t finish and 
that nobody else can finish for you. 
Mary and Doug are very happy 
and are about to leave California 
for a second honeymoon trip to 
Mexico City, where a house has 
been leased for the period of their 
visit. Mary finished ‘‘Through 
the Door” before leaving. Ken- 
neth Harlan is married. Priscilla 
and Wheeler Dean Oakman have 
no children. 


Dotty DimpLes.—Tony Mor- 
eno hasn’t been married since the 
last time you asked me that. 


INNOCENCIA.—I like that name, 
it is very pretty and very appro- 
priate. Anita Stewart was born 
in 1897. Her brother George is 
playing opposite Alice Lake for 
Metro right now. He isn’t mar- 
ried. Walter Long, I believe, is. 


Mary PICKFORD FOREVER.— 
Rah—rah—rah! I can’t help 


The wondering what the outcome of 


that “popularity contest’’ would 
have been if all Mary’s admirers 
had “‘voted.’”” May McAvoy, who 
was the delicious Grizel of ‘‘Senti- 











idol of his parents, naturally, and 





mental Tommy’”’, is now working 





has about all the toys a small boy 

would wish for, but he isn’t spoiled 

at all. I believe you would call Wallace 
Reid a blond. His hair is rather light than 
dark. I’m no good at these descriptive 
things, anyhow; but next time I see Wally 
I'll take a good long look at him and report 
to you. 


G. G., BALTIMORE.—Your question was 
rather out of my line, being more a job of 
the Weather Man. But I asked our office 
boy, who used to live there, what was the 
climate of Portland, Oregon, and he said 
disdainfully, ‘Tell ‘em it rains eleven 
months in the year and drizzles for the other 
half." Now mind you, I have never been 
there; so don’t invoke the wrath of all my 
Portland correspondents upon me. Ethel 
Clayton was on the stage in various well- 
known productions, among them “The 
Devil,’”’ “‘The Brute,” “and “The Country 
Boy.”” She joined Lubin in November, 
1912, and has been in pictures ever since. 
A youthful and very charming veteran. 


FLORENCE G. K., ALLENTOWN, PA.—You 
say you find me very human and so are not 
afraid to ask as many questions as you wish. 


than you, Bebe Daniels, seven, and Marion 
Davies, eleven. Many happy returns. 


GisH ApMIRER.—Dorothy is married to 
James Rennie, the handsome young actor 
of “Spanish Love.”” Dorothy will probably 
be making more pictures soon—her latest is 
“Oh Jo’’—which was made under the title 
of ‘‘The Ghost in the Garret.’’ Lillian, it is 
rumored, will play Marguerite in ‘Faust.’ 
I can’t think of anyone on the screen or 
stage who could play the real Marguerite so 
well, can you? 


E. J. O., WASHINGTON.—Thanks for your 
definite, business-like letter. It helps me a 
great deal when anyone takes the trouble to 
typewrite his questions. Providing always, 
of course, that he is familiar with the inner 
workings of a Remingwood. Wanda Haw- 
ley was born in 1897; Helen Ferguson in 
1901; Edith Johnson in 1895. Elaine Ham- 
merstein won't tell her birth-date but the 
place was New York. She has brown hair 
and gray eyes and weighs 120 pounds. Sev- 
eral ladies I know would much, much rather 
tell their birth-date than their weight. 


on the west coast at the Lasky stu- 

dios, having signed a long-time 
contract with Paramount, perhaps to be a 
Realart star. I consider her the ideal Barrie 
heroine, and next to Maude Adams, the 
most believable interpreter of the Scotch- 
man’s will-o-the-wisp fantasies. May isn’t 
married. She is one of the sweetest girls I 
know. I rather wish she could play ‘‘Peter 
Pan” on the screen. Gladys Leslie in 
“Straight Is the Way” and “Jim the Pen- 
man.” 


VIOLETTE.—Do you, by any chance, pro- 
nounce it ‘“‘vee-o-lay?’”’ There—I have 
been reading those advertisements again. 
They fascinate me somehow. The promises 
are always so much more perfect than any 
reality could possibly be, and the ladies who 
illustrate the various powders and perfumes 
and—and so forth—are enchantingly ephem- 
eral—whatever that means. Viola Dana, 
Metro. Tom Moore, Goldwyn. Tom For- 
man and Milton Sills, Lasky. Emory John- 
son, Brunton Studios, Hollywood, Cal. 





Betty.—I am glad I am not a woman. 
If I were you girls would doubtless suspect 
my beautiful wavy hair of being but a wig. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 54) 


THE UNKNOWN WIFE— Universal. 


OMETHING strangely familiar about 
this plot. Young crook goes to country 
town, meets a nice girl and promptly decides 
in favor of the straight and narrow path. 
However, when Edith Roberts is the girl 
and Casson Ferguson the crook, and there’s 
a maximum of “heart interest’”’ and a min- 
imum of gun-play, we can sit through it, 
and enjoy it. Socan you. 


THE IDOL OF THE NORTH— 


Paramount. 


ISH canneries have supplanted the dance 
halls of Alaska. However, there’s nary 


a fish cannery in this Tale of the North, and | 


the dance halls flourish. So does Dorothy 
Dalton. It pictures the days of the gold 
rush, when miners possibly did some mining, 
between reels, but at all other times congre- 
gated at the “Aurora Borealis.’’ Don’t take 
the youngsters. Thankfulness note: The 
director left out the northern lights. 


A MESSAGE FROM MARS— Metro. 


RATHER innocuous offering, this film 

version of the Richard Ganthoney 
play. Bert Lytell, as the egotist who has an 
unpleasant dream in which he sees himself as 
others see him, and promptly reforms 
thereat, seems not at ease in his role. Lon- 
don atmosphere is furnished by a frisky 
hansom cab and two lamp posts. Children 
may enjoy the scenes where our hero rescues 
a lady from a burning building, but the 
photoplay on the whole can hardly be said 
to challenge the interest of the adult mind. 


HER LORD AND MASTER— 
Vitagraph. 


HEN a motion picture director can 

successfully present, in pantomime, 
the inner workings of the human mind and 
heart, when he can maintain suspense and 
hold interest through the sincerity of his 
players, and without resorting to one trick or 
artifice of melodrama, we consider him an 
artist. Such a one is Edward Jose who, in 
this picturization of the Martha Merton 
play, brings us one of the most realistic of 
the season’s screen offerings. Here, too, 
the locale is London, but in sharp contrast 
to ‘‘A Message from Mars,’’ Mr. Jose has 
placed dependence not upon lamp posts and 
hansom cabs, but upon his own artistry, to 
create the desired atmosphere. Alice Joyce 
adds another milestone to her remarkable 
career. H. E. Herbert, in her support, is 
excellent. One of the most delightful photo- 
plays of the month. 


THE LITTLE FOOL— Shurtleff — 
Metro. 


HE camera has translated most success- 

fully Jack London’s ‘Little Lady of 
the Big House”’ and has given us a photo- 
play which, while following the book with 
marked fidelity up to the gripping climax, 
ends more graciously. The atmosphere of 
the Big House, with its hospitality, charm 
and romance has been fully retained in the 
screen play and its characters are living 
human beings in whom you will be vastly 
interested. Milton Sills, Ora Carew and 
Nigel Barrie head the cast. The silent 


drama attains new dignity with the release 
of such a photoplay—but why the title? 
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And the same rich scents 
you may enjoy tonight 


VERYWHERE in Burma 
tonight little fires are being 
lighted and in each home, a 

little Burmese lady is sprinkling 
sweet powders over a live and 
glowing coal. 


All through India, up through 
China—in fact through all the 
length and breadth of the East- 
ern world, millions of people 
are happier and more rested 
because faint wisps of incense 
are rising in their homes. 


Vantine’s—the true 
Temple Incense 


And because of Vantine’s, the 
same delicate scents of the East 
may arise tonight in your home 
to delight you—to refresh you 
—to enchant you. 

Vantine’s Temple Incense is 
the name to think of. The 
druggist, the gift shop and the 
department store are your 
sources of supply—for all over 


the country these are the sta- 
tions where you may get the 
true Eastern incense— the in- 
cense which the East uses and 
Vantine’s have imported for 
years. 


Which do you think 
you prefer? 


It comes in three delicate fra- 
grances—Sandalwood, Wistaria 
and Pine. Some like the rich 
Oriental fulness of Sandalwood, 
others choose the sweetness of 
Wistaria and still others prefer 
the clear and balmy fragrance 
of Pine. 


Try tonight, the fragrance 
which you think you prefer. 
Most shops have it waiting for 
you. 

But if your shop does not, just 
name that fragrance in the mar- 
gin of the coupon, and we shall 
be glad to send it as your first 
acquaintance package. 



























Vantine’s Temple Incense is sold at drug 
stores, department stores and gift shops 
in two forms—powder and cones—and 
in packages at 25¢— 50¢ and 75e. 
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A.A. VANTINE&CO. 
64 Hunterspoint Ave. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


I enclose 25Sc. for the Introductory 
Package of Vantine’s Temple [ncense. 
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Sani-Flush 


YRAOCE MARK REG US PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 









































Makes a 
Spotless Closet Bowl 


WITHOUT SCRUBBING, 
Sani-F lush dissolves stains and in- 
crustations in the closet bowl, re- 
moves sediment from the trap and 
by thoroughly cleaning destroys all 
odors. Sani-Flush does all of the 
hard work for you. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-F lush into the bowl accord- 
ing to the directions on the can. 
Flush. The bowl and hidden trap 
are as shining white, as spotlessly 
clean and odorless as new. 

Sani-F lush is sold at grocery, 
drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it locally 
at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can 


postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


CORA 



















Flower Drops, the most concen- 
trated andexquisite erfume ever 
produced. Made without alcohol 
A single drop lasts a week. 

Bottle like pictare, with long 
ITY stopper. ose or Lilac $1.50; 

ily of the Valley or Violet $2.00; 
Romanza, our very latest Flower 
Drops, $2.50. Send 20 cts. stamps 
or silver for minature bottle. 

Flower Drops Toilet Water, 
6-o0z. bottles, $1.50; Talcum glass 
jars, 0c; at druggists or by mail, 


Rieger’s Mon Amour per ounce 
$1.50; Garden Queen $2.00; Alca- 
gar $2.25; Parfum Rienzi $2.50; 
Honolulu Boquet $1.00. At drug- 

: gists or by mail. Nothing finer. 
& Send $1.00 for souvenir box of 
: five 25c bottles, different odors 


PAUL RIEGER & CO. (since 1872) 301 First St., San Francisco 


Send $1°2° For 


bs 
oa 
. 





A Single Drop 
Lasts a Week 


Five 25¢ Bottles. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded) 


KNOW YOUR MEN—Fox 


F they were like the men in this Pearl 
White feature, we wouldn’t want to know 
them. Poor Pearl is persecuted pathetically 
and becomes just dreadfully disillusioned. 
However, one of said persecutors dies nat- 
urally, one unnaturally, and the third re- 
forms, so all ends well. Miss White’s ad- 
| mirers will no doubt follow her sympathet- 
|ically throughout her tribulations, but the 
| picture is not an absorbing one. 
| 


| THE MAGNIFICENT BRUTE— 





Universal. 
UDSON Bay Trading Post in the Far 
North, factor’s beautiful daughter, 


nicely polished villain imported from gay 
Paree, and Frank Mayo, proving, in his 
role of a French-Canadian trapper, that he 
can act as well as fight. We liked this, de- 
spite the ancient plot. The snow scenes are 
among the most beautiful that the motion 
picture camera has ever caught. 


THE GOAT—Metro. 


HERE is nothing sad about Buster 

Keaton excepting his expression, and 
even that is funny. He has discovered two 
or three new “gags,” to use a technical 
term, and has gaily refurbished a score of 
| old ones, for this comedy, and if you don’t 
laugh at them all you're taking life far too 
seriously these days. 


THE HICK—Vitagraph. 


NE of Larry Semon’s high-powered 

spontaneous combustions, guaranteed 
to make you laugh throughout, and wonder 
how he does it, to escape alive. This most 
agile comedian has set himself a hard pace, 
but he seems quite equal to it. He’s the 
shock absorber of the celluloid. 


THE SMART SET—Universal. 


HOEVER believed that this plot was 

motion picture material, didn’t be- 

long to the smart sex. We have a show girl, 

rich man, two virtuous ex-convicts and an 

extraordinary amount of co-incidence, mixed 

up in a diamond robbery and served in five 
reels. Eva Novak is the principal mixer. 


OLIVER TWIST, JR.— Fox 


EFORE you go to see this, listen: it is a 
modernization of the beloved story by 
Charles Dickens. A Dickens’ story without 
any of the charm and the picturesque set- 
tings of the original. It seems, in fact, just 
a good old crook story with a punch and 
everything—masquerading under the title 
of the Dickens’ book. Harold Goodwin, the 
latest Fox star, seems somewhat mature to 
maintain the illusion of boyhood, even in 
this age of precocious children. 








YOU FIND IT EVERYWHERE— 


Howells 


POORLY directed picture somewhat 

relieved by the presence of Catherine 
Calvert and Herbert Rawlinson. It is a 
crude tale of a young piano manufacturer 
who falls in love with his piano tuner and 
attempts to satirize the labor situation. 
One of those pictures that means well. 


LOVE, HONOR AND BEHAVE— 
Sennett-Ass.-Prod. 


ACK SENNETT has turned philoso- 
pher in his usual amusing manner. He 
points a moral and adorns a tale with the 
aid of slapstick and hokum. The moral of 
this opus is “Don’t suspect your husband,” 
with Ben Turpin and Charles Murray 
pointing the moral and Marie Prevost and 
Phyllis Haver doing the adorning. If you 
have ever seen Marie and Phyllis you know 
how well they do it. Sennett approaches his 
high-water mark here. It is a return to his 
old satisfying standards. 


BARS OF IRON—Stoll 


HY do the English producers persist in 

giving us these trite stories? We 

have enough of our own. This, the tale of a 

wealthy young scion of a British house who 

marries a governess without telling her of 

the blot on his past, is unimaginatively 
developed. 


THE GREAT DAY— 


British Paramount 


NOTHER English picture—but this 

time directed by an American, Hugh 
Ford. Mr. Ford was almost hopelessly 
handicapped by an insincere story; he 
doubtless did the best he could with the 
material he had to work with. This is the 
first product of the Famous Players British 
studios, and a distinct disappointment. 
Except for some charming country scenes, 
and several shots of the impressive Alps— 
the real Alps—there is nothing in it to hold 
the interest. Arthur Bourchier is probably 
a good actor but he had little opportunity 
to prove it. 


EAST LYNNE— Hodkinson. 


ERE’S the good old Mrs. Henry Wood 
story all dressed up for celluloid con- 
sumption. Hugo Ballin has done it effec- 
tively and tastefully. Ballin used to be an 
artist, so you can always rely upon a certain 
amount of imagination and pictorial effect 
in his work. There is, in ‘East Lynne,” the 
wayward girl, the erring wife, the stalwart 
hero, the thoroughly bad villain, and all 
that sort of thing. You expect someone to 
burst out with “‘Curse you, Jack Dalton”’ at 
any moment. Mabel Ballin and Edward 
Earle share the acting honors, 





own. 





| for advertising values. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


few have been screened no less than three times. ; 
porations and Goldwyn, the world’s greatest users of fictional screen ma- 
terial, are looking with a favoring eye upon the original manuscript, for 
the first time, it may be said, in the histories of their greater endeavors. 


Original Stories in Demand 


N old subject—that of the original photoplay story, versus the built- 

up novel and the scenarioized stage drama—but a live one just now, 

for there are marked signs that the original story is really coming into its 
Not because any prophet in the wilderness is heroically campaigning 
for the out-and-out film author, but because all other veins of material 
are being rapidly worked out, and because, everywhere, writers are begin- 
ning to think in the picture language. 
practically exhausted, and enormous prices are paid, not for dramatic, but 
The same is even more intensely true of novels, 
for dozens of the most celebrated have been done twice, now, and not a 


The play market is already 


The Famous-Lasky cor- 











Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 64) 


them Mary Alden, who has the best cook 
in Los Angeles, up to tea one afternoon, 
and made the spice cakes, sandwiches and 
tea herself. 

But the affair wasn’t a success, because 
Betty has gorgeous Tiffany glass tea cups 
in orange and gold, which didn’t show that 
she’d forgotten to put any tea in the tea pot, 
she used bird seed instead of spice in the 
cakes and sugar instead of salt in the 
sandwiches. 

“I must be a good screen actress,” said 
Betty afterwards, ‘I’m such a rotten cook.” 


RADITION hath long asserted that to 
be the wife of a matinee idol isn’t the 
merriest job in the world. 

And it isn’t always the idol himself that 
makes it difficult, but the other people. 

Dorothy Davenport Reid had a unique 
experience lately that has caused a number 
of ripples in Hollywood, and cemented the 
general opinion that Wallace Reid’s wife is 
a regular person. 

Wally was getting out of his wife’s lim- 
ousine one afternoon in front of the house 
when he stumbled over something hidden 
under a rug on the floor. Moving the rug, 
he brought to light an eighteen-year-old 
girl, who sat up and smiled encouragingly. 

Poor Wally staggered a bit, and then, as 
usual, summoned his better half with a loud 
wail—"‘ Dotty.” 

Mrs. Reid appeared, viewed the young 
lady and politely suggested that she go 
home. 

She said she wouldn’t. 
invited her in to dinner. 

“Thought it might cure her,” said 
Dorothy Reid in telling a friend about it 
later. 

Well, unfortunately, it didn’t. For the 
next week, every time Mrs. Reid went to 
open her front door, or get her car, or walk 
about her garden, the girl tumbled in or 
Mrs. Reid tumbled over her. Once, as 
late as 1 o'clock, thinking they heard 
burglars, Mr. and Mrs. Reid went down to 
investigate, only to find the young lady 
kneeling against the French windows of 
the drawing room. 

Dorothy took her in, put her to bed, and 
the next morning gave her such a wise, 
sensible and charming lecture that Wally’s 
admirer was converted into an admirer of 
the whole family and finally consented to 
return to her home and her much-worried 
parents and leave the Reid household in 
comparative peace. 

“‘Girls will be girls,’’ said the pretty wife 
of the screen idol. ‘‘I don’t mind so much, 
but it makes poor Wally feel so silly that 
I always try to get rid of them as soon as 
possible.” 


So Wally’s wife 


Y gracious, these motion picture stars 
are getting finicky about their mar- 
riages. 

Generally the “‘long, long walk’”’ down the 
aisle once is enough for anybody, though 
we must admit that it’s pretty hard some- 
times to tell whether you're married or 
divorced, or both. 

Harry Carey and his wife, who was Olive 
Fuller Golden, went through the marriage 
ceremony a second time in San Francisco 
on March 4th in order to be perfectly sure 
that the knot was legal and would hold. 

The pair were first united in Oatman, 


Arizona, in January, 1920, before Mr. 
Carey's interlocutory decree issued in 
California became final. This seems to 


explain their penchant for weddings. 


ARY and Doug postponed their trip 
to Mexico because of the serious ill- | 
ness of Jack Pickford, who for two days was | 
so low with double pneumonia that physi- | 
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Or have you failed in one simple 
obligation of married life > 


N the lessening of a husband’s interest—his 
preference for the society of others—atten- 
tions more perfunctory than sincere —too 

many women are paying for their neglect 
of aduty. Unconscious of its importance, they 
have failedtoretain a certain charm and attrac- 
tiveness which they might so easily have kept. 
_ Aradiant, wholesome skin — how important 
it is to your attractiveness. And so easy 
to achieve. 

You can attain the beauty of a fresh, dainty 
complexion, just as thousands of attractive 
women have, if you begin today to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does more than 
the ordinary face cream. It has an exclusive 
the rapeutic property that actually “tones up”’ 
-—revitalizes—the sluggish tissues of the skin. 
Applied regularly it heals and nourishes the 
skin cells, soothes away redness and rough- 
ness, banishes slight imperfections. 

For the most effective way 
in which to use Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream —for the best 
method of treating the common 
troubles of the skin, read 


There is in Eve 
Beauty "ler" 





toilet aids. 
Purse for your hand bag. 
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Posed by Constance Talmadge in Good Refer- 


ences — a First National motion picture. Miss 
Talmadge is one of many motion picture 
beauties who use and endorse Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream for proper care of the complexion. 






Are you as interesting to your husband 
as on the day you were married? 


Health Hints, the little booklet packed with 
every jar. This booklet has been prepared by 
experts to insure that you get from Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream the fullest possible benefit. 


Goto your druggist today and purchase a jar 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty-cent 
or the one dollar size. Begin at once to gain 
the charm of a fresh, glowing, wholesome 
complexion —it will mean so much to you. 


Ingram’s Rouge—“Just to show a proper glow’’ 
use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the cheeks. A 
safe preparation for delicately emphasizing the 
natural color. The coloring matter is not absorbed 
by the skin. Subtly perfumed. Solid enke. Three 
perfect shades — Light, Medium and Durk — 50c. 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder — 
A complexion powder especially distinguished 
by the fact that it stays on. Furthermore, a 
powder of unexcelled delicacy of texture and re- 
tinement of perfume. Four tints— White, Pink, 
Flesh, Brunette — 50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
102 TENTH STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Com- 
pany, Windsor, Ontario. Australian residents 
address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 383 Flinders 
lane, Melbourne. New Zealand residents address 
Dimond & Hart, 33 Ghunzee Street, Wellington. 
Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 
36%, Havana. 


Ingranrs 
Milkweed 


Cream 


Ingram’s Beauty Purse— An attractive, new souvenir packet of the exquisite Ingram 
i Send us a dime, with the 


coupon below, and ieceive this dainty Beauty 





FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY, 102 TENTH STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Gentlemen — Enclosed, please find one dime, in return for which please send me 
} Ingram's Beauty Purse containing a silk and wool powder pad, a sample packet of 
} Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Fuce Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and, for the gentleman of the 
house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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Aspirin 


Always say ““Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name ‘“‘Bayer”’ 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicac?d. 


ASLACH, 


r 
PACE PowDER 


For over 50 years, fair women and fair 
skins have paid homage to Lablache. 
As a safe powder for the complexion, it 
has stood the test of time unto the third 
generation. Popular, 





pure, delicate—it 
clings. Sold in 
the old fash- 
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ioned box. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be danger- 
ous lesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, 75c. a box 
ot druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
10c. for a sample bor. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 














psd 49Now youcan buy 

the famous, 9- 
pound National Typewriter on time—direct from 
the factory. Same as used by thousands of doc- 
tors, lawyers, bankers, salesmen, students, writers 
and business men in 31 countries. Every feature 
of best, standard size machines. 28 keys, 84 char- 
acters. Brand new—vnot a rebuilt typewriter. 
Neat, compact carrying case free with every 
machine. Send today for our 10 Days’ Free Trial 
Offer and 10 Months’ Easy Payment Plan. 


National Typewriter Co., Dept. 8F, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


























Even the powder puff is black! 


by the octopus. 





cians despaired of his life. His mother was 
lat his bedside constantly and Mary, al- 
\though she was not allowed in the sick 
\room, spent two days and nights without 
sleep outside her brother’s door. 

| Jack is up and about now and out of 
danger, so it is expected that Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairbanks will soon leave for their trip to 
Mexico City where a house has been taken 
for them. 

Disquieting rumors concerning Mary’s 
health have been floating about lately, and 
her friends are urging her to take a real rest, 
which her European honeymoon failed to 
afford her. 


HEY were discussing a new director in 

one of the New York studios. 

“He'll make good,” insisted the chief 
director of the company—one of the big 
ones of the industry. 

“But he never directed pictures,”’ said 
another director a bit jealously. ‘What 
makes you think he’s going to be so won- 
derful?”’ 

“‘He’s the man that invented the short- 
vamp shoe over in Paris a dozen years ago,” 
said the boss director seriously. 

One overhears strange things in the 
studios. 


HE directorial magnet still draws ’em. 

Richard Bennett, a stage star in his 
own right for years and years, is going to 
be a movie director. He is learning the 
hows and whys on the Lasky lot in Califor- 
nia. Penryhn Stanlaws has virtually fin- 
ished his ‘“‘course”’ and is all ready to direct 
Betty Compson’s pictures. Bayard Veiller, 
playwright whose magnum opus for the 
speakies was “‘Within the Law,” is grad- 
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This is the newest deMille boudoir, soon to 
be screened. Bebe Daniels’ costume is modeled after that originally worn 
How do they ever think up these things, anyway? 


uated into directorial ranks. Ouida Ber- 
gere (Mrs. George Fitzmaurice) is going to 
direct her own pictures. That is, she'll di- 
rect pictures for which she has written the 
scenarios. What with salaries ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,800 weekly—no wonder the 
directorial magnet is so powerful a lure to 
writers! 


UCH to the delight of the Egyptian 
native proprietor of a movie palace in 
Cairo, his exchange manager in Bombay 
booked a series of travel pictures. The first 
week showed scenes in Alaska and the dusky 
fans were astounded by the scenic wonders 
unfolded on the screen. The second week 
the film was “Amid the Pyramids.”’ 


HE five-year-old daughter of a certain 

author was visiting the Paramount 
studio on Long Island. A press agent, 
fancying himself an authority on the amuse- 
ment of juveniles, recited (with gestures 
and everything), the thrilling story of 
“Little Jack Horner,’”’ that Mother Goose 
classic. The small visitor regarded him 
intently with a solemn frown. Then she 
turned to her parent with this: ‘‘Come 
on, daddy, he’s talking rag-time.”’ 


HE most depressing word in the diction- 
ary to J. E. D. Meador, who bosses the 
advertising and publicity machinery for 
Metro, is ‘‘moratorium.’’ Meador leased an 
apartment in Paris last year. Then he sub- 
leased it to another American. Meador 
pays the rent over here. The sub-leasing 
tenant has taken advantage of the rent 
moratorium decreed by the Parisian author- 
ities and coyly refuses to pay Meador. This 
is a hard world. 


























Plays and Players 
( Continued ) 


S it easy to write original stories for the 

screen? Cinch! Behold: Joe Schenck, 
who steers the Talmadge girls, and Edgar 
Selwyn, playwright, were chatting about 
the high prices paid by movie producers for 
film rights to stage plays. ‘‘Why don’t you 
have plays written for you?’’ demanded 
Selwyn. “T’ll give you $50,000 for four 
original stories,’ countered Schenck. In 
an hour, Selwyn fetched the first original 
manuscript to Schenck. The latter read it 
hastily. ‘This is splendid,”’ said Schenck, 
after a moment’s hesitation. ‘But I'll tell 
you. You've got story and plot enough in 
this one for two pictures. Split it. Then 
you owe me two more.”’ Easy? We'll say 
it’s easy—for a Selwyn. 


TUDENTS of the art of writing scenarios 

at Columbia University have banded 
together as the “Cinema Composers’ 
Club” and have protested against govern- 
mental and state censorship of the screen. 
Protest against proposed legislation making 
state censorship in New York a fairly tight 
proposition has been voiced. The club 
members have gone on record with this 
policy favored: 

1. We believe in clean pictures. 

2. We heartily favor the elimination 
of objectionable elements in produc- 
tion. 

3. Weadvocatea democratic, not an 
autocratic, censorship. 

4. We feel that the logic of a cen- 
sorship by the people is shown by the 
continued success of clean motion 
pictures as against the failure of those 
of lower standards. 

5. We object to pre-publication cen- 
sorship as more dangerous than the 
thing it seeks to correct. 

6. We subscribe to a clean screen 
program, and are confident that the 
industry itself having much at stake 
will now set its house in order. 


OM MEIGHAN broke his established 
rule to dodge personal appearances on 

the stage the other day when he journeyed 
from New York to Youngstown, Ohio. He 
received an offer of $1,000 to say a few kind 
words to a theater packed sardine-wise. 
But Thomas did not profit by the trip, save 
in the spirit of a philanthropist. Of the 
$1,000 paid him, he gave half to a Youngs- 


town orphanage and the other half to the 


Actors’ Fund. 


AULINE FREDERICK will appear on 
the speaking stage under the manage- 


ment of A. H. Woods next season, it is | 


announced. Woods managed the Theda 
Bara tour in ‘‘The Blue Flame,” and gar- 
nered an abundant store of shekels. Alma 
Rubens is also headed for the speaking 
stage, according to report. 


ANNIE’S FIRST PLAY—with apolo- 

gies to George Bernard Shaw—will be— 
you guessed it—an adaptation of ‘“Humor- 
esque.”’ And Laurette Taylor will play the 
mother—Vera Gordon’s role—in Miss 
Hurst’s first contribution to the spoken 
drama. 





ly a three-foot kiss long enough to be 
really convincing? The members of the 
Citizens’ League for Better Motion Pic- 
tures of Baltimore think osculation on the 
screen should be limited to a thirty-six inch 
footage. A sort of perfect thirty-six kiss, 
asit were. Acommittee called on Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland the other day to urge 
the three-foot limit in kissing, and Samuel 
Clarke, who said he had been a film censor 
in Canada, recommended the limited screen 
kiss. A three-foot smack lasts two seconds, 
he said. We await the outcome with ill- 
concealed anxiety. 


PHOTOPLAY 


| 
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Wa k Into Any Store 
In THe Uniteo STATES 
To-pay AND Try THE 
LoRD SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
SHOULD It Not Ap- 
PEAL To Your TASTE 
THe Crerk Witt Hand 
You Back Your Money 
On THe Spor. 








It Wier Pay You To Try — 


Because-—It Is THe Onty HicH Grape 
Turkish CIGARETTE IN THE WorLD — 
THAT Seis For So Litre Money. 





itt Fifth Avenue — which meens thet it you dorit like LOAD SALISBURY 


New Youn, NY. 


Ir lr SHoutp Happen THat A Deater 
Reruses To Carry Out Our Orrer, 
Seno THe Open Packace With THE 
REMAINING CiGarertes To THe MAIN 
Orrice Or THe | 





Company, II] Firt preset New 


Aoonese PLamer Wr © AND 









Cigarettes you can get your money back From the dealer 














Have you seen 


ALLENE RAY’S 
Latest ? 


Allene Ray, the beautiful Bert Lubin 
Film Star—pictured above—with the 
new style of dressing her hair over the ears in 
clusters of dainty curls—delightfully feminine 

fetching. You can make yourself equally 
smart by our reproduction of this style, which 
we have named 


STUNNERS 
because of their stunning effect to the face, The 
curls are made of “Extra Quality” 8-inch hair, 
curling to about 5-inch length and i inch thick- 
ness. ade up in large or medium clusters to 
suit, 3 to 6 curls on each side. Send sample of 
pour hair. Just order “STUNNERS” and tell us 
10w many curls you want. Price 50c per curl. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
Guaranteed Hair-Goods 


MADE TO ORDER TO MATCH YOUR SAMPLE 
Transformations, Pom padours, Switches, Wigs, etc. 


Frances Roberts Co- 


wee} Fifth Ave Dept. 902 New York 


Do Not Grow 
Grey 














Néos Henne 


Restorative 
Preventative 





Will prevent grey 
hair, stimulating — 
giving renewed life, 
restoring the luster 
and natural color. 


. Women carnot in 
Woman's Crowning Glory these days of activ- 
ity afford to grow grey—and they will 
not if they use 


—note please the word NEOS — it will not fade, 
wash or rub off and is absolutely guaranteed to 
contain noingredients harmfultothe scalporhair. 

_All shades from blonde to jet black. Full 
directions given in box. 


PRICE $1.60 FOR FULL TREATMENT 


For sale at all druggists, leading hair dressers 
or direct from 


NEOS CO DeptP,366 FilthAv.,NewYork 


Canadian Distributors: a ey ee J Ltd., 
66 Spadina Ave., a Canad 


Ask for booklet * * you w us And 
wt helpful in me Sor your hair. 























DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and seggpee Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. hey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural rome. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my ‘sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 223. 70 Sth Avenue New York City 





DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
e<press charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
xuaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes 
and runways. Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
401B Broadway New York 
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“Lady in a Red Chair.” 
that. 


LL they do in Hollywood nowadays is 
announce engagements. If we aren’t 
careful, the film capital’s reputation as a 
gay and giddy colony will be utterly ruined. 
The latest to be officially given out is 
that of Jerome Storm, the director, and 
Mildred Richter. Their romance has been 
in progress some time, the two principals 
having met when Mr. Storm was directing 
| Charles Ray for Ince and Miss Richter was 
|a film cutter in the same studio. They are 
to be married soon. 


HE world-famous Paris Opera has gone 

broke. The deficit is mounting year 
after year and the French chamber of 
deputies doesn’t dare increase the govern- 
ment subsidy because the country folk— 
the frugal peasantry—has voiced a protest 
against good francs going to support 
“coryphees in elegant idleness,’ as they 
put it. So the directors of the Opera may 
turn the place into a cinema palace for a 
spell to earn enough money to produce 
opera in the regular season. This is the 
plan now being considered. Ovyez! ‘“‘To- 
night—Mary Pickford—admission one to 
seven francs. Tomorrow night—Pagliacci, 
admission one to seven francs.’”’ Which 
performance do you think will draw the 
biggest house? Yes, we think so, too. 


eo, back, as Hugh Ford, Para- 
mount director, can do better than any 
one else,—harking back to the first big five- 
reeler, he told us that the leading manhe 
engaged in England asked timidly for a 
salary of $100 a week for the six weeks the 
picture was being made. And Ford’s boss— 
then as now—in the person of Adolph 
Zukor, was scandalized! By the way, do 
you happen to know what the first “big’”’ 
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When old Franz Hals painted a wonderful portrait they merely labeled it 
So we call this masterpiece 
We really haven't the remotest idea who they are. 


*“Pals’’—and let it go at 


five-reeler was? It was “The Eternal City” 
and Polly Fredericks played the star part. 
It was filmed in Rome and the Lord Mayor 
was mighty glad toserveasone of the figures 
- the mob scene, for which he was paid one 
ira. 


OT that it makes any difference, but we 
find a paragraph in our note-book stat- 

ing that the most popular item on the menu 
at the big Famous Players studio cafeteria 
over in Long Island is—wienies and sauer- 
kraut, priced modestly at thirty-five cents. 


ERT LYTELL really invented the 
“‘modernistic’’ note in stage presenta- 
tion, if you really want to know. When 
Lionel Barrymore and Julia Arthur were 
presented in a stage production in New York 
this season in “Macbeth,” the scenery was 
—well, sort of sketchy. A whole lot was 
left to the imagination and it was said to be 
very artistic indeed. A subdued lighting 
effect over a tapestry drop represented a 
castle moat, for instance. But Bert Lytell 
did it ten years ago when he was leading 
man, producer, treasurer, business manager 
and sole owner of a stock company up in 
Albany. Business had been bad. The 
house boasted hardly any scenery, and the 
furniture dealers of Albany seemed loath to 
send around a van-load of stage decoration 
without a C. O. D. tag on each and every 
piece. Sothe resourceful trouper announced 
a “‘modernistic” presentation of his opening 
play and got along without changes of 
scenery, furniture, and the beautiful potted 
palms so essential, according to tradition, 
for the presentation of a play. 
But then he went and spoiled it all. 
Business was so good the first week that 
(Continued on page 103) 





















Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 72) 








K. Mac D., PHILADELPHIA.—Allan Rine- 
hart played with Theda Bara in her stage 
production, ‘‘The Blue Flame.’’ He has 
not made any pictures, or at least I have 

no record of it if he has. Speak up, Allan. 
} Miss Bara made a “A Fool There Was” 
long ago for Fox. 


Charles Ray was born 
March 15, 1891. 





Mary L. D.—That’s nothing. A woman 
in Chicago left several thousand dollars in 
trust for her poodle dog, so that the animal 
‘ should be provided with a daily bath, 

sausages and other delicacies, a C hristmas 





tree, and other comforts. Who wouldn't 
«a? lead a dog’s life? Corinne Griffith, Vita- 
graph, Brooklyn. Her latest is ‘‘What’s 


Your Reputation Worth?” Betty Comp- 
son, Lasky studios, Hollywood. 





BLUE Eyes.—So long as you are envying 
the success of others, you will never achieve 
it for yourself. Lila Lee was well known on 
the vaudeville stage as “Cuddles” in the 
Gus Edwards revues before Lasky starred 
her in pictures. She grew up so fast that 
the company found a young lady on its 
hand when they had advertised a little 
girl, so Lila gave up her stellar position to 
play leads. But it won’t be long before 
she is a full-fledged star again, I'll wager. 
She is seen with Roscoe Arbuckle in “Crazy 
to Marry.’ I don’t know whether that title 
means crazy to marry, or crazy to marry. 
I'll have to see the picture to find out. 





VaAsHTI.—If you have no confidence in 
yourself, others will feel the same way about 
it. Harrison Ford opposite Norma Tal- 
madge in ‘‘The Passion Flower’’ and Con- 
stance in ‘‘ Wedding Bells.’’ Marjorie Daw 





received her education at the Westlake | 


School for Girls in Los Angeles. She was 
born in Colorado Springs, is nineteen years 
old, five feet two inches tall, weighs 104 
pounds, and has brown hair and eyes. 
She’s not married. 





A. M. S., INpIANA.—You don’t need a 
nurse for your baby; you need a night 
watchman. Helen Jerome Eddy has been 
in pictures for about six years. She is 
unmarried. 





Nona L.—AIl of the actors you mention 
are very much alive. Where do these ru- 
mors of sudden demise start, anyway? 
William Hart’s Paramount contract has 
expired and it is said he will retire from the 
screen for a year’s rest. Hope the retire- 
ment won't be permanent. 





Mrs. Avice C., OMAHA.—I have heard 
from you before, haven’t I? Your cheerful 
chirography seems familiar. Marshall 
Neilan is divorced from Gertrude Bam- 
brick. ‘‘The Unfoldment”’ is the name of 
the photoplay which marks Florence Law- 
rence’s return to the screen from her long 
retirement. Photographs of Miss Adoree, 
now Mrs. Tom Moore, appeared in the May 
1921, issue of PHOTOPLAY. | doubt if she 
will make more pictures. Mrs. Thomas 
Meighan—Frances Ring—is not on the 
stage at present, but her sister Blanche is. 





HAzeEL, ARKANSAS.—I haven't the age 
of Norma Talmadge’s husband, Joseph 
Schenck. And, may I venture to ask, what 
good would it do you to know? He isn’t an 
actor: he is a manager. Are you confusing 





him with Earle Schenck, who last appeared | 


with Marion Davies in “ Buried Treasure’’? 
(Continued on page 83) 
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A Delicious Frozen Dessert 
When You Want It, 
Without Ice 


For a delicious frozen dessert for 
the evening party, motor trip 
or picnic—whenever and wher- 
ever you want it—without ice, 
try this recipe: 


Order or freeze your cream, 
sherbet, punch, or other ice, any 
time you like—bring it home 
with you from your shopping 
tour, or have your husband call 
for it on his way from the office. 


Then remove it at once from 
carton, or can, and pack it inan 
Icy-Hot vacuum jar—inthis jar 
it will keep deliciously frosty and 
firmuntil youareready toserveit. 


Try this when you are serving 
a summer luncheon on the porch 
—keep an ice or chilled drink 
ready for evening callers. Take 
a frozen dessert with youon your 
outing trip —it will keep without 
melting in an Icy-Hot. 

But the sanitary and conven- 


ient storage of creams, ices, and 
chilled drinks is only one of 


Tue Icy-Hort Botr.ie Company, 132 Second St., 





Every Icy-Hot is thermometer tested be- 
fore shipment. It must keep water 
Steaming hot 24 hours or icy cold three 
days, regardless of outside temperature. 


(\, cs 
»——— GOS 
«Made in 
cA merica 


Icy-Ilot auto kits, which 
carryeverything required, 
add immeasurably to the 
pleasure of outings. 


many everyday uses which you 
will find for Icy-Hot food jars, 
bottles and other vacuum 
products. 


For these containers keep hot 
things hot, as well as cold things 
cold—cold for 72 hours; hot for 
24—foodsand fluidsalike. Inthe 
evening, hot chocolate can be 
made for breakfast; hot coffee 
can be carried in the lunch kit; 
hot water and hot broths kept 
for the sick room, always ready 
to serve, without fussing over 
a hot stove at awkward hours. 

And you have a delightful va- 
riety of shapes, sizes, and styles 
to select from—bottles, carafes, 
pots, jug sets and auto and 
luncheon kits, all handsome and 
durable. Almost any store can 
supply you—but to make sure 

the genuine, look for the 
Temperature Test Tag on every 
bottle. Send for the dainty 
Icy-Hot menu booklet and illus- 
trated catalog. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati, 


ICY-HOT 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 
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Keeps the Hair Wavy, 
Glossy and Beautiful 


“I often find Liquid Silmerine valuable in 
my work, especially when I am in a hurry 
to arrange my coiffure, and particularly for 
scenes where I must ‘look my prettiest’, It 
imparts that lovely sheen or lustre which 
shows to such advantage 

under changing lights.”’ af 

Many other popular screen stars praise the 
virtues of this unique product, 


Liquid Silmerine 


largebottle,. . $1.00 
Parker-Belmont 

Rose Compact . 1.00 
Parker-Belmont 

Powder Compact 1.00 
Powdered Tarkroot 

(face rester) 1.00 


Powdered Barriflower 

(depilatory) e " 
These preparations obtain- 
able at drug stores and 
toilet counters every where. 
A great many women now 
consider Liquid Silmerine 
a real necessity. Splendid 
as a dressing as well as 
for keeping the hair curly 
and wavy. Pleasant to use. 
Is neither sticky nor greasy, 
Perfectly harmless, Have 
you tried it? 


Parker, Belmont & Co. 
134 Madison Street, Chicago 


































One Hundred Film Favorites 


One hundred handsome postcard 
pictures of both old and new 
favorites, including popular 
stars such as Norma Talmadge, 
Anita Stewart, Wallace Reid, W. 
S. Hart. Wm. Farnum, Wm. 
Duncan, Earl Williams, Pearl White, 
Jack Pickford, Mary MacLaren, Gioria 
Swanson, Lon Chaney, Thomas Meighan 
and a brand new picture of Doug and 
Mary, sent to you nicely packed, post- 
paid, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 
Supply Limited. Act at Once. 


THE FILM PORTRAIT CO. 
Box 4 Kensington Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NO AGENTS WANTED 0 CATALOGS SENT 














Be a “Movie” 
Photographer 


Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 
Fascinating work taking you to 
all parts of the world 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
of PAOTOGRAPAY 
1269 Broadway, N. Y. 
134 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ills, 


Day or night classes. 3 months’ course complete instruction in 
General Photography and Motion Pictures operating standard 
cameras. Expert instructors. Installments taken. Emite Brunel 
operates studios in New or Yhicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet P. 
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attracting employes 


O college men look down on the 
movies, or do the movies look down 
on college men? What do the pic- 

tures offer them by way of present and fu- 
ture? Why are there not more young col- 
lege men clamouring at the door of this 
great new art—or are there more such young 
men than we are accustomed to think being 
still blinded by the photoplay’s humble be- 
ginnings? 

One college-bred young man who has be- 
come a leading man in great demand, both 
on the stage and screen, in the four years 
since he received his diploma from a Cali- 
fornia University, says that he is looked 
down on and treated with contempt by 
directors and many fellow actors because 


3 jof his greater carefulness of speech, his more 


general knowledge of customs and things, 
and his attempts at those courtesies which 
are the foundation of college social life. But 
nevertheless, though he finds this attitude 
unpleasant, he knows that he has gone far- 
ther toward success, is receiving more 
money, and is being of more genuine worth 
in the world than he could have been if he 
had devoted these four years to the intended 
pursuit of law. He finds it difficult to see 


'twhy more of his colleagues do not attempt 


to enter the acting profession. In other 
words, in his experience he has discovered 


'jthat the majority of young college men he 


knows look down on the movies (not so 
much on the business and writing activities, 
as the acting of them), just as much as he 
has discovered that many of the motion pic- 
ture people look down on the college edu- 
cated. 

The experience of this young actor led 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE to inquire of twenty- 
five of the leading universities where young 
men were being graduated each year, as well 
as among the leaders of the motion picture 
industry, to discover if possible just how this 
College Man versus Motion Picture question 
really stood. 

The letters to universities brought eleven 
replies. None of them contained definite 
or up-to-date data concerning their grad- 
uates in the picture field or in any other 
fields, though most gave assurances that col- 
lege men, especially those with literary, 
dramatic and histrionic bents, were availing 
themselves more and more of the opportun- 
lities offered by the cinema. 

Claudine W. Macdonald, editor of the 
|Alumni Journal of Northwestern University, 
of Evanston, Illinois, wrote that a possible 
20 men of the 5,000 who had been graduated 
from the academic and oratorial depart- 
ments of that institution, have turned to the 
\stage or pictures. Douglas MacLean was at 
lone time a student at Northwestern. Mrs. 
|Macdonald also took the pains to tabulate 
\five conditions which she believes, from her 
conversations with college graduates, to be 
\the reason fewer college men are interested 
in acting in the pictures. 
| “1. To gain success as an actor requires 
a peculiar gift, either unusual charm in ap- 
|pearance or personal eccentricity. 
| “2. The successful exploitation of this 
|peculiar gift actually bears little relation to 
lintellectual attainment. 

“3. For the man lacking this gift, who 
wishes to succeed through intellectual 
|power, the road is long, uphill, and poorly 
paid. 

“4. The general run of the profession is 
not compatible socially.” (By that, of 
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An inquiry made by Photoplay Magazine 
seems to reveal that the movies each year are 
of higher education. 


course, Mrs. Macdonald means that they 
have not the same tastes and interests that 
the average college trained man has.) 

“5. The market for recruits is concen- 
trated mostly in New York or Los Angeles. 
The ordinary man is not in contact with the 
demand.” 

“As for the distribution of films,’’ writes 
Mrs. Macdonald further, ‘the business has 
appeared to outsiders to lack solidarity and 
to be more or less of a gamble. It seems 
much like a personal service business, not 
unlike any retail business that caters to the 
demands of the masses. Only through a 
peculiar adeptness or interest in serving the 
masses does the college man turn to a busi- 
ness that holds the personal service idea.” 

“‘Perhaps,”” wrote D. O. Peters, secretary 
of the California State University Alumni 
Association at Berkeley, “the college grad- 
uate has not been adequately shown the 
opportunities to ‘get ahead’ in the motion 
picture world such as would induce him or 
her to enter the profession. I know of only 
two of our graduates who have gone into 
the picture acting profession.” 

“Oftentimes men have spoken to me of 
the need of college men in the motion picture 
business. Also they have told me that the 
motion picture business is today the best 
field for the young college man to enter. It 
is my opinion that college men who take 
up the stage do very well. Most of them 
have been very successful in college shows,”’ 
wrote Howard E. Langland, graduate alumni 
secretary of New York University. He gave 
a list of twelve graduates who are scenario 
writers or in business activities concerned 
with motion pictures. 

“Such drift in the motion picture direc- 
tion as there has been among Dartmouth 
men has come quite recently,’’ wrote Homer 
Eaton Keyes, secretary a de association 
of alumni at Dartmouth College. ‘‘There is 
no doubt that college men are likely to find 
their way into the movies; at least for as 
long a time as athletic figures are considered 
popular heroes.” 

Frederick L. Allen, secretary to the Har- 
vard University Corporation, said that 
though he knew of no Harvard men who 
were engaged in motion picture work alone, 
he believed that what Professor George P. 
Baker had done for playwrighting and the 
little theater movement, what Winthrop 
Ames had done in stage production, what 
Walter Pritchard Eaton, in dramatic criti- 
cism and defense of the movies, what Walter 
Hampden, Walter Middlemass and Vinton 
Freedley had done for acting had accom- 
plished something indirectly on behalf of 
good taste in the motion picture industry. 

Levering Tyson, executive secretary of 
the Alumni Federation of Columbia Univer- 
sity, believes that William C. and Cecil de 

Mille as well as Kenneth Webb, all success- 
ful directors, constitute considerable con- 
tribution from one university. It will be 
remembered that Columbia was one of the 
first universities if not the first to offer in- 
struction in photoplay writing. 

Leland Stanford University offered the 
names of such successful scenarioists as 
Waldemar Young, Denison Clift, and Julian 
Josephson. Yale added Rupert Hughes, 
Gouverneur Morris and Brian Hooker to 
the list. 

Investigation inside the motion picture 
industry itself displayed an increasing will- 
ingness, even an eagerness in some quarters 
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to corral college-bred men into the motion 
pictures fold. At the same time there is the 
opinion, which is no doubt the correct one, 
that a man’s success in whatever walk of 
life depends on the man. 

‘The motion picture industry’s search for 
trained minds must eventually lead to the 
doors of the University,” said George 
Fitzmaurice, Paramount-Artcraft’s director, 
whose attention to ‘atmosphere’’ is rapidly 
making him one of the outstanding figures 
in the field. ‘It must look for men who 
have the habit of thought, and the habit of 
thought is the greatest asset that a college 
man carries away with him. 

“A picture director has little use for a 
diploma, but alert and trained minds are 
the foundations upon which all great pic- 
tures are built. Much that a man learns at 
college will be of value to him should he 
choose directing as a profession, for he will 
find that it is not with a camera and screen 
he has to make pictures, but rather with the 
map of the world for his canvas and the 
people of the world for his paints. He 
should know every corner of his canvas and 
the habits and idiosyncrasies of his paints. 

‘In acting too, the college-bred man has 
the advantage, for, after all, physical action 
is but the concrete expression of mentation. 
We are ever so much more interested in the 
workings of a man’s mind than in the work- 
ings of his hands and feet; and when he 
does use his hands we want them to express 
with some degree of intelligence what he 
wants them to say. Physically, the college 
man should be an ideal screen type, if our 
accepted standards of college men are more 
than hazy theorizing. He should be clean- 
cut, athletic and well-bred—he should be a 
gentleman without having to learn how to 
look like one or act like one. 

“The day of the slip-shod, rule-of-thumb 
production is passing, and with it the igno- 
rant, incompetent ‘rough-neck’ director and 
actor,’ says Mr. Fitzmaurice. ‘‘ The day of 
scientific, accurate, intelligent production is 
dawning, and already in the dim light we 
can see the college man on his way—he is 
coming.” 

In speaking purely of the directing field, 
Cecil deMille says, ‘‘I would rather havea 
man who has had four years dramatic edu- 
cation to his credit than a man who has a 
college degree.’’ There is no comparison 
between four years under David Belasco 
contrasted with four years in any college in 
the country—as a training for a motion 
picture director. Drama or a thorough 
knowledge of it is the vital essential. It 
doesn’t matter where it is acquired. Col- 
leges could and do perhaps, teach it in 
isolated instances, but I would feel surer of 
the success of the production if I knew that 
the man at the helm had really learned from 
one who knows.” 

And this from the other deMille brother, 
William, ‘It all comes down to the equation 
of the man. If the stuff is there—he will 
make good regardless of education. As a 
college graduate, however, it is my belief 
that university training shortens the road, 
makes less bumpy and difficult the path he 
must travel to get the necessary background 
of knowledge and ideas. You could send 
a man to school for eighteen years with the 
hopes of making him a poet, but your money 
would be wasted if there wasn’t poetry in 
his soul.” 

David Wark Griffith, the most successful 
of all producers, though he is not himself 
a college man, believes thoroughly that uni- 
versity trained men are a great asset to the 
industry. 

Mr. Griffith says: ‘‘College men interest 
me because they are the typical young 
Americans. They are generally the sons of 
successful families which possess qualities 




















Glacier 


national park 


Season—June 15-September 15 


Marshall Neilan’s scenic selection for his super-pro- 
duction, ‘‘Bob Hampton of Placer.’ The illustration 
shows James Kirkwood, appearing in title role. 


There’s the lure of the wild with the comforts of home 
in Glacier National Park. Here, mid therugged peaks and 
sapphire-blue lakes mirroring Alpine glaciers, Nature 
has put upon display a majestic and colorful pageant. 


Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accommo- 
dations. Tours by motor, saddle-horse and launch, by day, 
week, or month. En route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska 





or California, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. Rainier and Crater Ps 
Lake National Parks. ‘‘Glacier’’ is your only national park 2 
on the main line of a transcontinental railroad. Inquire 2 
of nearest ticket or tourist agent. Pd A.J. 
Summer Tourist Fares to Glacier National Park and return a Dickinson, 
direct or by diverse routes on sale June Ist to Sept. 15th. Traff 
Summer Tourist Fares to North Pacific Coast and California 7 __ Pass. Traffic 
and return direct or by diverse routes on sale June Ist to Sept. 7 Manager, Great 
30th—limit October 31st. 7. Northern Railway, 
Send for Glacier Park literature 7 Dept. 44X, 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Mgr. af St. Paul, Minnesota 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 7 Please send literature and 


al aeroplane map of Glacier 
National Park. 
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ADELE MILLAR, Spec- 
talist in the care of skin 
and hair, offers her delight- 
ful Toilet Preparations for 
every need: —COMPLEX- 
ION CREAM, BLEACH 
CERATE, VANISHING 
CREAM ASTRIN- 
GENT. Special Instruc- 
tions for Home Treatment 
free. 


ADELE MILLAR’S BEAUTY MILK: 


A liquid face cream (non-oily), giving the 
much coveted velvety complexion. Indis- | 
—— as a foundation for powder, the 
st protection for outdoor exposure. 
Price $1.50 


| 
| 
ADELE MILLAR’S HONEY LOTION: | 


Will remove from the skin oily secretion, | 
impurities and treats the skin as a vacuum | 
cleaner. Price $1.00. 


ADELE MILLAR’S CUCUMBER VANISH- 
ING CREAM: i} 
Softens and whitens the skin, especially 
beneficial for chapped skin. Price $1.00. 


ADELE MILLAR’S WONDER PEEL PASTE: 


For a clear, healthy complexion. Four 
days’ treatment —one hour each day. 
Immediate results. Harmless. It will ri 
to remove FRECKLES, BLOTCHES, 
WRINKLES. contract enlarged pores, | 
tighten baggy skin. Complete with direc- | 
tions. $10.00 postpaid. 


ADELE MILLAR, Dept. M, 
21 West 34th Street 345 Stockton Street 
New York, N. ¥ San Francisco 








ADELE MILLAR’S PREPARATIONS ARE GUARANTEED 


























Do You Dare 
to raise your arms freely in this sea- 


son's thin waists and gowns low cut? | 
Your mind will be at ease if you use } 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scientifical- 
ly correct for the purpose of safely 
removing hair from the face, neck or 
under-arms. 
It leaves the skin clear, firm and 
perfectly smooth—and is easy 
to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. NX, 339 S.Wabash Av.,Chicago 
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Womenl (acter 
This Corset Sent on Trial 


Have better health—perfect corset 
comfort—an idea!) figure without tight 
lacing by wearing the wonderful 


& a4 Uplift 


Corset 


Its patented, scientifically construct- 
ed Upuitt belt gently liftsand supports 
the abdomen in its natural position. 
Stops backaches, headaches, bearing 
down pains and tired-out feeling. 
Reduces stout figures—supports the 
s.cnder. Thousands of women would 
ear no other, Doctors prescribe it. 
Dressmakers like it. Write for Trial 
Offer, iiiustratec description and ex- 
pert confidential advice, Address me 
personally. (16) 


KATHERINE KELLOGG 
M & K CORSET CO. 
106 Kellogg Bidg., Jackson, Mich. 





You can be quickly owed, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.’”’ It tells how [ 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogua 
3555 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ill, St., indianapolis, 
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that have made for them more or less 
leadership in their communities. 

“By the community life they lead, they 
have opportunity for social experience, an 
intimate understanding of many personal- 
ities, and close observation of individuals 
from a great variety of environments. 
With the athletics, the studies and classes, 
and the social affairs, college men get to 
know one another under conditions that 
reveal inner phases of character. 

“These institutions make a determined 
effort to keep informed on all the newer 
thoughts and developments of the day, so 
the college mind should be free and open 
to impressions. It should not be restrained 
by conventions or limited by advice. 





|and courageous minds. 


‘Motion pictures need exploring, accurate 
Our universities 
should be training such minds. 

“With the physical exercise regularly 
directed to strengthen their bodies, constant 
mental stimulus, and the opportunity to 
observe human nature, college men have 
three good fundamentals on which to found 
an acting career. 

“Motion pictures represent life, dramat- 
ically presented of course, but nevertheless 
real life. The stage, because of its physical 
restrictions, must rely upon a technique of 
acting more than motion pictures. Not but 





that there is a very exhaustive technique in 


| motion pictures which is difficult to master 


because of its simplicity. The most difficult 


thing to do is to appear entirely natural 


under conditions causing self-consciousness. 
“Boys are always very shy, displaying a 


| shrinking dismay over any condition which 


attracts an inquiring scrutiny. This tim- 
idity makes them glorify positions of 
settled prestige, such as the professions, 
engineering, medicine, law, banking, etc. 

| “Talent for acting is so rare and so val- 
juable in its dividends of -inspiration and 
enjoyment to mankind that college men 
having it should look with eager sympathy 
to any medium that will circulate this gift 
to the millions. 

“And when college men realize acting is a 
great service to the public as well as an 
avenue of personal development; that it is 
a power surpassing bank balances and club 
memberships; that it is a toilsome and 
thoughtful training to a final capacity for 
great influence, I think they will become a 
definite force in this field. 

“In departments other than acting, 
special talents are imperative also, and the 
benefits of college training depend largely 
upon the individual. We have many 
examples where college trained and those 
not college trained have been equally suc- 
cessful. At present we have several college 
graduates in this work in our studios.”’ 

About commencement time last June, Mr. 
Griffith had sent out from his studios at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., letters to the larger 
| universities asking their aid in finding suit- 
| able actors for Griffith Productions. 
| “As the newest of the great industries, 
and the broadest of the fields of art,’’ ran 
this letter, “‘motion pictures need the most 
| alert and trained minds available. 

“To young men it offers the utmost 
rewards for their services, but in direct 
proportion to their services. By what they 
give they will receive. Many young men 
after a few months’ training, receive higher 
| salaries than important executives in other 
business demanding long preparation. 

“This work permits one to address many 
millions, to bring them smiles and arouse 
their thoughts. It penalizes the idle and the 
stupid as emphatically as it rewards the 
student and the worker. The actor com- 
mands high dignity if his work is worthy 
and his responsibility to man is beyond the 
ordinary measure. 





| 
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“This opportunity is offered to young 
men with dark eyes, photographic features, 
and preferably tall stature.”’ 

These letters of Mr. Griffith brought back 
scores of replies, but few from young men 
who were equipped with both the necessary 
physical endowment and with the right 
spirit for which Mr. Griffith was looking. 

One producer, who prefers to have his 
name undisclosed, made somewhat of a 
similar attempt to interest college bred men 
in his productions. As a result, he has this 
to say, “About half of them thought we 
ought to offer them tremendous salaries as 
a sort of bribe to induce them to take up 
this scandalous work.” 

In the last paragraph of Mr. Griffith’s 
communication to colleges probably lies the 
real reason why men, whether college trained 
or not, hesitate about taking seriously the 
profession of motion picture acting. They 
do not want to place their futures on a 
foundation in which the color of one’s eyes, 
the thickness of one’s hair, stature, and 
ability to contort one’s body or facial 
muscles constitute so important an element. 
Eyes may too easily grow dim, hair fall 
out, bodies grow stiff, styles of actors too 
easily change! 

And then, as some one college man said, 
‘“‘there’s a chance for too few to make a big 
success in acting for the movies. You can 
count the real stars on the fingers of your 
hands, and most young chaps are too ambi- 
tious to think of dooming themselves to any- 
thing less. But there is opportunity for 
thousands of successful doctors and lawyers 
and business men—each a big frog in his 
own little puddle. Each puddle is a world. 
There are thousands of these worlds—but 
only one motion picture world. 

‘Also virile, active-minded and strongly 
physically developed young men are apt to 
look upon acting as a girl’s profession.”’ 

The majority of the outstanding successes 
in pictures have not had the benefit of uni- 
versity training—many of them have had 
almost no schooling at all. Adolph Zukor, 
William Fox, Carl Laemmle, J. D. Williams, 
Lewis J. Selznick, heads of great picture 
concerns, got their training in the school of 
hard knocks. Marshall Neilan, Mary Pick- 
ford, Charlie Chaplin, Tom Moore, have 
never been to college. Neither have Norma 
or Constance Talmadge, or Lillian or Doro- 
thy Gish, Thomas Meighan, Will Rogers 
or Wallace Reid. 

On the other hand, Douglas Fairbanks, 
one of the comparative newcomers into the 
films, and one whose ability to think clearly 
and go after what he wants has had much to 
do with his success, studied at the Denver 
School of Mines. Richard Barthelmess is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Monte Blue went to Purdue, Holbrook 
Blinn to Leland Stanford, William Russell 
to Fordham University, Douglas MacLean, 
as has been stated, to Northwestern, Eugene 
O’Brien to the University of Colorado. 
Edmond Lowe was graduated from Leland 
Stanford and Santa Clara College. .. 
Gardner Sullivan has a degree from the 
University of Minnesota. 

A survey of the actors, directors, produc- 
ers, and scenario writers and editors listed 
in the most recent directory of the motion 
picture field, indicates that out of the 1393 
individuals listed, 949 have not attended 
college, at least there is nothing in their 
brief biographies to indicate that they have 
studied at collegiate institutions, and 444 
have done so. Not all of the 444 have 
attended their colleges or universities long 
enough to receive diplomas, and it is very 
probable that among the 949 not credited 
with college training are some who have 
had it. 

Out of the 781 actors, 231 are college men 
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and 550 not. One hundred and eight 
directors have had the benefit of the widen- 
ing influence of college training, while 249 
have nothing to say on the subject. Of 
scenario writers and editors, 90 belong to the 
colleges, and 120 do not; of producers, thirty 
do not boast the higher training, while 
fifteen do. 

Among the women actors, there seems to 
be the greatest discrepancy between college- 
trained and non-college trained women. The 
great difference is considerably accounted 
for by the fact that many girls are sent 
to finishing schools and convents rather than 
to college. Out of the 526 actresses listed, 
only forty-eight appear to belong to the 
college ranks. That means that there are 
over nine times more motion picture 
actresses who have not had the equivalent 
of a college education than those who have. 

There does not appear to be adequate 
data on the personnel of the business organi- 
zations—records of the persons who manage 
the finances, write the advertising, sell the 
pictures and otherwise keep the ends meet- 
ing in the innumerable picture organizations. 
Even as late as five years ago there were 
almost no college-bred men in this division, 
as, in fact, there were in no departments of 
the industry. Today there are very many, 
the ‘‘power behind the throne”’ in more than 
one large corporation being some almost 
unknown-to-the-industry college man.There 
is no doubt that the movies are calling the 
college man —and woman. To change 
George Fitzmaurice’s prediction, the college 
man is not only coming, he has come. 








Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 79) 


Mary, BrookKLyn.—Please accept my 
very best wishes and thanks. You don’t 
know how much I liked your letter. Write 
to Eugene O’Brien at the Selzneck studio 
in Fort Lee, tell him what you told me, and 
I am sure he will reply. Please keep right 
on reading this department and all of 
PHoTopLay. I will do my best never to 
disappoint you. 





R. W., VALLEJO, CAaL.—Wallace Reid, 
Elliott Dexter, Gloria Swanson, Agnes 
Ayers, Wanda WHawley, Bebe Daniels, 
Theodore Roberts, Raymond Hatton, Julia 
Faye, and Theodore Kosloff are the prin- 
cipals in Cecil de Mille’s ‘‘The Affairs of 
Anatol.”” It will be released by Para- 
mount. Elliott Dexter is married to Marie 
Doro who has returned from abroad. 
Gloria Swanson is Mrs. Herbert K. Som- 
born and the mother of a small daughter. 
Wanda Hawley is married to J. Burton 
Hawley. Theodore Roberts and Raymond 
Hatton are also married. Albert Roscoe 
uses his real name; yes, there is a Mrs. 
Roscoe. He appears in ‘“‘The Last of the 
Mohicans” as Uncas. Viola Dana is the 
widow of John Collins, who was a director 
for Edison and then for Metro. 





MLLE. YVONNE B., PARIs.—It was all 
right—the stationery, the sentiment, the 
salutation—everything, in fact, including 
your enchanting name—except that you 
didn’t ask any questions. You want to 
know many things about the stars. Yvonne, 
I am an astronomer. Please write again 
and I'll do my best to reply promptly. 





AL M. W., Onto.—Gladys Walton uses 
her own name. She may be addressed at 
Universal City, Cal. She is one of our most 
promising sub-debs. She is not married to 
her director. She is not married to anyone 
at all. (Continued on page 95) 
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pon if you want this brand 
new Oliver Typewriter for 
five days free trial in your 
own home or office. No Then if you wish to keep it, 
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Before the War 





For $64 you get the identical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 
We are able to save you $36 because of our radically different 
and economical method of distribution. During the war we 
learned a simpler way to sell. We found that it was unnecessary 
to have such a vast number of traveling salesmen and so many 
expensive branch houses throughout the country. We are able to 
discontinue many other superfluous sales methods. As a result, 
we were able to reduce the price. 
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further information. Then prtleie nncanpetnn apatite 
il at This simpli apttat rat tik 
mal a once. 1S simp e The title to remain in ee eatll fully paid fer. _ 
way Saves you $36. 


EF SERIUNO DUNNE DW ccccccccccicnds coscvecensaccesnessassense 





" ‘ This does not } lace me under any obligation to buy. If I 
Canadian Price, $82 choose to return the Cliver, I will ship it back at your expense 

at the end of five days. 
[ | Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
The book—‘‘The High Cost of ‘1 ypewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy,’’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 
AE 6:6:6:06:0-0546000600000-0000004000008s bb00 tbat eceessovensebesetees 
Tpewriter Gmpany MHreed AAMC Srccvccccccvccccccccvecceccce +00ee eoseccccesoccosese 
" CEP. cccee 600000 6090 COCCCe CoC one COOCCCCOCeR STALE coccccce soccosecsece 

1476 Oliver i 
Typewriter Bldg. Occupation or Bustnesscscccccccccesesere o coce seccceoeoseseoorscos 
Chicago, IIl. : 
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Plain, Unattractive Eyes I nstantly 
Beautified with 


WSlawbettizze 


O MATTER how unattractive your 
N eyes may now be, “MAYBELL- 
INE,” like magic, will beautify them 


instantly. 
Just a touch of the little brush with 
“MAYBELLINE” will make light, 


short, thin, uneven eyelashes and 
brows appear naturally dark, long and 
luxurious, thereby bringing out the 
hidden charm, beauty and soulful 
expression of the eyes. 


The marvelous beautifying effect of “* MAY- 
BELLINE ” was first discovered by Stage and 
Photoplay Stars. However, it is now being 
offered to the general public and many thous- 
ands of beautiful girls and women in all parts 
of the world use it regularly with the most 
delightful results. 


Please remember that “ MAYBELLINE”’ is 
entirely unlike other eyelash preparations. It is 
absolutely harmless and greaseless, will not 
smear or spread on the face. 

“MAYBELLINE” comes in a dainty 
and gold box, containing mirror an 
brushes for ap- 
plying. Two 
shades, Brown for 
Blonds, Black 
for Brunettes. 
Price 75¢ AT 
YOUR DEAL- 
ER’S or direct 
from us in plain 
cover. 


a 


two 








When purchas- 
ing be sure and 
accept only gen- 
uine “MAY- 
BELLINE” asit 
is different. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 





























4305-21 Grand Blvd. - - CHICAGO 
FORMERLY CLOSELY 
AY “Ze re ts GUARDED SECRETS 
NOW YOURS! 


Find out how for- 
tunes are made 
in Beauty Work. 
Crying demand every- 
where for skilled Man- 
icurists, Hair Dressers, 
Dyers, Marcellers, Per- 
manent-Wavers, Chiropodists, 
etc, We can make you an Expert in every branch in just a few 
weeks’ spare time at home. Money-Back Guarantee. You can 
earn a splendid income giving Beauty Syeatmente among your 
friends and ne enbore, or eters Be —y bs aris - erated Beckilet 
i c re u e 00 % 

Free Book. bes _ &. easy it is $e bess 7 Be pauty Spe- 
cialist and make big money in this fascinating work with our help. 


ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE, Dept. 26,1548 Belmont Ave., See) 


Beaut 


ty Parlors 





DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
anewer thisad. Nor will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
ou are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
80 you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stam be 
portfolio of cartoons and sample ~t-- D 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 











te Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 











We want 100 men 
and women to rep- 
resent our company 
- their own local- 


ties, call on our 

customers gnd take their orders ior raincoats. We 
pay from $25 to $200 a week. Opportunity for rapid 
erxcay increase. Experience unnecessary. No capital 
|iYEAR | required. Spare time or full time. Rowe 
made $876 In one month. McCrary $5,218 last 

year. An hour or two a day should give you 
1 $50 a week profit. Write at once for free 
booklet and complete details of liberal offer. 
The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. R.35 Dayton, Ohio 
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ONSIEUR requires " asked the 
French waiter, vainly endeavouring to 
induce his stubborn customer to speak 
English. 

““Voulez-vous,”’ began the customer for the twenti- 





eth time, while the waiter’s head swam. 


At last a tourist opposite looked up from his Anglo- 
French pocket dictionary. 
“If I may assist you, sir 
But the customer, swelling with 
waved him haughtily aside. 

“Kindly allow me to use my own French,” 
snapped. 

“By all means,” answered the tourist, blandly. 
“But I wish to point out that you are asking for a 
staircase, when all you require is a spoon.’’—Ti/-Bits. 


A LETTER mailed in 1900 has just been returned 
to the writer, because the addressee can not be 
located. Burleson is to blame for only eight years of 
this, but his was the only administration that gave up 


the search.— Kansas City Siar. 
A FILM which is fifteen miles in length and requires 
nearly twenty-four hours for its continuous 
exhibition has just been completed. 
It is an Italian production, and the length befits 
the grandeur of the theme, as its seventy-seven 
reels purport to show every incident of importance 
in the Bible, from the Creation to the birth of Christ. 
The film has been titled ‘“‘Christianity,’’ and 
report says that it has fallen under the ban of the 
Pope, particularly on account of lack of costume 
in the Garden of Eden scenes. 
It is understood that the Italian Government, 
or some members of it, are financially interested in 
the success of the film, which has cost over £1,000,000 
to make, and has kept 10,000 people employed over 
a period of two years.—Tit-Bits. 


” 





importance, 


he 


EACHER—“Swarms of flies descended upon the 
Egyptians, but there were no flies on the children 
of Israel.’ 
Smart Boy—‘"There ain't now, 
land News. 


either.’’—Cleve- 


HE title of a certain story was under discussion 
the other day. ‘‘What does it mean?’’ a woman 


| asked a film man. 


“That's easy,’ he said. ‘Look it up in the dic- 
tionary.’”"-—N. Y. Telegraph. 

HE custom of referring to the time immediately 

after one’s wedding as a honeymoon descended 
from the ancient tribes of Central Europe. Newly- 
married couples drank and served to their friends a 
wine made from honey gathered during the first 
thirty days (or lunar month) after the performance 
of the wedding ceremony. 


Two little boys who prided themselves on their 
courage were sitting over the nursery fire and 
discussing apparitions. ‘“‘But,’’ said one very con- 
fidentially, ‘‘shouldn’t you really be in a most awful 
funk if you did see a ghost—a most evil-looking one, 
I mean?”” 

‘Good gracious, no!”” was the boastful re ply. 
should just say, carelessly, in a throaty voice, 
evening, Devil, going strong? What?’ ’ 
Morning Post. 


RS. MURPHY: “I ’ada nasty fright this morn- 
ing. I put my foot on one of them electric tram- 
lines. 
Mrs. Dobson (well-informed): ‘“‘That don’t ‘urt, 
dearie— not so long as you don’t ‘ave your other 
foot on the over’ead wire.’’—Til-Bils, 


“T 
Good 
"London 


LAYING-CARDS were invented about the year 
1390, in order to amuse Charles VI., then King of 
France. 

The inventor proposed to represent the four classes 
of men in the kingdom. The clergy were represented 
by hearts. 

The nobility and military were represented by the 
points of spears. 

Diamonds stood for citizens, 
tradespeople. 

The figure we call a “ 


farmers. 
CARRIED away by the beauty of the heroine on 
the screen, he murmured, unconsciously, ‘Isn't 
she lovely!’ 
“Every time you see a pretty girl you forget you're 
marrie -d,’’ snapped his better half. 
“You're wrong, my dear; nothing brings home the 
fact with so much force. "—Tit-Bils. 


merchants, and 


club” alluded to peasants and 





| 


OU’RE a New Yorker, aren't you?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Where do you live in summer and winter?” 
Lilerary Digest. 
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NS the old days of the draft an examiner was putting 
Sambo through the usual course of questions. 
“Any previous military experience?”’ 

“Lord, yes, boss,” replied Sambo. “Ise an old- 
timer. Ise been shot at three time befo’ they ever 
was a war.’’—American Legion Weekly. 


STARS are really suns which are continually throw- 
ing off light, observes Tit-Bits. 

This light passes through different layers of air 
and vapour before it reaches our eyes. These layers, 
being of various degrees of density, make the light 
of the star appear to flicker or twinkle 

Dust in the air causes this twinkling to be magni- 
fied or accentuated. 


THE Unexpected.—"I never dreamed of anything 
like this when I invented the telephone,”’ said Dr. 
Bell after a demonstration. Neither as a matter of 
fact did we when we hired ours.—Punch (London). 


ISHOP: “And now, would any little boy or girl 
like to ask me a question?”’ 
Little Boy: ‘Please, sir, why did the angels walk 
up and down Jacob’: ladder when they had wings?”’ 
Bishop: “‘Um—er—quite so. And now would any 
other little boy or girl like to answer that ow gl 
it- Bits. 


THE influence of picture personalities in the nam- 
ing of children is revealed by the birth records 
at Somerset House, London, which show that during 
1920 there was a large increase in the popularity of 
such names as Mary, Pearl, Norma, Mae, Gloria, and 
Douglas.—Tit-Bits. 


“D2 tell us about the great wild west,” 
impressionable young woman. 

“You may not believe it,’”’ replied the tourist, 
“but I found a little town in North Dakota where 
there was not a single motion-picture theatre.” 

Birmingham Age-Herald. 


said the 


“pA: what’s an actor?” 

“An actor, my boy, is a person who can walk 
to the side of a stage, peer into the wings at a group 
of other actors waiting for their cues, a number of 
bored stage hands and a lot of theatrical odds and 
ends and exclaim, ‘What a lovely view there is from 
this window!’ '"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


T™ ACHER: 
Johnny: 
bee with.—Life. 


Johnny, what is velocity? : 
Velocity’s what a fellow lets go of a 


FOR a small body, the moon has some astonishingly 
big mountains. They are bigger than any we have 
on the earth. 

By the manner in which massive rocks overhang 
dizzy precipices many thousands of feet high, they 
are thought to be of much harder material than ours. 

Many of them differ also in their colour, some 
glowing like an opal. One of them, indeed, can be 
seen shining on the dark part of the moon, and this 
led to it being mistaken for a volcano in full blast. 

There is a mountain range in the extreme south of 
the moon whose peaks are said to be from 30,000 ft. 
to 36,000 ft. high. Mount Everest can boast only 
29,140 ft. Altogether, the moon has nearly forty 
peaks which are higher than Mont Blanc. If the 
earth had mountains in proportion to its much 
greater size, they would be very many miles high. 

Til-Bits. 


ILLIS: I just returned from bidding good-bye 
to a couple of friends who are going abroad. 
Gillis: Who are they? 
ae oung Jones, from New York, is going over to be 
educated in Paris, and young Smith, from Los Angeles 
is going over to educate Paris.’’—Lilerary Digest. 


“WHY did you resign from the movies?” 

“It was this way,” said the exfilm actor. 
“T drove a motor car at sixty miles an hour off a pier 
into the sea, swam out to a capsized boat and rescued 
the heroine, carried her to shore and fought a battle 
with three make-believe smugglers and when I sat 
down to recover my breath, what do you suppose the 
director said to me?”’ 

** *Bravo!’ probably.” 

“No. He said: ‘A little more action, please.’ 
Then I quit.’”—Birmingham Age-Herald 


HE dispute was over an eight-day clock and the 
judge said, “I award the clock to the plaintiff.” 
“Then what do I get?’’ the defendant asked. 
“I'll give you the eight days,”’ said this honor. 
Boston Transcript. 


HE Comedian—‘“My parents tried hard to keep 
me from becoming a comedian.’ 
The Lady—‘I congratulate them on their suc- 
cess.’"—London Mail. 








Pictures and Prisoners 
(Continued from page 56) 


loses the rental for the five days it takes to 
ship, screen and return the complete pro- 
gram. Since I manage to secure the newer, 
better and more popular features at a time 
when they are most in demand and occa- 
sionally before the public itself has seen the 
screening, the actual loss in rentals for one 
program may mount above five hundred 
dollars! Nor have I ever been able, in any 
one year or five years, to secure an equal 
generosity from any religious, welfare, or 
social service body, for the benefit of our 
library, our schools, sports or other inmate 
activity. Any comment ? 

Around the first of every other month, 
the different supply branches send me the 
usual “‘press-books,’” advance sheets con- 
taining the publishers’ press agent copy on 
recent or coming releases, and these are 
carefully studied in order to select the eight 
or ten programs, shown each month, so as 
to further the best interests of the men. 
Again, I compare the generally extreme 
claims, made in the producer’s literature, 
with the better balanced reviews appearing 
in some of the trade papers whose pub- 
lishers donate subscriptions to the work. 

I scrupulously avoid the ‘‘vamp”’ stuff, 
practically all the ‘“‘sex’’ pictures, refuse 
many of the “insipid love’’ slush offered; 
nor have many Westerns been shown on 
our screen, with the exception of a very, 
very few of the better Fairbanks, Hart and 
Carey features. Arizona’s inmates are 
entirely familiar with all phases of cattle- 
raising, broncho-busting; many types of 
Indians abound, hence the average Western 
picture has little chance to interest. Inci- 
dentally, some of your idols among actors 
of Westerns would be shunted to the scrap 
heap could you hear the comments of our 
native-born range riders. 

If the producer plays up luridly the 
possibility of suggestive salaciousness, even 
though the picture itself turn out perfectly 
clean, it never reaches our screen. I 
cannot afford to take chances with either 
inmates or officials. I have been in full 
charge of pictures for years. The Warden 
has never interfered and has given me strong 
support, while the men place their faith 
in my efforts to do the best one can for 
them. If I pass along ‘‘raw stuff’’ to my 
audience, what hold I have is weakened, 
and if the next program is a picture of deep 
moral motive, my own mistakes will re- 
duce its lesson power. 

So-called ‘“‘crook”’ pictures are both the 
admiration and abomination of inmate 
audiences. They snicker, they snort, they 
jeer at impersonations of alleged crooks by 
equally alleged actors. Most prison set- 
tings, even in so pure-motived and powerful 
a picture as ‘‘The Great Redeemer,” are 
liable to excite them to ribaldry, for these 
scenes are such palpable “studio stuff,” 
such abject apologies for reality. | What 
mockeries upon fact are most of the plots 
built around crook characterizations. Usu- 
ally written by literary lights, inexperienced 
in crime, most of them remind me of a 
fustian-famed writer of Western novels 
who made this prison the scene of much of 
one story, and who, in order to get his 
“local color’”’ exact, made a tremendous 
tour of the place in the extreme period of 
one hour! His story smelled that way when 
it appeared in print. 

Even though William S. Hart gave 
“Poppy Girl’s Husband,” the best acting 
in his long career, the plot showed this same 
ignorance of fact. If you recall this picture, 
you'll remember Hart played the prisoner 
on parole—showing detectives and his 
former wife plotting to send him back to 
prison by “framing’’ a revolver into his 
pocket and arresting him for carrying arms, 
a parole violation. Yet there was no need 
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ou May Suffer 


If you leave that film on teeth 


The cause of most tooth troubles is 
a viscous film. You can feel it now. 
You can see it, perhaps, in cloudy teeth. 


It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. The tooth brush used in old 
ways does not remove it all. So most people 
have suffered from some film attack, and 
tooth troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. 


How film attacks 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


This ten-day 


A ten-day test is being sent to anyone 
who asks. Get it and see what it means 
to you. 


Pepsodent attacks film in two effective 
ways. Then it leaves so high a polish that 
film-coats cannot easily adhere. 


It also meets other requirements. It 
multiplies the salivary flow—Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits which otherwise cling and 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus film—which dentists call bacterial 
plaque—is now known as the teeth’s great 
enemy. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after diligent research 
has found effective film combatants. Many 
clinical tests have been made by authorities. 
Now leading dentists everywhere are urg- 
ing their adoption. 


The methods are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Pepsin is also included. 
To millions of people in Europe and Amer- 
ica it has brought a new era in teeth clean- 
ing. 


test will tell 


may form acid. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


Each use of Pepsodent brings all these 
effects which highest authorities seek. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. What you see and feel will con- 
vince you. Cut out the coupon now. 








PAT. OF F, 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 








Ten-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 653, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





eeeeeeveeereevreeeeeeeeeereeeeeeee 


Only one tube to a family. 
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To Enjoy Good Health 


play golf and other outdoor games. 
Have no fear of lameness or strains, 
for a rubdown after your bath witha 
mild solution of 





AbsorbineJ 


ee ee ee we me Ore 


will prevent stiffness, invigorate tired 
muscles and soothe the ache in over- 


taxed 


ones. 


fection from scratches or chafing. 
Pleasant to use, of agreeable odor, 
greasy and not poisonous, Absorbine, Jr. is 
aninvestment in comfort that no one should 
be without. 

$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or post- 


paid. 


F. YOUNG, Inc. 
18Temple } dd - 


It will also exclude in- 


not 


A ge al trial bottle sent for 10c. 


Springfield, Mass. 






















Chin Reduce 


+ 


Cover the 
any part 
ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


r. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 a. A Av., N.Y. (Siiines Bide.) 
r, $2.50 Ent.on 34th St. ,3rd ear East) 


entire 


Reduce YourFlesh 


Iixactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s 
Famous Medicated 

_ ReducingRubberGarments 


“<\ For Men and Women 


body 
Endorsed by lead 


or 























Comb It Through Your Hair 
and the Gray Disappears 


Don’t think there is no choice between 
old fashioned dyeing and gray hair. 


ence has come to the rescue with 


Sci- 


a clear, 


colorless preparation which restores the 
original color in from 4 to 8 days. 


Mail the coupon for a trial size 
lock of hair. 
Hair Color 
interfere with washing, 


Test o 


Goldman's 


na single 


bottle. 
Mary T. 


Restorer doesn’t 


there 


is nothing 


to rinse or rub off. Buy from your drug- 


gist, or direct from us. 


Mary T. Gold 


MAIL THE COUPON 


The trial size bottle and comb will come 
by return mail, 


Mary T. Goldman, 390 Goldman Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. 


390 Gold 





pees 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I 
i, accepting this free 


am not obligated in any way b: 
offer. The natural color of my 


black.... 


Name 


jet black... 
medium brown.... 


air is 
dark brown.... 


light brown.... 





Address. 
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Pictures and Prisoners 
, (Continued) 


for all this laborious scheming, sinde the 
man was openly violating his parole by 
living at a known hang-out of crooks, by 
associating with these disreputable people, 
by drinking at the bar, by failing to secure 
employment! The picture showed him 
doing all these things in violation of the 
parole laws of all states, and all such laws 
are known to all police officers ev erywhere; 
yet these officers did not arrest him for 
patent and flagrant violations but plotted 
an extreme and far-fetched scheme. The 
same picture showed a long snake-line of 
men marching to their cells, within a few 
feet of the Warden's office—showed that 
Warden leaping inside the compound to 
interfere in a little fist-fight, both of which 
are contrary to prison architecture and 
prison management. 

When the opening titles 
Carey’s “‘Three Marked Men” 
on our screen, 


to Harry 
were flashed 
we read a claim that the 
scenes were laid “in that prison hell-hole at 
Yuma, Arizona.’”’ They were not. They 
resembled, neither in exteriors, interiors or 
action stuff, anything that savored of the 
real Yuma, for I spent two years there 
before the prison was moved here! In a 
very recent picture having its major actions 
around a prison, the guards inside the yards 
appear carrying rifles, something forbidden 
in every prison of the country. Bring 


| guns inside the walls if you want to incite 





riots, attempts at escape and murders 
galore. Though both the star and director 
protested, the president of the production 
company insisted—so much for truth. No 
wonder the editor of Leavenworth’s prison 
paper says, “‘We have failed to see a single 
picture shown which has about it the 
atmosphere of reality when showing prison 
conditions or the general conduct of prison- 
ers inside or when released.’’ Metro's 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine” with Bert Lytell 
in the title-role, is perhaps the truest in its 
pictured prison atmosphere of all striving 
for this element. 

I try to keep acutely awake that element 
of curiosity our men have to know the 
next program. When they do not know 
“‘what’s next’? they’re on tiptoes of ex- 
pectancy. The schedule too, is as varied as 
possible, the men getting a comedy drama 
one night, next a thrilling melodrama, then 
something stirringly inspirational, with a 
tragedy to follow. However, tragedies are 
not the best material for prison audiences; 
the wonderful ‘“‘ Broken Blossoms” was un- 
popular, simply because the men are con- 
stantly living their own little tragedy. 
“‘Humoresque”’’ tempted too many tear 
ducts to be the success inside it was out. 
Possibly the most useful as well as most 
dependable prison program can be built 
around a Charles Ray feature. When his 
‘‘Paris Green’’ was shown here, one felt 
and heard billows of laughter, succeeded 
by velvet silences and husky sighs and many 
a grim, grouchy chap wiped his eyes even 
while the corners of his mouth began to 
crinkle in the next laugh. There has never 
been a questionable act, a doubtful flash 
of lingerie in the Ray stories. Instead has 
come the breath of new mown hay and 
apple orchards—a sincere simplicity, a 
sermon in the sweetness of living. The 
same thing may be said of some of the 
Wallace Reid and Douglas MacLean 
romances, 

Prisoners tire quickly of the average 
two-reel comedies and I am using magazine, 
scenics, travel and educational films for 
the opening and closing of my programs, 
unless I have a heavy, sombre feature, as 
say ‘Heliotrope,”” when one needs the 
comedy relief. Occasionally I give a 
purely instructive program, made up of a 
group of single reel travel, industrial and 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


educational films. Atlanta has a similar 
program every Friday night for the school 
classes, while Leavenworth does the same 
thing on Wednesday night and Sing-Sing, 
as usual, tops the bill with helpful pictures 
every night! Every prison in the country 
should have a weekly bill of educational 
character and you can safely count that 
management blind or reactionary which 
fails to provide such a medium for good. 

Last month, when my copy of ‘ World’s 
Work” reached my desk, I was acutely 
amused at part of an article appearing 
therein, written by a salaried officer of that 
state Board of Censorship whose handling 
of pictures has made the state ridiculous. 
He said: ‘‘Keepers are told by inmates of 
reformatories and penitentiaries that they 
were prompted to wrong-doing by looking at 
motion pictures.’’ While hardly caring to 
use “the short and ugly word” I am re- 
minded that in pre-prohibition days, it was 
much the fashion for inmates, most of 
whom are admittedly weak and _ alibi 
hunters, to say that booze brought about 
their wrong-doing. While I delight in the 
banishment of the saloon, this booze excuse 
readily poured into greedy ears of prison 
chaplains, leads me to ask if ever you saw a 
drunken forger at work, or a second-story 
man climb a porch when intoxicated, or a 
safe-cracker, hold-up artist or other criminal 
actually commit a crime under the influence 
of liquor? Same thing about pictures. 

Although I have made it a business to 
study prison inmates for more than twenty 
years, as one of their own people, I cannot 
say that any one such prisoner has ever 
been led directly to crime because of motion 
pictures. True, weak parents, failing in 
their duties as home makers, are prone to 
blame any other subject than their own 
fault for the dereliction of their children, 
and follow the raucous recklessness of the 
reformer in his blame of pictures. The 
Chairman of Sing-Sing’s Program Com- 
mittee blurts out “Rot! After knowing 
about thirty thousand inmates I cannot 
recall a single case that was influenced 
toward crime by a picture or pictures!” 
Judge Ben Lindsey said the same thing! 
Jesse Webb, one of the keenest observers 
of all, puts it thus: “If all things influencing 
the young for evil were tabooed, how would 
the world exist? Books and newspapers 
would be suppressed above all and about 
everything that a healthy young mind 
might desire would be verboten. Per- 
sonally, I cannot see how the movies 
influence for evil half so much as the half- 
baked reformer whose general utterances 
are directly opposed to common sense. 
The boy who never liked to play Injun or 
Bad Bandit is the man who will bear 
watching. That occasional extremes in 
this boy-play are sometimes reached is but 
natural and nothing worse than other 
extremes climaxed through other aspects 
of life.” An editor of another prison publi- 
cation, with long years of inside experience 
back of him, writes me, “Whenever any 
mind is influenced for evil by the showing 
of the motion picture, that mind would 
never have amounted to a row of beans, 
picture or no picture. Pictures cannot show 
the youth of today anything he does not 
know and if this be doubted let any careful 
psycho-analytist read certain passages from 
the Bible to a group of ten year olds of both 
sexes and watch the covert actions, yet 
these foolish fanatics do not attempt to 
censor or stop the Bible.”’ 

Admittedly there are evils within the 
picture field, but the public taste, which is 
the final judgment in all things, will lead 
to the spewing out of the taint, just as it has 
done in baseball and other fields. Twenty- 
five years age burlesque was a stench 
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Pictures and Prisoners 
(Concluded) 


nauseous with filthy songs, filthy language 
and filthier dances; today, as a result of 
its own inner disturbances burlesque is 
cleaner than Broadway. Vaudeville, that 
the most modest maiden may attend un- 
blushingly, was once the odoriferous 
variety. Lawyers, doctors, engineers, ad- 
vertising men, all conduct their own clean- 
up campaigns and make war upon the 
charlatans and fakers within their ranks, 
without the aid of blue-nosed babblers 
whose speeches betray the smattering sense 
of the sciolist and whose writings are tawdry 
theories indicating an insipient ignorance! 
For my part, I am tired of hearing the stage 
and screen held up to censure as an evil 
thing by some ex-pulpit-pounders who are 4 . i 
all too often professional publicity per- ‘ ee ts oO 
formers, when any statistician will tell you, ; ——a 
upon earnest search, that there are more 
preachers in prisons than actors. Let us 
trust to the public and let its reason rule. 
(Louis Victor EyTINGE, No. 2608) 
Arizona State Prison. 


Educational Films in 
New York 


CTUAL day-by-day instruction by 
movies is now part of the curriculum 
of the New York public schools, says 

Karl Kitchen, writing in the New York 
Times. Although many schools sporadically 
use moving pictures, New York seems to 

















“for every girl 


who spends time out-of-doors, in 
sports, motoring or boating, a tam is 


lead in going into the thing consistently. indispensable. 

At Public School No. 62, which is at . — 
Hester and Essex Streets, 500 of the lower And here isa tam—the Priscilla Dean 
East Side youngsters were initiated into the : ae . . 
mysteries of biology recently by means of Tam, that 1S distinctive, becoming, 
films. The work has begun with ten schools cleverly designed, and made of beau- 


and later the list will be greatly extended. | 


° 4 ce e ” 
The courses are organized film courses, not} tiful, soft, serviceable, Suede-like. 





just a picture here and there, but recognized| : — 

classroom lessons, correlated with the stand- Fashion has sponsored the PriscillaDean 

a of - ee of Education. ‘ Tam; it 1S the vogue—the stylish out- 

‘ e materia or the _ pictures’ use 

in biology lessons is gathered from far and door headwear everywhere and for all Lh PiscilaPean Te lam 
near—as “oe city museums and the occasions. No wardrobe is complete TRADE MARK COPYMGHT 
aquarium an »0tanical an zoologica * . : This trade mark guarantees 
gardens; as ‘“‘far’’ as distant India. In one without it. The fetching drape, the your satisfaGion 

< es fom to = yo tga Aa P. & pliable softness, give ita charm that’s The Priscilla Dean T. 
NO. 45, In the bronx, all the snakes were 2 a8 : 5) : e Priscilla Dean Tam 
handled by East Indians, professional snake distinctive. It’s becoming from every comes in one size to fit all 
charmers, and these particular parts of the angle, and on everyone. heads. This is accom- 
reel were taken in India. The fangs of the plished by means of an 
Indian adder were displayed by the Hindu, | elastic inner band at the 


who opened and held extended the mouth) 


< back, cleverly inserted. 
of the snake, exposing the fangs, like — You will look good c e . serte 


In ordering, merely 
hollow needles. specify color. Popular 








_ Under the general title of “ The Adapta- in a Priscilla Dean Tam. You can get it shades for Spring and 
tion of Animals to Environment”’ the pray- 4 : ; Summer are: 
ing mantis were shown among grasses, the in your favorite color to harmonize Bright Red ‘ Tan 
insects hardly distinguishable until they sat i 
up and folded their front legs in the attitude with any Coscuime. Jade Green Coral 
which has gained them their name. Scor- You will wonder how you ever got Silver Gray White 
pions, earwigs and spiders followed in * : : Navy Blue Lavender 
succession on the screen, the owl a along without one — To ll find it Copenhagen Blue 
rapidly to show his third eyelid. appropriate for almost any informal yvescsssssesensensenenannesned 
The screen showed the owl with extended ‘ ‘ : ’ 
wings and the caption slid into the abso-| occason. And it will certainly enhance $ BAER BROS. MFG. CO. 3} 
lutely silent flight of the owl’s wings. The| your appearance. It’s the ideal hat for goo W. Lake St., : 
lightning-dart of the toad’s tongue, on} Chicago, Ill. N 
which it depends for insects and worms, | general wear—and only $2.50. Enclosed is $2.50 (Canada, § 


flashed on the ee The caddis worm| 
whipped out and nipped his prey, and then . 
appeared to dissolve into his aed You can get it at your 
background. dealer’s; or send the cou- 
In the vegetable kingdom, the sensitive pon and the price to us. 
plant, mimosa pudica, was shown at rest, 
and again folding up its leaves, like the 
leaves of a fan, upon being touched with the BAER BROS MFG CO 
point of a pencil. Roses opened from bud . r ‘ 
to full blossoming flower. 906 W. LAKE ST. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
These pictures of unfolding flowers show 
in a very short space of time what may have 
required days actually to occur. 


$3.00)forwhichpleasesend ! 
me a Priscilla Dean Tam 
in postage paid. 3 
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Bobbed Hair Strikes a New Note 
in Your Appearance 


Ruth Roland, famous motion picture star, says, 
“The NATIONAL BOB is not only smart 
but it makes you look artistic and beautiful.” 

It answers that perplexing question, ‘‘How shall 

I dress my hair becomingly?” It gives you all the 


beauty and youthfulness of bobbed hair. alls alluringly in 
dainty little curls around your head, making you bewitchingly 
lovely. The twolittle combs on the inside of the Bob and a few 
invisible hairpins attach it in a moment — off in a wffy 

Send us a strand of your hair and $10. You'll be de- 


lighted with the wonderful change in your appearance. 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO. 
Dept. P 368 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Wear National Hair Nets Send for pocket-size handy 


NATIONAL HAIR NETS so popular with smart women in New York, 
PRICE 85c. State color and style. 
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made for your examination. First payment 
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NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 
EVERY TRANSACTION CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don't do justice to your- 
self and your dollars unless 
you inspect our unusual values in 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, LeatherGoods, etc. 
Send TODAY for SWEET 
De Luxe Catalogue. Write 
Price $62.50 NOW to Dep't. 424-L. 

Capital $1,000,000 
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“Don’t Shout” 


“IT hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right.” 
‘The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 

and harmless. Anyone 


can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S.15th St. Phila. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Reanty Culture 
D. J. MAHLER. 196-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. !. 
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Basil Sydney is an Irishman who has produced and 
acted Shakespeare and Ibsen, and who 1s, in real 


life, the husband of Doris Keane. 


The Movies Through 


a Monocle 


An interview with a Briton 
who declares we take the movies too seriously. 





OT that Basil Sydney does wear one 
for, as a matter of fact, he is Irish and 
not English at all. But, since British editors 
are prone to head interviews with American 
actors as “England Through a Cocktail 
Glass,’’ or something of the sort, it is neces- 
sary to find some manner of retaliation, 
however inadequate. 

The trouble with the movies in England is 
that people don’t take them seriously; the 
trouble in America is that they do, at least 
according to Basil Sydney, who has come 
all the way from the city of fogs and serious 
people to learn about movies from us. If 
you are a high-brow, you will remember him 
for his productions of Ibsen; if you are a 
Britisher, you'll connect him with the pro- 
duction of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet”’ in London, 
with Doris Keane, Ellen Terry and Leon 
Quartermain, which he designed, produced 
and acted; if you are a matinee girl, you'll 
certainly not have forgotten the slim young 
minister of ‘‘Romance,”’ who loved and lost 
Doris Keane as Cavallini, and perhaps you 
will even remember that Miss Keane is 
Basil’s wife. 

But if you are a movie fan, you will be in- 
terested in the fact that he has placed him- 
self under the tutelage of John Emerson and 
Anita Loos; in fact, he is playing the hero of 
their personally produced comedy, “Red 
Hot Romance.” 

“The trouble here seems to be that people 
insist on taking movies seriously,’’ says Mr. 
Sydney. ‘“‘They are much too important 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


for anything of that sort. The movies really 
are a form of art, and all art is useless and 
meaningless—simply a striving after the 
beautiful. 

“In England, up to the present, they 
haven’t thought seriously about the movies 
at all. Some chap would hire an old.barn, 
rig up a couple of arc lights, borrow some 
scenery from a local theater and start out to 
make motion picture master-pieces. We 
are too casual about it. Over here, it is just 
the opposite. America makes the best pic- 
tures in the world. There can be no doubt 
about that. But sometimes it seems to me 
that production here is over-organized. 
They take the matter so seriously that the 
spontaneity begins to disappear. 

“The big pictures of the future, I think, 
will be made by individuals. They will not 
turn out pictures as they would turn out 
washing-machines or flivvers. Sometime, 
you know, some chap with dramatic sense 
and artistic ideals with a little company 
which appears to be putting on a picnic in- 
stead of a picture, is going to surprise every- 
body with the hit of the film season.” 

At this point, John Emerson and his 
demi-tasse wife rushed up to Mr. Sydney 
with the news that they had just seen the 
scene where Mr. Sidney jumps off a twenty- 
foot wall, and that it would have to be re- 
taken as the factory had spoiled that bit of 
negative in developing. . . . Just what hap- 
pened to that factory man isn’t includec in 
the interview. 














Mother-In-Law Stuff 


(Continued from page 66) 


done to me. Business?- Why, I wouldn’t 
take sixty dollars for the sadisfaction I’m 
goin’ to have gettin’ rid of that old lady up 
to the house.” 

“By Susan, that’s so!’’ said Mr. Crump. 
“You git the sadisfaction of it.” 

“You bet I do!” said Mr. Hucks. 

“You git the sadisfaction of it,”’ said Mr. 
Crump, “‘and here I was goin’ to pay you 
money for doin’ a job that would be the 
greatest sadisfaction to me of any job I ever 
done! By Susan! I got as good a right to 
have the sadisfaction as you have, Org! I 
got a right to take my own revenge on my 
own mother-in-law. I don’ t know what I 
been thinkin’ about, wastin’ all this time 
talkin’ nonsense to you. It’s plumb redic- 
ulous, offerin’ you fifty dollars to do a job 
when I’d lose the sadisfaction of doin’ it my- 


self and have to pay you besides. Two 
quarts! You’re talkin’ nonsense to me, 
Org.” 

“Now, Peeb—’”’ said Mr. Hucks, but he 


did not complete what he intended saying. 
Mr. Crumps’ mother-in-law came to the 
kitchen door and uttered his name in a loud 
and imperative tone. 

“You, Peeb!” she yelled. 
no-good, shiftless houn’, where be you? 
Come here an’ chop some _ stove-sticks 
mighty quick or I’ll come an’ fetch you!” 

As if worked by the same spring Orgus 
Hucksand Peabody Crump started violently 
and then, as if the spring had broken, 
crouched down in a corner of the calf stall 
and refrained from breathing. 


Ill. 


Not until he heard the family axe, wielded 
by his mother-in-law, splitting the wood, did 
Peeb Crump raise his head. 

“‘No, sir!’’ he whispered tensely to Orgus 
Hucks; ‘“‘I won’t have nothin’ whatever to 
do with your proposition. It ain’t good in 
any way, shape or manner. Why, if I 
swallered two quarts of the kind of whiskey 
I’ve got hid away I'd be steamed up so I 
wouldn’t think nothin’ of murderin’ a full 
dozen mother-in-laws.”’ 


“You wuthless, 


“Now, Peeb, you listen to me—”’ Orgus 
Hucks pleaded. 

“No, sir!” Mr. Crump insisted. “I won’t 
listen. You don’t want to do nothin’ but 


talk me out’n two quarts, Org. It won’t do! 
With the kind of whiskey I've got I can git 
enough dander out of one quart to attend to 
my own mother-in-law, and save the other 
quart. That’s business, Org. You've got to 
admit that’s good business. Man to man, 
Org, you’ve got to admit it’s good business 
to save a quart and kill your own mother-i -in- 
laws. And business is business, Org.’ 

“Cheap skate! That’s what you are— 
cheap skate!”’ said Mr. Hucks moodily. 
“‘Dumbed, mean, miserly cheap skate! And 
I always said so. A man offers to come and 
do a chore for you and you’re so dumbed 
mean you won't pay fair wages to him; 
you'd ruther do the dirty job yourself than 
pay what it’s wuth.” 

“No, Org,’’ said Mr. Crump. “You do 
me wrong, you do. If it wasa pig, say, or a 
calf, say, I'd be glad to hire you. I ain’t 
mean, Org, but I got a right to git my own 
sadisfaction out of it, if anybody’s goin’ to 
murder my mother-in-law. She’s mine, aint 
she? I’m the one she’s made miserable, 
ain’t 1?” 

Mr. Hucks did not answer. He knew 
that Mr. Crump was speaking wisdom. In 
his view anything that forestalled the alien- 
ation of two quarts of whiskey ranked as 
wisdom. 

“And another thing, Org,’ said Mr. 
Crump earnestly. ‘Shooting a mother-in- 
law like mine ain’t no way to treat her. 
Maybe it’s all right to stalk a mother-in-law 
like yours, Org, but it ain’t goin’ to give me 
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NERVOUS AMERICANS 


By Paul von Boeckmann 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, 
Respiration, Psychology, and Nerve Culture. 


We are the most “high strung’’ peo- 
ple on Earth. The average American is a 
bundle of nerves, ever ready to spring into 
action, mentally ‘and physically. The rest- 
less energy of Americans is proverbial. 

We may well be proud of our alert, active 
and sensitive nerves, as it indicates the 
highest state of civilization, courage, am- 
bition and force of character, but this high 
nerve tension has not been without its 
grave dangers and serious consequences. 
Neurologists agree that we are more sub- 
ject to nervous disorders than any other 
nation. Our ‘“‘ Mile a Minute Life”’ is tear- 
ing our nerves to 
shreds and we are de- ‘ 
teriorating into a na- Loe 
tion of Neurasthenics. 


—Eyes—Nose 


about your nerves—how to relax, calm and . 
soothe your nerves, so that after a severe 
nerve strain you can rebuild your lost Nerve 
Force, and keep yourself physically and 
mentally fit. 

I have written a 64-page book which 
is pronounced by students of the sub- 
ject to be the most valuable and practical 
work ever written on nerve culture. The 
title of the book is ‘‘Nerve Force.” It 
teaches how to soothe, calm and care for 
the nerves. The cost is only 25 cents (coin 
or stamps). Bound in leatherette cover, 


50 cents. Address Paul von Boeckmann, 
Studio No. 59, 110 West 
40th St., New York. 

The only way to judge 
the value of this book is to 
read it, which you may do 


° ue = at my risk. In other words, 
Since the Nervous R —Ears if after applying the advice 
System generates the LSS given in this book it does 
mysterious power we NN WS —Throat oN —. +e os ex- 
term Nerve Force, aN your money, plus the out- 
that controls and BY) B hial lay of postage you may 
gives life and energy N\ ——Droncnials have incurred. I have ad- 
to every muscle, ev- \ ——Chest Breathing peng am Fgh By 
ery vital organ, every other subjects in this and 


drop of blood and 
cell of the body, nerve 
exhaustion necessar- 
ily must result in a 


other magazines for more 
than 20 years, which is 
ample evidence of my re- 
sponsibility and integrity. 
Over a million copies have 
been sold. 





long train of ailments 
and weaknesses. 

The noted British 
authority on the 
nerves, Alfred T. Scho- 
field, says: ‘‘It is my 
belief that the greatest 
single factor in the 
maintenance of health 
is that the nerves 
should be in order.”’ 

How often do we 
hear of people running 
from doctor to doctor, 
seeking relief from a 
mysterious ‘‘some- 
thing-the- matter’’ 
with them, though re- 
repeated examina- 
tions fail to indicate 
that any particular or- 
gan is weak or dis- 
eased. In nearly every 
case it is Nerve Ex- 
haustion—Lack of 





—Diaphragm 


— "—— Stomach 


—SOLAR PLEXUS 
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7 — Liver 
NNN ——Intestines 
\ x YY —Kidneys 
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~ 
S — Bladder 
NS — Pelvic Organs 


Diagram showing the location of the Solar Plexus, 
known as the *‘abdominal brain,"’ the great center 
of the Sympathetic (Internal) Nervous System. 
Mental strains, especially grief, fear, worry and 
anziety, paralyze the Solar Plezus, which in turn 
causes poor blood circulation, shallow breathing, indi- 
gestion, constipation, etc. This in turn clogs the 
blood with poisons that weaken and irritate the nerves. 
Thus Mental strain starts a circle of evils that cause 
endless misery, aches, pains, illness, weaknesses and 


You should send for this 
book to-day. It is for you 
whether you have had trou- 
ble with your nerves or 
not. Your nerves are the 
most precious possession 
you have. Through them 
you experience all that 
makes life worth living; 
for to be dull nerved means 
to be dull brained, insensi- 
ble to the higher phases of 
life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. 
The finer your brain is, the 
finer and more delicate is 
your nervous system, and 
the more imperative it is 
that you care for your 
nerves. The book is espe- 
cially important to those 
who have “high strung” 
nerves and those who must 
tax their nerves to the 
limit. The following are 
extracts from letters from 
people who have read the 
book and were greatly ben- 
efited by the teachings set 
forth therein. 

“*T have gained 12 pounds 
since reading your book, 





Nerve Force. 

The symptoms of 
nerve exhaustion vary according to individ- 
ual characteristics, but the development 
is usually as follows: 

FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and 
endurance; that ‘tired feeling,’’ especially 
in the back and knees. 

SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleep- 
lessness; irritability; decline in sex force; 
loss of hair; nervous indigestion; sour 
stomach; gas in bowels; constipation; irregu- 
lar heart; poor memory; lack of mental 
endurance; dizziness; headaches; backaches; 
neuritis; rheumatism, and other pains. 

THIRD STAGE: Serious mental dis- 
turbances; fear; undue worry; melancholia; 
dangerous organic disturbances; suicidal 
tendencies, and, in extreme cases, insanity. 

If only a few of the symptoms mentioned 
apply to you, especially those indicating 
mental instability, you may be sure your 
nerves are at fault—that you have exhaust- 
ed your Nerve Force. 

Nerve Force is the most precious gift 
of Nature. It means everything—your 
happiness, your health, your success in 
life. You should know all there is to learn 
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generally lower mental and physical efficiency. 


and I feel so energetic. I 
had about given up hope 
of ever finding the cause of 
my low weight.’ 

**Your book did more for me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting.”’ 

““My heart is now regular again and my nerves 
are fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it was 
simply a case of abused nerves. I have re-read your 
book at least ten times.” 

A woman writes: ‘Your book has helped my 
nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well and in the 
morning I feel so rested.”’ 

“‘The advice given in your book on relaxation and 
calming of nerves has cleared my brain. Before I 
was half dizzy all the time.”’ 

A physician says: ‘‘ Your book shows you have 
a scientific and profound knowledge of the nerves 
and nervous people. I am recommending your book 
to my patients.”’ 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 
*“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, such 
as I had three years ago. I now sleep soundly and 
am gaining weight. I can again do a real days’s work.” 


Special Note: Prof. von Boeckmann 
is the scientist who explained the nature 
of the mysterious Psycho-physic Force 
involved in the Coulon-Abbott Feats; a 
problem that had baffled the leading 
scientists of America and Europe for 
more than thirty years, and a full 
account of which has been published 
in the March and April issues of Physi- 

cal Culture Magazine. Advt. 
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Guaranteed 


Fat Reducer 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Used daily in the privacy of your room, the 
Reducer will show results within || days 
or money refunded. Convenient and 
simple—not electrical. Reduces only the 
parts where you wish to lose. Easily fol- 
lowed instructions enable you to retain your 
normal weight after the Reducer has elimi- 
nated the unhealthful, disfiguring fatty tissue. 
Without discomfort any stout man or woman 
can obtain these results, whether 10 or 100 

ounds overweight. Dr. Lawton reduced 
fis own weight from 211 to 152 lbs. Send 
for your Reducer today—only $5 and 
remember, it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 7Oth Street 
Department 78 NEW YORK 
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Superfluous 
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“ZIP is indeed the 


only actual hair 
destroyer.” 
Faithfully, 
«Margaret Irving 


Rapid, harmless, pain- 
less, fragrant. Praised 
as the only effectual 


remedy for perman- 


ently destroying hair 
and roots. 
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for FREE Illustrated 


Book: “A Talk on 
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(Continued) 


no personal sadisfaction to have you pop her 
off from behind a clump of bush. And it 
ain’t goin’ to be no sadisfaction to me if I 
pop her off from behind a clump of brush, 
neether. ‘Face to face’—that’s my motto 
when it comes to mother-in-laws, Org. 
Face to face, with an axe. Brutal, Org, like 
she’s been to me—that’s my idee of it. 
Crooly brutal! Face to face, crooly brutal, 
with an axe. That’sa sadisfactory revenge. 
For the kind of mother-in-law I’ve got, 
Org.” 

Mr. Hucks considered this a few mo- 
ments. He felt that the chance of obtaining 
two quarts—or even one quart—from Pea- 
body Crump was, in some manner that he 
could not exactly understand, fading away. 
It irritated him inexpressibly. With his 
brain in its blunt-edged, semi-torpid condi- 
tion he could not quite trace back the logic 
Peeb Crump had employed, but it was dad- 
busted mean of Peeb, anyway. Mr. Hucks 
felt fighting mad about it. Without further 
consideration he raised his fist and brought 
it down on top of Peeb’s head with a thump. 
He used the soft end of his fist because he 
did not want to hurt his knuckles, but it was 
a right good jolt, and Peeb’s teeth jarred 
together and for a moment he saw stars. 
As soon as he was able to see he looked up at 
the nearest window hole, crouching low. 
| “Sh! Look out!”’ he whispered in a tone 
}of fear. “She’s out there. She banged me 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








on the head.” 

“IT done it,’”’ said Orgus Hucks scornfully. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Crump with relief; “I 
thought it was her,” and he straightened up 
| again and not until a moment or two later 
did he ask “‘What’d you do it for?” 

Mr. Hucks did not answer immediately. 
He looked at his fist with some surprise and 
then at Mr. Crump’s head, trying to recall 
why he had brought the fist and the head 
together. There had been some reason, he 
knew, but he seemed to have forgotten what 
it was. Then he remembered. He had 
been angry. This made him angry again. 

“‘Peeb,” he said, ‘‘you’re an ignoramus. 
You don’t know what you’re talkin’ about. 
Little, innocent child; that’s what she is— 
little, innocent child!” 

“Who is little, innocent child?” Mr. 
Crump asked. He could not recall that they 
had been talking about any child, but one 
never can tell. They might have had a con- 
versation about a child while he was seeing 
stars, and he might have let it pass from his 
memory as unimportant. 

“Your mother-in-law is just a little, inno- 
cent child,” said Mr. Hucks. ‘Along side, 
Peeb, you don’t know what you're talkin’ 
about, I tell you. Your mother-in-law is 
just a little, innocent child along side of my 
mother-in-law. That’s what I say, Peeb. 
She’s a cherubim, that’s what she is, along- 
side of mine. You don’t know what a 
mother-in-law is, Peeb. My mother-in-law 
is a real mother-in-law.” 

“Well, mine’s real, too, Org,” 
Crump pleasantly. ‘‘Mine’s an old she- 
Tartar, she is, I know!”’ 

“You don’t know nothin,”’ said Mr. 
Hucks scornfully. ‘‘Mine’s ten times wuss’n 
yours. Axe? I'd ought to take two axes to 
mine, Peeb, if you took one to yours. But 
I don’t dare. That shows you! I don’t 
dare! I don’t dare git that close to her. 
She’d chaw me up. It stands to reason, 
Peeb, that a mother-in-law that’s so ram- 
pageous you've got to stalk an’ shoot at long 
range is wuss’n one you can walk right up 
to and slay with an axe.” 

“Nothin’ of the kind” said Mr. Crump 
indignantly. ‘“‘The reason of it is all the 
other way ‘round, Org. It stands to reason 
that a mother-in-law you want to use an axe 
on, face to face, is ten times as mean as her 
you're satisfied to pop off with a rifle from 


said Mr. 
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away off somewheres. If you had one like 
mine, Org, you'd want to reach down her 
throat and pull her lungs out by the roots. 
You'd as soon think of sendin’ her a picture 
post card by mail as to pop her off nice and 
gentle with a rifle. The trouble with you, 
Org, is that your mother-in-law ain’t hardly 
rampageous enough to be called one. She’s 
namby-pamby. That’s what she is, just 
namby-pamby. She’s a regular lamb along 
side of mine; a namby-pamby lamb.” 

Mr. Hucks drew a deep breath. He also 
drew himself up to his full height. Dignity 
—severe and offended dignity—gathered on 
his brow. 

“Peeb,” he said solemnly, “you stop! 
You just stop right there! Me you can in- 
sult; I ain’t nothin’ but trash, maybe; but 
I ain’t goin’ to let no man insult my mother- 
in-law by callin’ her a lamb. You've been 
my friend, and I’ve loved you like a brother, 
but, dod bust you, Peeb, you’ve got to be 
fair to my mother-in-law and not insult her 
or the trouble starts right here. I’ve got the 
most jawingest, hard-hittingest, cantank- 
erest ma-in-law in this county.” 

“Why, you big-mouthed brag, you!” 
cried Mr. Crump, getting red in the face. 
““My mother-in-law is so much meaner than 
yours—”’ 

“‘Do you dare to up and say—”’ demanded 
Mr. Hucks, losing control of himself. He 
threw his arms around Mr. Crump and 
“‘wrastled” him viciously, and he might 
have thrown him on the floor of the calf 
stall, and hurt him, had not Mr. Crump at 
the same moment thrown his arms around 
Mr. Hucks. Then began a bitter struggle. 
Double-locked together Mr. Hucks and Mr. 
Crump bent and swayed, pulling and push- 
ing each other. They panted and heaved 
but said not a word, because, if they had 
said what they wished, Mr. Crump’s 
mother-in-law might have heard them. Mr. 
Hucks did not hit Mr. Crump because a 
blow might have made Mr. Crump cry out, 
and Mr. Crump did not hit Mr. Hucks be- 
cause a blow might have made Mr. Hucks 
cry out, so they silently tugged and pushed. 
Suddenly Mr. Crump, who had been pushed 
back against the partition of the stall spoke 
in a low, tense voice. 

“Hold on, Org! hold on!”’ he begged. “‘I 
got the slack of my pants caught on a rail or 
something.” 

Mr. Hucks unfolded his arms from around 
Mr. Crump and, while Mr. Hucks worked to 
unhook himself from the rail, wiped his own 
perspiring face. He had become very warm. 
He seldom exerted himself so violently, and 
the cow shed was a hot place, and the day 
had grown vividly hot. 

“Dod baste it!” said Mr. Crump dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘Went and tore my pants for me. 
Fool of a notion, anyway, fightin’ to see 
which mother-in-law is the devilishest. 
Fool idee for you and me to fight. You 
went and tore my pants for me, and what 
does it prove? Nothin’! You could tear 
the clothes clean off of me and if my mother- 
in-law met up with yourn she’d chaw her 
ear off in a min—”’ 

“Peeb,” Mr. Hucks interrupted, ‘I’m 
wrong, and you’ re wrong, and if you done 
anything we’re sorry for I accept your 
apology. We ain’t the ones to fight it out, 
Peeb; our mother-i in- -laws is the ones Man 
to man, Peeb, ain’t that so? Talk don’t 
prove nothin’; you and me fightin’ don’t 
prove nothin’; we got to watch them 
mother-in- -laws and let them prove which 
lady is the best man. Ain’t that sense?” 

“That’s sense, Org,” Mr. Crump agreed 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Dumbed if I see how I 
didn’t think of it at the start off. Match 
’em and let 'em fight; that’s the idee.”’ 

“To a finish, Peeb,’’ said Mr. Hucks 
eagerly. 
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Mother-In-Law Stuff 


(Concluded) 


“You bet, to a finish!’ said Mr. Crump, 
and then added with relish; ‘‘with axes.” 

‘Mine don’t need no axe,” said Mr. 
Hucks. ‘She can do all she needs to with- 
out no axe.” 

“Look here, Org,’”’ said Mr. Crump an- 
grily, ‘‘what do you mean by sayin’ that? 
Do you mean my mother-in-law ain’t equal 
to yourn in any way, shape or manner?” 

“Well, sheain’t,”’ said Mr. Hucks gloomily. 

“Why, dad bust your hide—’” said Mr. 
Crump, reaching out his hands to ‘“‘wrastle”’ 
Mr. Hucks again, but edging around to 
avoid the nail that had been his Nemesis 
before; ‘“‘dad bust your ornery—orner— 
orn— 

His voice died weakly in his throat. His 
eyes, looking beyond Mr. Hucks to the door 
of the shed, were big with fear. Mr. Hucks 
turned his head. In the door, a large slab 
of pinewood in her hand, stood Mr. Crump’s 
mother-in-law. 

‘“‘Ah!"’ she said sarcastically; “ah! Here 
is where you two wuthless ’scallions be! 
What devilment be you conspirin’ up to?” 

She swung the pine slab carelessly in her 
hand, and, as if she were some powerful god- 
dess of old, the straws and dust of the cow 
yard arose and danced and rushed away. 

“Conspirin’, be you?” she cried. “T’ll 
conspire you!” 

She walked into the cow shed and lifted 
the pine slab. Mr. Hucks and Mr. Crump 
closed their eyes. 

At the same moment the cyclone, or 
hurricane, or whatever it may be called, 
dipped over the ridge with a roar, and hit 
the cow shed full on the beam. It went 
right under and through and around the 
cow shed and took it with it in a disin- 
tegrated form, lifting it thirty feet in the 
air, ripping it into individual boards and 
beams and shingles, and taking Mr. Crump, 
Mr. Hucks and Mr. Crump’s mother-in-law 
along. At the highest altitude attained by 
him and it, Mr. Hucks saw, through the 
dust, Mr. Crump’s mother-in-law seemingly 
riding through the air on a plank, waving 
her pine slab and whacking at Mr. Crump 
with it. Mr. Hucks was considerably dazed 
and confused. It seemed to him that when 
Mr. Crump’s mother-in-law had raised her 
slab to strike him he had leaped, and she 
had picked up the cow shed and thrown it at 
him, hitting him with it. Before he landed 
in the laurel bush at the bottom of the gully 
beyond the road he had merely time to see 
Mr. Crump’s mother-in-law leaping after 
him and to throw up his hands and try to 
yell that he surrendered. Then he landed. 

He hit the upper part of the bush, fell a 
few feet, caught and fell to the ground. 
After a minute he sat up and saw that Mr. 
Peabody Crump was on the ground at his 
side. He leaned over toward Mr. Crump 
and spoke. 

‘“‘Peeb, he said, “I take it back. Your 
mother-in-law is rough; she’s as rough as 
mine is.”’ 

Mr. Crump tried to raise his head. 

‘‘Man to man, Peeb,’’ Mr. Hucks said; 
“she’s as rough as mine is.”’ 

He felt his ribs carefully, to see if any 
were broken. None was. 

“But she ain’t no rougher, Peeb,”’ he said 
proudly. 
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ci | hen y— GRATITUDE 
: as | F) ‘I owe you a debt of 
ATION NY) cm bale atitude I can never pay; 
hi] ‘3X ay ies now possess a body suc 
Iw s as God intended me to 

Za have. *** *The fat just 





rolled off me, and remain- 
ing flesh is firm and 
sound.’ *** ‘If lever am 
in Chicago, am going to 
call on the man whose 
course has done so much 
forme.’ ‘Iama happier 
woman, a better wife, and 
I am rid of 30 Ibs. of fat.’ 


























FROM WOMEN 
’'VE REDUCED 


‘I can never thank Wal- 
lace enough; the course has 
brought me back a trim 
tigure.’****lam now almost 
proud of my figure.’ * * * ‘I 
am 51 pounds lighter and a 
new woman.’ * ** ‘I have 
not used a laxative since 
the first lesson.’ * * * "My 
20 minute lesson is the 
most peescant part of the 
day; ave lost 20 Ibs. 
already, and feel oh! so 
much better in every way.’ 


Get Thin-fto music! — 


A HOME! With your own phonograph! My 
personally dictated records make it easy to restore 
a normal figure in two months, or even less. My quick 
reduction course for women 
never fails; their letters 
prove it. 




















Founder and 


Reducing this way 

, President, 

18 fi un Wallace Institute 
My method makes play of ree 5-days’ lessons FREE 


ducing. Each lesson leaves you eager ‘ . , 
for the next. I tell you just how to Don't pay for my services until I dem- 
onstrate their value. I’ll put you through one 


do the exercises, and count for you _|esson free. Then decide whether you wish to 


throughout the daily lesson of 20 reduce this quick, effective way. If you make 


i —ever j the start now, you can and will have a normal 
minutes every moment of which figure two months from today. Usecoupon. 


will prove delightful. 


My interesting records will 
make you exercise— fo music. Your 
enthusiasm grows as you see and feel results. 
They come quickly! The course is beneficial 
to health, or so many doctors would not be 
recommending it. 


No matter how stout 


you have become — or where you are 
too fleshy—my course speedily reduces you to 
normal proportions. You will acquire grace of 
form, carriage, poise; a figure easily gowned. 
If you are but slightly overweight, let 
me put you at the weight where you will look 


your best. Reduction by this method is not 
only sure, but permanent. 


WALLACE, 178 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


__ Send prepaid, in plain wrapping, record for free lesson, prices, terms and complete information. I will 
Sp ead send my enrollment for entire reducing course with first payment of $5, or return your record within 
5 days. 




















Address 


NOTE — ?HOTOPLAY readers will be interested to know that of all the women enrolled with Wallace through his 
announcments in this magazine, not one case has come to their attention in which he failed to get absolutely 
satisfactory results. 




































cA fitting’ Crown for the Queen of Hearts 
Packed in Dainty Blue : 
Containing One Net - for 15¢ 
ining Two Nets ~fer 25¢ 


At all Good Stores 


“I Don’t Enjoy Society Because 
This Unsightly Hair On My Face 
Makes Me Look So Ugly.’’ 


But there is a way to get rid of 
unsightly hair, safely, privately, 
permanently. There is one — and 
only one — treatment that kills the 
hair root. After other treatments 
the hair grows thicker and stronger 
than ever. The Mahler treatment 
permanently removes superfluous 
hair. It can be used in the privacy 
of your own home at comparatively 
small expense. Send three stamps 
today for full particulars sent in 
plain sealed envelope. 


D. J. MAHLER CO. 
196-K Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time writing show cards. 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
method. No canvassing or soliciting, we teach 
you how, sell your work and pay you cash 
each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210 Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter Streets, TORONTO, CANADA 
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GERTRUDE 


CROWNING expression of. the 
twentieth century extravaganza— 
the reincarnation of seventeenth 
century courts—a small world filled 

with subtle intrigues, fascinating politics, 
strange characters and picturesque love 
affairs— 

The Lot. 

Gertrude Atherton, the dean of American 
woman novelists, has a gift for backgrounds, 
for taking you straight to the very heart of 
places and letting you live in them. She 
did it for Butte in ‘Perch of the Devil,” 
and she has done it for San Francisco in her 
latest book, ‘‘Sisters-in-Law.’’ Her first 
original screen story, just completed, does 
it for San Francisco of the '60’s. 

So, in a few brief phrases, she did it for 
the Hollywood picture lots. 

She sat behind a small, round table, 
littered with typewritten sheets, in a small, 
|plain room under the eaves of the Holly- 
|wood Hotel. She seemed courteously im- 
patient to return to her work. Her rather 
jnegative appearance, the appearance of a 
woman interested in everything except her 
|appearance, is counteracted immediately by 
ithe force of her personality and the charm 
jos her words. 
| ‘The Lot!’ she echoes, “it’s the strangest 


























Every advertisement in PHOTO- 
Remember PLAY is guaranteed, not only by 
the advertiser, but by the publishers When you 
write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY. 






































thing in the world. Never saw anything 
like it. It absorbs one completely. It has 
all the virtues of a big city, and all the vices 
of a small town. 

“It reminds 


me of the courts of the 
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the screen! 
fascinates me. Everything thrills me! 


“The Lot” 


As Seen By 


Hoover 


It com pletely 


ATHERTON 


ancient days, where nothing mattered out- 
side the doings in the court circle—the 
comings and goings of the king, the queen, 
the queen mother, this favorite or that. [| 
have never been in a place before where 
world events, world ideas, international 
problems, mattered not the slightest. But 
they actually do not. If you mention, say, 
Bolshevism, someone says ‘Yes’ or ‘No’— 
and starts to talk pictures—all about having 
seen such and such a scenario writer, such 
and such a place with such and such an 
actress, and do you think that means that— 

“When I came to the Goldywn lot last 
summer, with the intention of staying long 
enough to discuss the three-year contract I 
had signed with Mr. Goldwyn, I was a sane, 
normal citizen. I had been visiting Senator 
Phelan in San Francisco, and my mind was 
attuned to world things. 

“By the time the presidential election 
arrived, I wasn’t half as interested in it as I 
was in the political readjustment going on 
around our lot. I was more thrilled over 
whether Mr. Goldwyn was actually going 
out of the concern, or going to stay in, than 
in whether Harding or Cox was elected. 
We gathered in little groups every half hour, 
always with the same question, ‘Have you 
heard any news?’—‘What do you think will 
happen?’ 

‘“‘No wonder on one lot they call it all 
‘The Whispering Chorus.’ 

“TI am not referring, you understand, to 
any special lot, or any special people. I am 








“The Lot” 


(Concluded) 


assuming the novelist’s privilege to take life 
and build my own plots. But—the lot is 
honeycombed with sects, groups, factions of 
this, that, and the other. There are favor- 
ites, prime ministers, now this one is. in— 
then out. Every body tries to be in on the 
underground wire so as to know which way | 
to jump. 

“Each lot, I see, has_a separate _ 
distinct individuality.’ One spells culture, | 
another extravagance, another intellect- 
uality, another vulgarity, another com- | 
mercialism, progressiveness, etc. 

“On a lot you will find everything that | 
goes to make upa court. Just as in the old | 
days men found it in the courts of kings. 
The lost art of intrigue has been revived. 
The lot is an octupus that sucks in your 
interest, your brain, your affection. One 
can almost see the ghosts of Richelieu—of 
Voltaire—of Catherine de Medici—of Marie 
Antionette. 

“You will see amazing things accom- 
plished, amazing results obtained — and 
understand that by this I do not mean asa 
rule sex intrigue. Of that I have seen 
surprisingly little. Some charming love 
affairs, some not so charming. The love 
interest is intensified by the dramatic 
instinct and importance-of the lovers, that 
is the only difference I find. It is all done | 
with finesse and appeal. 

“But by ‘lot intrigue’ I mean the further- 
ing of certain ends and aims by actual, 
clever diplomacy, by using persons, events, 
characteristics, to win an object. I mean | 
the building of a secret, powerful organiza- | 
tion within an organization. 

“One becomes utterly absorbed in one’s 
own lot. Even the broader interest of 
studios does not matter. 

“All standards change, too. I cease to 
be a well-known person, a ‘top notcher’ 
deserving of respect in my own business— 
let us say forexample. I become only what 
I am in relation to what I can accomplish 
on the screen. It does not matter on the 
lot what intellectual, social, or worldly 
qualifications one may have—the only merit 
lies in the line of pictorial achievements. 

“Frankly, I love it. I love the screen 
first of ail. I am completely fascinated by 
its possibilities. I am a child with a new 
toy. Everything thrills me. I have been 
given a new and marvelous medium of 
expression. I! love to write with the screen 
in mind, with the thought of picturization, 
of seeing my work photographed. I love 
the people, with their highly-colored person- 
alities, their unusual ways and lives.” 


The Name and the Game 


ITH the censorship menace becoming 

more acute, attention has been called 
to one of the most efficient aids to censor- 
ship—the misleading title. Variety gives 
this list of titles given to photoplays which, 
in many cases, are inoffensive and censor- 
proof in themselves, but which, under lurid 
billings, provide ammunition for the 
censors. 

“What Every Woman Wants” (w hich the 
story proves to be only clothes); ‘The Way 
Women Love,” a study in sacrifice and de- 
votion; “Shame”; “She Loves and Lies’; 
“Should a Husband Forgive?” ‘‘Should a 
Woman Tell?” “Should a Baby Die?’ 
“Should a Mother Tell?’ “Should a Wo- 
man Divorce?”’; ‘‘Man and His Woman” 
“Man’s Plaything’’; ‘‘Man’s Desire’; 
“Tove Madness”; “Love’s Toll’; “Her 
Fatal Sin’; ‘‘Her Double Life’; ‘‘Her 
30ody in Bond’; ‘‘Her Purchase Price’’; 
“Her Naked Soul’; ‘“‘Her Husband’s 
Friend’’; ‘‘The Supreme Passion’’—the list 
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No Underwear is “B.V. D.” 
without this Red Woven Label 





MADE FOR THE | 


leis cia 


BEST RETAIL TRADE } 


“Trade Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreign Comtrie 











It is your Guarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 


¢ 99 e : 
B.V. D.” Underwear developed an entirely new prin- 
ciple which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 


‘The foundations of the world-wide popularity of “B.V. D.” 
Underwear are value and satisfaction. 

The “B.V. D.” ideal of service is expressed in the durable 
fabric, made in our cotton mills, and in every successive 
stage of manufacture —the result: proper-fitting, comfort- 
giving, long-wearing Underwear—“B.V. D.” 


Quality Ever Maintained 


The B.V. D. Company 
New York 


“B.V. D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men’s 
$1.50 the suit, Youth’s $1.15 the suit. 


“B.V. D.” Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, goc the garment. 

















EveryoneAdmiresaSlimFigure 


Be Fashionable—Be Healthy—Be Comfortable 


You may easily enjoy all these if you sprinkle your 
daily bath with FLO-RA-ZO-NA, the substance of pul- 
verized soap—the delicate fragrance of the softened 
water is a delight and the skin becomes smooth and velvety. 
FLO-RA-ZO-NA 
Bath Cartons 
Takes off all superfluous flesh without dieting or violent 
exercise which so many dislike, but is a pleasant method. 
FLO-RA-ZO-NA is guaranteed to contain no alum, Epsom 
Salts or harmful ingredients, but is effective and healthful. 
A pleasing and comfortable way to reduce. 
Fourteen Treatments.................. 
If your druggist cannot supply you, send $3.00 direct to 


Royal Pharmaceutical and Perfumery Co., Inc., Dept. 7, 49 East 102nd St., New York 
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[N THIS DAY and AGE, attention to your appearance is an absolute 
necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfac- 
tion, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world 
in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “ looks,’’ there- 
fore it pays to “look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you 
looking otherwise; it will injure your welfare! Upon thei impression 
you constantly make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is 
to be your ultimate destiny? My latest Nose-Shaper, ‘‘ Trados Model 
25,”” U.S. Patent, with six adjustable pressure regulators and made of 
light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses without operation, 

quickly, safely and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Is pleasant 

and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being. worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses 
without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1545 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Also for Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores. 
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So°EXPECTANT 
MOTHERS 


HE came to me sobbing as though her 


heart would break. She was one of 
my dearest girl friends, a bride of but a 
a few months. In confidence she told me 
her tragic little story. 


Her utter lack of knowledge 


of life’s secrets left her all unprepared for the change 
that had come about. She was frightened and 
bewildered—filled with anxiety for the future. 

If this dear girl had only had the kindly advice 
and council given in Dr. Baker’s books how much 
misery she would have been saved! How secure 
and happy she would have felt. Do not make the 
same mustake as did this young girl. 


Let her case be a warning 


to you of the unhappiness that is caused by lack 
of knowledge of the vital secrets of life. There is 
a wealth of information that you need in Dr. Baker’s 
three books—twenty seven chapters in all. Written 
in plain, understandable English, by America’s 
most eminent authority on motherhood and baby 
care. Beautifully bound and illustrated, these books 
come to you as a true confidential friend, giving 
you just the advice every woman needs. 


Federal Publishing Company, 

521 South Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send me Dr. Josephine Baker’s Motherhood Course 
as described in your advertisement. After five days 
free examination I will either return the books to 


you or send you $1.00, and $1.00 per month for 
seven months. 


Name 
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The Burlin rgton 


21 J ewels 


See it first. We send it for you 
carefully. You are under no posite lock of to ee A —- 
qewel watch sold to you at a price a great deal lo 


wer 


that of other high grad 


$5°2° 4 month 


The 21-Jewel Burlington fs sold to you at a very low price 
and on the very special terms (after free examination) of 


only $5.00 a month—no —— 

Free Boo for the most complete watch book 
ever produced,100 designs and engravings 

pree Bee filustrated in colors. Write for it today It is free. 

A letter or post card will do. 


grade w es. 


Send for full information. 


Burl on, Watch Company, A-1? 
£9th Street nd Marshal Bivd. a » © Chie cago ‘ihinots 


























_ Movie Stars 
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Vamps of All Times 


(Continued from page 45) 


occasional absences from home necessary 
and inevitable. 

Moreover, some of Aphrodite’s vamping 
enterprises resulted in direct and enormous 
profit for her industrious husband. At 
one time, on Mount Ida, Aphrodite got into 
a controversy as to who should have the 
golden apple marked ‘For the Fairest”’ 
that had rolled out before them. Aphrodite, 
always hankering for recognition as the 
most beautiful of the goddesses, determined 
the award of Paris in her favor by promising 
him the most beautiful woman for a wife. 
That lady happened to be Helen. She 
was already married to Menelaus, king of 
Sparta. But that detail does not appear 
to have figured in Aphrodite’s calculations, 
for the divorce laws of the gods were so 
loosely framed that they were almost op- 
tional, especially when they applied to 
mortals. According to all accounts—but 
these were Spartan and therefore meant 
strictly for political propaganda—Helen was 
very much in love with the man whose name 
she bore. If that was the case, Aphrodite 
must have used her magic girdle on Helen 
with the connivance of a lady-of-the-bed- 
chamber. In any event, there is every 
reason to believe that Helen at an early 
stage in the proceedings began to take de- 
cided notice of the handsome young strang- 
er who was visiting her husband’s court. 

When Menelaus went out hunting one 
day, Paris stayed at home on the plea of a 
sick headache. On his return the king 
found his house, his barns and all his out- 
buildings, haystacks and granaries a smok- 
ing ruin. In a note which he found pinned 
to an oak-tree over the well the queen 
vouchsafed the explanation that she had 
been “‘abducted”’ by Paris. 

In justice to Paris, it should be pointed 
out that the affair bears every ear-mark of 
an elopement rather than an abduction. 
Reporters who interviewed Paris in his 
hotel the next day united in testifying that 
he did not show a single nail-scratch on his 
face. 

Nevertheless, ignoring all the evidence 
in the case, Menelaus’s fellow kings brought 
serious charges against Paris and Priam, 
his father, as well as against the Trojan 
government and people. The outcome was 
the Trojan war. During the ten years the 
fighting lasted Hephaestus gorged himself 
with munitions contracts. Thus, through 
this particular adventure of his giddy wife, 
Hephaestus became the Krupp of his day. 

We cannot enter here into a detailed 
consideration of the charge that a subse- 
quent examination of the golden apple that 
started the entire grim business disclosed 
upon it the secret sign of Hephaestus’s 
establishment. 

Here is another indication of the keen 





sight of Aphrodite’s business eye. Gossip 
on Olympus buzzed and bubbled furiously 
over Mrs. Hephaestus’s long-standing affair 
with Ares, better known among the Romans 
as Mars. Ares, it is true, is shown by his 
pictures to have been a far more prepossess- 
ing person than Hephaestus. He had less 
brains than the husband of the woman he 
loved, however; and what brains he did 
have he devoted chiefly to the promotion 
of brawls. 

Out of these brawls, Hephaestus-Vulcan 
drew fat war contracts, and the subter- 
ranean foundry was kept busy at top speed 
on night-and-day shifts. In fact, Aphrodite 
is not above the suspicion of having used her 
influence over Ares to precipitate many a 
“little war” that helped to keep the forge- 
fires burning on Lemnos. 

Aphrodite cut a considerable figure 
among the younger set at Rome. On her 
various tours to the City of the Seven Hills, 
whose shepherd founders were just begin- 
ning to become sophisticated, she appeared 
under the stage-name of “Venus.’’ She 
made so brilliant an impression on the 
Romans that they named a star ior her. 
Aphrodite’s disastrous influence upon the 
Vestals is a matter of history. But it was 
also a matter of comment in inner Olym- 
pian circles that after every trip Mrs. 
Hephaestus made to Rome, Mr. Hephaes- 
tus closed a new munitions contract with 
the Augurs. 

The closest scrutiny of the official 
stenographic records of Olympus fails to 
disclose the slightest evidence that Aphro- 
dite grew less adventurous or more home- 
loving with her increasing years. On the 
contrary, there is every indication that she 
never returned for more than a few days 
at a time to her husband's golden palace on 
Olympus or to his country house over the 
iron foundry at Lemnos. 

Several attempts have been made to 
idealize Aphrodite; to show that she had a 
heart as well as the fatal gift of beauty. It 
will be observed, however, that the statues 
of her that came from the ateliers of the 
ancient sculptors, to whom she probably 
sat, are all of marble—beautiful but cold. 

The Venus of Milo, now in the Louvre, 
in Paris, shows a woman of about twenty- 
eight, with a perfect thirty-six bust, a 
luxurious but orderly head of hair, caught 
up in a knot at the back instead of being 
draped over the ears, and a smile of ex- 
pectation on a face of incredible purity. 

Her one-piece costume would indicate 
that she believed in the principle of revela- 
tion. 

This and other equally flattering con- 
ceptions of Mrs. Hephaestus furnish con- 
clusive proof of her complete success in 
influencing the masculine mind. 





Kisses by 


UT!” shouted the director angrily, and 
the hero and heroine snapped out of 
the clinch. 

“‘How many times have I told you,” con- 
tinued the lord of all he surveyed, blowing 
a cloud of cigarette smoke at the “No 
Smoking”’ sign, ‘‘that prolonged osculation 
is obsolete. I wanted a sacred kiss and 
here you give me an infamous one. Retake. 
This time press lightly, don’t hold it and 
raise the eyes and eyebrows to denote 
aesthetic bliss.” 

“Camera!” 





Again the herione swayed 
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the Peck 


toward the hero. He caught her adeptly 
and held her with his hands on her shoulders, 
a full twelve inches separating them. She 
clasped her hands and laid them on her 
hero’s manly breast. Then he _ leaned 
solemnly over her and swiftly pecked her 
lips. A look of intense rapture came over 
her face, and she fainted into the arms of a 
convenient chair. 

“Cut!” said the director. ‘‘ Now that’s 
more like it. That will pass Dr. Craft's 
Supreme Court on Morals.” 

— Moving Picture World. 



































Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 83) 


shameful doubts. But I forget: you dont 
know about my hair, do you? Oh—it has 
Eugene O’Brien’s simply skinned a mile, 
my dears—a mile! Corinne Griffith has 
light brown hair which she had bobbed the 
last time I saw her. I assure you it isn’t 
my fault I don’t see Corinne more often. 
Richard Barthelmess looks exactly like 
his still and motion photographs. Mary 
Pickford and Ruth Roland both have per- 
fectly natural hair. 


EccENTRIC SAMMIE.—Sammie is a very 
nice name. I hate to disappoint you, but I 
don’t think you are eccentric at all. How- 
ever, I like your letter, and I wish you would 
write very soon again. 


N. B., JoHNsTON—I was riding in a taxi- 
cab the other day and the driver said as he 
missed a lamp-post, “Did you hear her 


rattle?”’ I was ashamed to tell him that it | 


wasn’t the car he heard, but my knees. I 
am old-fashioned, I fear; I shall never be- 
come accustomed to taking my life in my 
hands every time I want to cross the street. 
Francis Ford is directing, not acting, now. 
Tom Moore is married to Renee Adoree, 
whom you may see as his little sister in 
“Made in Heaven.”’ There was bound to be 
a romance during the making of that pic- 
ture. Bert Lytell’s wife is Evelyn Vaughn, 
or rather, was, before she married Mr. 
Lytell. Bert was born in 1885. 

B. H., TExAs.—You are skeptical. You 
say in the good old days the movies had one 
good excuse for being, anyway—that they 
gave a lot of poor pianists a chance to earn 
a living; but now with the million dollar pipe 
organs and all, they haven’t that much to 
their credit. And yet you want to know 
Tom Meighan’s address! I must say that if 
anybody can convert you to the cinema, 
Tom’s the very boy to do it. Write to him 
at the Lasky studios, Hollywood, Cal. He is 
married to Frances Ring (revenge is sweet!) 


CEcIL S.—AIll of those stunts done by Mr. 
Eddie Polo in his serials are, I am assured, 
quite, quite genuine. It is hard to believe, 
but still I am inclined to believe it. Mr. 
Polo was once a circus performer. His latest 
serial bears the delightful title of ‘‘The Seal 
of Satan.” 


Epwarp C. J., SurroLtK.—I think you 
may be able to get a picture of the late 
Clarine Seymour by writing to the D. W. 
Griffith studios, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Vera 
Gordon played the mother, Gaston Glass 
the son and Alma Rubens the girl in 
“‘Humoresque.”’ Nell Shipman and Wheeler 
Oakman in ‘Back to God’s Country.” 


Mr. Wuaite—Elinor Glyn’s daughter 
Juliet was married in London to Sir Rhys 
Williams, Bt., M. P. Madame Glyn was in 
American at the time. Her other daughter, 
Margot—who is very beautiful, by the way 
—is engaged to Sir Edward Davson, the 
marriage to be solemnized in three weeks, 
from the time I write this. Madame Glyn 
wrote a screen story for Gloria Swanson 
called “Her Great Moment,” and will 
doubtless do others. 


Miss JoHNNY VAN B.—I am eagerly 
awaiting the arrival of the package of tea 
I am going to give teas in my office every 
Saturday afternoon. That is, I think Iam. 
I may give one, and w hether or not I give 
others will rest entirely on the laps of the 
gods. I only hope the gods don’t decide to 
stand up. But many thanks to you for your 
kindness; it is much appreciated. 
(Continued on page 99) 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are made of the bestand 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
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fully—how he liked lecturing, and the ex- 
tent of histour. Wilson Tyne said he didn’t 
mind it but ventured the assertion that 
Americans shook hands a great deal. His 
tour was to cover the entire United States. 
The name Yakima on his itinerary puzzled 
him. He wanted to know if it was an 
aboriginal tribe before whom he was to 
speak or the appellation of the hall in the 
town that preceded it. He spoke deprecat- 
ingly of his lecturing as though it was some- 
thing far beneath the American poet, had 
some difficulty in taking his leave, and fin- 
ally departed, blushing painfully, his auto- 
graphed copy of “Voices” safely beneath 
his arm. 

“It’s a peach of a cottage!” enthusiasti- 
cally stated Selwyn Trainer. “A regular 
peach!” 

“The kitchen is perfect,” said Betty. 

“And only a step down to Peconic Bay,” 
added the poet. 

“And a garden where we could grow our 
own vegetables,” enthusiastically added his 
wife. 

“Wish I had two thousand dollars,” 
Selwyn Trainer summed up the situation. 

Betty Trainer wished there were two 
thousand dollars in the family coffers, too, 
though she did not say so. Poets are 
actually, not only proverbially, poor and 
this poet’s wife knew to a penny how the 
family finances stood. 

“Well, the check for your English royal- 
ties should be in this week,”’ she comforted, 
“and if it’s enough to make it worth while 
we might start a savings account to buy a 
home. I wish some one would ask you to 
lecture and pay you two thousand<dollars.” 

“I wish so, too,”’ the poet answered from 
the bottom of his heart, the vision of white 
hands flashing in applause coming back to 
him, “‘and,’”’ he added thoughtfully, “‘there 
are lots of people doing it.” 

“There’s all those Englishmen talking 
about spooks, and Maeterlinck from Bel- 
gium, and Masefield, that English poet who 
was here during the war, and Wilfred Gib- 
son, he’s an Englishman, too, isn’t he? 
Then our own blushing Wilson Tyne. And 
there’s another poet, the Irishman, oh yes, 
Yeates. Selwyn, Selwyn, don’t you see 
something? Don’t you? Why there’s not 
an American in the lot! I should think that 
the public would be crazy to hear you! 
Why, it’s the chance of a lifetime,’’ she 
concluded breathlessly. 

“You're right, there isn’t an American in 
the lot,” said the poet in accents of sur- 
prise. “‘Let me see. No, I can’t think of 
one. There’s the Spaniard, Ibanez, and 

. and... No,Ican’t think ofa single 
American.” 

“Selwyn,” announced Betty porten- 
tously, ‘‘we’re going right home and write 
to the lecturing agencies, or whatever you 
call them. 

“I think my title will be ‘Seeing Things,’ ”’ 
said the poet reflectively. “It will have a 
popular appeal. Yes, ‘Seeing Things.’ ”’ 

There are an amazing number of people 
from the Chautauqua agencies down—or up, 
accordingly as one looks at it—who devote 
their entire time to furnishing amusement, 
and instruction amusingly administered, to 
the public. Selwyn Trainer and Betty 
looked them all up and decided to write only 
to the three most important ones at first. 
Should terms not be satisfactory there 
would always be time to take up the matter 

with the smaller ones. The poet's wife, 
being the defter of the two with her fingers, 
typed the letters informing their recipients 
that Selwyn Trainer was available for a 
lecture tour on the subject of “Seeing 
Things,”’ minimum compensation, one hun- 
dred dollars a lecture for twenty lectures. 


” 
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She then settled down with what patience 
she could muster to awaiting the answers 
and a revision of the family budget, since 
the check for English royalties had not yet 
come and funds were low. 

The poet was getting a great deal of 
pleasure out of the situation. The vision of 
those applauding hands returned to him 
again and again, became an obsession. He 
even began a poem embodying the idea, 
the first lines of which read: 


“Swiftly as white tropic birds 
Their hands dart forth . . . Applause 
Shivers the silence with a silvery crash.” 


He decided not to complete the verses 
then, though. It seemed to him that he 
would be able to do them better after the 
inspiration of the actual happening. 

It was five days later that the poet handed 
the morning’s mail to Betty. There were 
four letters. One bore the address of Selwyn 
Trainer’s British publishers, the others were 
from the agencies to which his wife had 
written. 

“‘That’s only your check,” she said, laying 
the one with the English stamp aside. ‘“‘Let’s 
open the others first,’’ and she slit an enve- 
lope and unfolded the letter. Her eyes ran 
wr ted over the contents and then she read 
aloud :— 


“THE AMERICAN LECTURE 
AGENCY 
319% Fifth Avenue. 
March 2nd, 1920. 

Mr. Selwyn Trainer, 
103 Washington Square, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir:— 

We thank you for the opportunity 
you offer us to put on your lecture 
SEEING THINGS, and sincerely re- 
gret we are unable to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity at the present time. 

Every date for the next six months is 
scheduled on our circuit and, in addi- 
tion, we are negotiating with several 
prominent Englishmen for lecture 
tours. 

Might we suggest that you take this 
matter up with the Deans of Univer- 
sities throughout the country? You 
would very possibly find an opening to 
deliver your lecture before their stu- 
dents, though possibly it would have 
to be without compensation. 

We shall keep your name on file and 
advise you promptly if an opening 
occurs. 

Accept our thanks for thinking of us 
in this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWIN JONES, 
OM-EJ. Manager.” 

“But I don’t want to talk to college 
boys,”’ complained the poet. “I want grown 
up people to be able to see beauty as I see 
it 

“T's a very silly letter,”’ stated his wife 
positively. ‘‘I shouldn’t want you to lecture 
for them after receiving it under any cir- 
cumstances. I know the others will be 
better,”’ and she opened the next envelope 
and read from the enclosure in an amazed 
voice: 


“Dear Miss Trainer:— 

This agency has no opening at pres- 
ent. If ata future date, we have a call 
for a humorous lecturer we will advise 
you. 

Will you kindly send us a copy of 
your address SEEING THINGS in 
order that we may judge whether it 
will pass our censorship which we estab- 





Be 
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lish over all our clients’, or prospective 
clients’ work. 

In case you are not a finished speaker 
the enclosed pamphlet HOW TO BE 
ELOQUENT may be of interest to 
you. We are offering the course with 
which it deals at reduced rates during 
the winter months. 

Believe me, dear Madame 
Very sincerely yours, 
MONTGOMERY TISBER.”’ 


“‘Good heavens!” exclaimed Betty, ‘‘“Good 
heavens! Honestly, Selwyn, I don’t believe 
that man has ever heard of you,”’ and she 
opened the last letter and handed it to her 
husband. 


“THE AMUSEMENT CO. 
LIMITED 
236 Madison Avenue. 
March 23d, 1920. 
Mr. Selwyn Trainer 
103 Washington Square, 
New York City 
Dear Sir:— 

We regret that we can offer you no 
lecture engagements at the present 
time. We have a large number of open 
dates in 1921 but frankly think that we 
had better give the choice to lecturers 
from abroad. 

If you will be so kind as to call at our 
office you may possibly be able to make 
us see your point of view. 

Please ask for our Mr. Montgomery. 

Very truly yours, 
HAMILTON WINSHIP, 
Director. 
Dictated but not read.” 


Even the wives of poets are human. 
Betty listened to this letter to the very end 


and then she wept. It wasn’t so much the 
thought of not having the cottage—though 
it was a darling!—she explained, but it 
made her feel humiliated to think there 
were so many people who simply didn’t 
know who Selwyn was. The poet comforted 
her. It was hard to give up the dream of 
those applauding hands but his sense of 
humor came to the rescue. 

“Well, if America doesn’t want to listen 
to me it at least reads my books,”’ he told 
his wife. ‘‘England does, too,’’ he added, 
picking up the unopened letter with the 
British stamp on it. 

‘“‘Let’s see how much the check is,”’ sug- 
gested Betty, wiping away a last tear. 

The poet handed it to her since it was her 
duty to open all the mail that came to 
them. Both examined the draft it contained 
and then turned to the letter. 


“Dear Mr. Trainer:— (it read) 

Enclosed please find New York draft 
for £262 s7 d9. This sum represents 
the quarterly return on the sale of 
VOICES. The book has been well 
treated by the reviewers and sales are 
increasing in a gratifying manner. 

In this connection it has occurred to 
us that the British public would be glad 
to hear from an American whose work 
has been so well received. We should 
be pleased to have you consider giving 
a course of ten lectures in England 
under our auspices on the subject: 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
POETRY. We offer an honorarium of 
fifty guineas a lecture, and your ex- 
penses would, of course, be paid while 
you were in England as well as your 
passage from America. 

We trust that this suggestion may 
appeal favorably to you. 

Believe us, your obedient servants, 
BUGLER & HENDERSON.” 





Do You Believe in Dimples? 
(Continued from page 57) 


And that’s what I thought when I sat 
looking at Seena Owen. 

She was in a hammock. 

Now, I ask you, is there anything fair 
about that? 

It was a sunny California spring day. The 
garden was full of lilies and violets and 
acacia trees in bloom, and beds of purple 
pansies. The hammock was swung in a per- 
gola covered with honeysuckle and wistaria. 
It was a blue and white striped hammock 
and Seena lay in it with her white silken 
ankles crossed below the hem of her white 
organdy frock, with a pink sash. 

My husband is no worse than most men, 
but I’d rather trust him in a Ford with a 
stick of TNT than in a honeysuckle arbor 
with Seena Owen in white organdy and a 
hammock. 

She looked as innocent as a peach sundae, 
as refreshing as a dewy strawberry, and as 
enticing as a bootlegger’s promise. 

And as I looked at her I thought: “I wish 
I could sit here and just /ook at you all after- 
noon. You're so pretty and easy to look at 
that I’m darn sure when you open your 
mouth you will reveal to me the sad but true 
condition of affairs, which is that there isn’t 
a single brain cell functioning. You will 
turn out to be first cousin to a lot of others 
that look just as good whose lack of neces- 
sary mental activity has become proverbial. 
You will spout the 1st chaper of poisonous 
platitudes by peerless peaches and make me 
wish for the hundredth time since I began 
interviewing screen celebrities that the Cre- 


ator had stuck to his original idea and left 
woman dumb. You look like a dawn dream 
by Penrhyn Stanlaws and you probably 
think like a Pomeranian and talk like a 
cracked phonograph record of the sextette 
from Lucia. I know you are a Swede or a 
Dane or something, and though I remember 
you are the Princess of ‘Intolerance,’ I’m 
sure if you weren’t so pretty you might 
have been a chambermaid. You are prob- 
ably Example 13313 of the triumph of 
matter over mind.” 

Just then I heard a soft voice, quite intel- 
ligently modulated, saying in my ear, ‘‘The 
only reason I was sorry to come west so soon 
was that I wanted to go to Washington for 
the Inauguration.” 

That sort of made me feel for the grass 
under my feet and when I found it was still 
there all right, I gave her a hard look to see 
if she was kidding me, or if mama had been 
coaching her, because she didn’t look like 
she’d know whether the Inauguration was a 
new kind of cold cream or a way to fix 
lobster. 

But if she was or they had, she was too 
deep for me. 

“Why did you want to go to the Inaugu- 
ration so much?” I asked, because I wanted 
to give her a chance to speak her primer- 
patriotic piece, whatever it was. 

““Well,’’ she said, looking at me with a 
real honest to goodness twinkle in her eyes— 
not the “register glee, please’’ kind, ‘‘lots 
of funny things are sure to happen at a 
time like that, aren’t they? People always 
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Learn to dress your hair 
in this new coiffure — 


** The Horseshoe” 


—one of the many lovely coiffures 
fully described in the new Cluzelle 
booklet, “Artistic French Coiffures” 
given away with every 
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HAIR NET 


The smartest women in New York are 
dressing their hair in the new “ Horse- 
shoe Coiffure” originated for /3oxnté }3 
by Cluzelle, Fifth Avenue’s most famous 
hairdresser. 

“The Horseshoe” is only one of 
many fascinating new modes you will 
find in “Artistic French Coiffures.” Try 
them all and be sure to complete each 
with a dainty Hair Net — 
the net that adds such a wonderful 
lustre to your hair and keeps every 
strand perfectly in place. 

Made of finest human hair, hand- 
woven into a mesh as soft and delicate 
as your own hair. And yet so strong. 
Guaranteed to wear three times longer than 
any other; 15¢ each; 2-for-25c; white or gray 
25c; Extra Large 20c; Double Mesh 25c. 


Put Ponnie}S on your shopping list 
for Hair Nets, Veils and Powder Puffs, 
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Wash Away Hair 
with El-Rado 


In order to enjoy the ideal comfort and 
cleanliness of hairfree underarms, you will 
instinctively want just such a delightful, 


ready-to-use liquid as El-Rado. El-Rado, 
dainty and harmless, removes undesirable 
hair quickly and easily from the arms, 
limbs, neck, face and underarms in the true 
“womanly” way. The skin is left soft, 
smooth and clean. El-Rado is a product 
of proven merit, not new and untried. 
El-Rado discourages further growth of hair. 
We guarantee satisfaction or we will refund 


your money immediately. El-Rado is on sale at drug 
stores or toilet goods counters. Two sizes,60c and $1. 


If your dealer hasn’t El-Rado in stock at this 
time send your order for $1.00 size to us, enclos- 
ing stamps or money order. We will mail El- 
Radoin an attractive package along with direc- 
tions and most interesting letters from users. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. 1256 
112 East 19th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: Dixon-Wilson, Ltd. 


Dept. 1256 


66 Spadina Ave., Toronto 
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Do You Believe in Dimples ? 


(Concluded) 


look so odd when they’re doing anything 
for the first time, and I wondered if it’d 
be the same with being made a president. 

“Besides,”’ she went on, “I ought to be 
able to wear Harding blue. Did you notice 
that President Harding made his speech on 
the Senate steps? I suppose it’d be pretty 
hard now for him to talk anywhere except 
on a porch. But it gets pretty cold in 
Washington in winter.’’ 

She sure had me guessing. Her talk was 
so smooth and spontaneous, like that of 
the few really good conversationalists you 
meet. But I wasn’t going to give her a 
decision until I was sure. I’ve met a lot 
of what I call parrot women, among the 
few thousand varieties. 

I started on something I was sure she 
hadn’t read up on. 

“Seen the new Ambassador Hotel Los 


| Angeles is so proud of?’’ 


“Oh, yes, I had dinner there last night,’’ 
(had dinner, notice, not dined), ‘‘in the 
grill. But I’m afraid I’m not oriental- 
minded enough to appreciate it. You'd 
have to have a harem in your ancestry to 
enjoy it, it’s so black and red and all. The 
man who designed it must have had an 
awfully good digestion.” 

There was a little pause, while Seena 
swung the hammock with her toe and I 
wondered how old she was, remembering 
she’d been in pictures since the old Griffith 
days when she spelled her funny name 
Signe Auen. 

“Been to see the races at Tia Juana?’’ I 
ventured, because a woman generally shows 
her true colors if she’s brought home a lot of 
‘pretty cards’’ for the baby to play with. 

She shook her head and all the little blond 
curls danced. 

“No, but I saw some good racing at 
Jamaica and Belmont when I was east. I 
like it. Especially now that they've got 
it down to such a nice friendly proposition. 
You know how they’ve fixed it—you can 
only bet among friends. It’s one of the 
quickest ways to make friends I ever saw.’’ 

She twinkled at me, and right there I 
made up my mind thinking was no novelty 
to her. 

“Did you win?” 

“Oh, no, every horse I played was cast 
for the tail light. The only inside tip I 
got was on Man o’ War.” 
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By this time I'd conceded her a sense 
of humor. 

“I see they're going to have some fash- 
ionable boxing matches at the Alexandria 
after the big ball next week,’’ I remarked, 
while Seena sat up and began to make tea 
on the pretty tea-wagon the maid had 
wheeled out. 

“That’s a good idea,” said Miss Owen, 
measuring the tea from a silver caddy with 
a steady hand, ‘‘There’s lots of people in 
society it will do good to see a guy witha 
chin where it ought to be, even if it is hung 
up for a target.” 

“Don’t you care for society?”’ I asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Miss Owen. “I’ve 
been pretty busy working and marrying 
and having my baby. I met a lady in 
Florida at a fashionable hotel that was in it. 
But she had ‘welcome’ written on the mat 
for all the men and I’m a married woman 
and the only thing in the world I don’t 
like is other women’s husbands. So we 
didn’t get very well acquainted. 

“TI like most everything anyway, except 
sweetbread patties. Orchids still give me 
a thrill up my spine. The two things I 
like best in the world are New York and 
hats. I like men better than women and 
I'm about as domestic as an apartment 
hotel on Riverside Drive. I like my work, 
and I don’t care what kind of parts I play 
as long as they’re good ones.” 

As she lay back, the books she had been 
reading slipped to the ground. I picked 
thenr up and glanced at the titles. The 
books people read voluntarily are the best 
indicator of character I know. They were 
a much worn copy of Conrad’s “‘Lord Jim” 
and a charming edition of Alice Meynell’s 
verses. 

Just then an adorable small person—a 
diminutive edition of her pretty mother— 
came tearing down the steps and climbed 
into the hammock with “‘mama.”’ 

She forgot me instantly. Quite remark- 
ably she slipped into the role of mother, her 
whole face softening, everything about her 
suddenly warmer, more human, more real. 
That picture of her—away up in front in 
the art section—looks as she looked just 
then. 

So I got my hat and went home. Conrad 
and Alice Meynell—not a bad combination 
for a peach-sundae blonde. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 95) 
G. M. D., CANApDA.—Lionel Barrymore 


is interpreting Shakespeare at the Apollo | f 
Theater in New York. That is, he is play-| 


ing “‘Macbeth” in Robert Edmund Jones’ 
scenic settings of the play. Mr. Barry- 
more is not making more pictures right now, 
but I believe First National has several 
that have not yet been released. One of 
these is “Jim the Penman.” Hallam— 
who is called Hal by his friends—Cooley 
was in “Trumpet Island” with Wallace 
MacDonald and Marguerite de la Motte. 





HELEN.—You say that beauty doesn’t 
last. And while you are saying it you must 
know that it is absurd. Beauty, in fact, 
is the only thing that does endure. Clara 
Kimball Young, Garson studios, Edendale, 
Cal. Miss Young is not married. Enid 
Bennett, Rockett Films, Markham Bldg., 
Hollywood. Miss Bennett is Mrs. Fred 
Niblo in private life. She was on the stage 
before making her film debut, and is a 
native of Australia. I always feel so silly 
saying anything so beautiful as Miss Ben- 
nett is ‘‘a native of Australia.” So is a 
kangaroo. I should say, Enid was born in 
Australia. That’s better. 

I. E. W., LittLeE Rock.—Conway Tearle 
is married, Imogene. (Never knew a real 
girl who was really named Imogene before. 
Don’t mind if I use it often, do you?) 
Well, Imogene, Mr. Tearle’s wife is Adele 
Rowland, who is well known in musical 
comedy and vaudeville although she has 
never become acquainted with pictures. 
Conway was born in 1880. Doris May’s 
latest appearances are in “The Rookie’s 
Return” with Douglas McLean, and “The 
Bronze Bell’’ with Courtenay Foote, both 
for Ince, Imogene. 








LILLIAN, VANCOUVER.—Men may be at- 
tracted by brilliance and beauty but they 
don’t always marry it. Sometimes prowess 
as a pastry cook wins over pulchritude. I 
am sure it would in my case, but I have 
never had a chance to find out. Yes, yes— 
I like Harold Lloyd—I never said I didn’t. 
In fact, he’s one of my favorite funsters. 
Norma Talmadge is married to Joseph 
Schenck. Harold isn’t married at all. 





H. L.—You may reach Gertrude Olm- 
stead at the Universal studios, Universal 
City, Cal. Blanche Sweet, Pathe. Douglas 
Fairbanks was born in Denver, Colorado, 
and he weighs 166 pounds. Tom Mix 
weighs just ten pounds more than Doug, 
while George Walsh tops ’em all with his 
180. Quite a hefty party we’re having. 
Tom Moore is Irish—he was born in County 
Meath, in 1886. Tom weighs 142. Are 
you trying to reduce or something? 





BLuE Eves.—Theda Bara is a sort of 
Klieg of Nations, if she will pardon the 








pun. What I mean to say is, she was born 
in Cincinnati, her father in Poland and her 
mother in Switzerland. She isn’t doing 
anything in the studios now, but will soon 
make more pictures, I hear. Alice Lake is 
her real name—Alice’s—and she is not 
married. 





M. E. K.—Yes, that was a fat part Mr. 
Arbuckle had in ‘“Brewster’s Millions,’ 
but it made me laugh. Priscilla Dean has 
very dark brown hair and eyes; Priscilla 
is a good example of a popular star who rose 
from the extra ranks by hard work and 
ability. She is married to Wheeler Oak- 
man. Wesley Barry is about thirteen. 
Those freckles are real and you can bet 
Wesley has made capital of them. First 


case of a freckled face making a fortune on 
(Continued on page 105) 


record. 













" HY, that’s my third i 


had more like me. 


“Just after that an opening came 
and he gave me my chance—at an 
increase of $25 a month. Then I 
really began to grow. Six months 
later I was put in charge of my de- 
partment and my salary went up 
again. Since then I’ve had two in- 
creases of $50 a month and now 
I’ve got another $50 raise!” 


For 29 years the International 
Correspondence Schools have been 
helping men and womeneverywhere 
to win promotion, to earn more 
money, to have happy, prosperous 
homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 

More than two million have taken the up 
road with I. C. S. help. More than 130,000 
are now turning their spare time to profit. 
Hundreds are starting every day. Isn’t it 
about time for you to find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you? 

Here is all we ask—the chance to prove 
Hi) it—without obligation on your part or a 
| penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then 
| mark and mail this coupon. 
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ncrease ina year! It just shows 
what special training will do for a man. When I left 

school to go to work I couldn’t do anything in particular. All 
I could hope for was just a job—and that’s what I got, at $60 
a month for routine, unskilled work. I stayed at it for three 
years, with one small increase each year. 
“Then one day I woke up. I found I wasn’t getting ahead simply be- 
cause I couldn’t do any one thing well. 
an hour after supper each night preparing myself for more important 


work. So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a course that would 
give me special training for our business. 


“Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work and its 
possibilities. You see, I was just beginning to really understand it. I 
made some suggestions to the manager and he was immensely pleased. | 


BOX 6538 


I decided right then to put in 





Said he had noticed how much better I was doing lately and wished he 
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SECTION 


The Woman God Changed 


(Continued from page 38) 


There was hard cynicism in McCarthy’s 
smile as he replied: 

“You ain’t like my sister—and there’s 
been too many arms around you—but 
you can hold on to me, if you want to. 

Janssen caught and "clung to McCarthy, 
the man of all others whom hardly an hour 
before she would have sought the least in 
all the world. When she felt a_ final 
reckoning impending she could not face it 


jalone. 


At that instant they felt the ship lift 
under them, just a flash before the roar of 
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Face Powder 


Adheres until washed off. Dust, the 
weather, perspiration even, will not affect the 
delicately soft freshness of your complexion 
when you use Pearl La Sage. Agrees with 
every skin. Exquisitely fragrant and delicate. | 

a box—of your dealer or by mail. 

Send for Samples 


Samples of Pearl La Sage Toilet Preparations 10c. Write 
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| him. 


the great explosion in the hold that tilted 
og great hull into the air and then dropped 
bow down, into the sea. 
| ‘A wave of solid water swept over the 
\deck as a rain of debris and shattered spars 
‘fell. A boom end crashed down on Mc- 
Carthy as he and the woman clinging to him 
were swept over the rail into the rolling 
ocean. The darkness of night absolute fell 
on McCarthy and he floated helplessly in 
the grasp of Janssen who clung with the 
strength of the desperate to the spar. 
| Behind them the schooner, settling 
rapidly, tipped, stern high in air, and 
|shot down to the limbo of all lost ships. 
Bits of wreckage dotted the tossing sur- 
face of the sea, and there lifting to the swell 
‘half- submerged and clinging to the limp 
body of the detective and the spar Janssen 
looked into the mysterious face of Destiny 
lalone in the great Pacific waste. 


Again the ticking of the clock rose 
in the courtroom as McCarthy paused 
in hisrecital. Janssen, still and straight 
in the prisoner’s dock, turned toward 
Her face softened and her eyes 
looked the encouragement that said 
“Go on, McCarthy. Tell it all.” 
The witness gripped his hands together 
in concentration and went on: “I 
comes to on a beach with the sun in 
my eyes—and I’m thinking ‘Where is 
Janssen? I’ve lost Janssen.’’’ He was 
back in the Pacific again on a desert 
strand, taking the courtroom audience 
with him. 


Frowning upward into the blazing sun 
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Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
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ion this deserted atoll Eden, lay the New 
York detective. His clothes were opened 
at the throat and with gentle ministered 
hands his prisoner, Janssen, the chorus gizl 
from Broadway, the dance hall temptress 
from Tahiti, was laving his dazed head. 
|That was the beginning of a new strange 
lchapter. At last McCarthy, brushing the 
‘hands of the girl from his head, turned to 
her, 
| “Where are the others?” 

“There are no others, McCarthy—just 
\you and me—and this island.” 
| Painfully the detective pulled himself up 
sitting, trying to sum up the situation. 
Mechanically and slowly he pulled out the 
‘contents of his pockets and spread a little 
array in the sun to dry on his wet handker- 
chief. A revolver, a handful of extra 
cartridges, a water-soaked watch and most 
pitifully helpless of all—a bill fold. Futile 
money on a coral isle. Before the rippling 
infinity of the Pacific sparkling in the sun. 
Behind them the atoll jungle and behind 
that again the ocean, forever and ever 
and ever. 
Despair spread over the face of McCarthy 


4 |\the copper. 


Janssen, with the resourcefulness of the 
primitive within her, sat taking in Mc- 
Carthy’s thoughts as fast as they came 
to him. 

“There’s a nice pool of fresh water back 
there,” she said with a smile of reassurance. 
‘“‘ And bananas—cocoanuts and breadfruit— 
and there’s fish in the cove.”’ 
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McCarthy looked at his prisoner curious- 
ly. What was the use of having a prisoner 
here? And yet he was glad that he had not 
lost Janssen. He remembered his New York 
and his assignment. 

“You can’t eat raw fish.” McCarthy 
looked at his futile hands. 

“You can start a fire with your watch 
crystal for a burning glass.” 

Janssen’s expression showed that she 
was glad at last to have achieved something 
not entirely selfish. She was finding her- 
self in an adventure that transcended the 
oddity of circumstance. 

“McCarthy, do you know how you got 
ashore?”’ 

The detective looked up and shook his 
head. 

“*T pulled you in on that piece of spar.” 

He started to thank her. She raised her 
hand in interruption. 

“Don’t bother thanking me. But, 
McCarthy—don’t you think a life is worth 
a life?”’ 

McCarthy was long in answering. He 
shook his head. 

“You should have let me drown—that 
was your chance.” 

He turned from her and began taking off 
his water-soaked shoes. 








The Woman God Changed 


ARRATED, by permission, from 
the Cosmopolitan-Paramount Art- 
craft photoplay. Adapted by Doty 
Hobart from the story by Donn 


Byrne. Directed by Robert G. Vig- 
nola with the following cast: 

BU FEE occecccves Seena Owen 
Officer McCarthy....... E. K. Lincoln 
Alastair DeVries........ Henry Sedley 
eres Lillian Walker 
SN 4 acs cao aes H. Cooper Cliffe 


The District Attorney....Paul Nicolson 
French Commissionaire. .Templar Saxe 








Janssen’s eyes took in the revolver there 
on the beach between them. It gave her a 
flash of suggestion. He had said ‘You 
should have let me drown—that was your 
chance.’”’ Here was another chance. She 
picked up the revolver, stepped back, 
levelled it at McCarthy and called him 
sharply. This was the Janssen of Broad- 
way and Tahiti again. 

“McCarthy!” 

He turned about 
flinching. 

“Don't be a fool, put that down.’ 

She ignored his admonition. 

‘‘McCarthy—your word’s good with me. 
Either you promise to let me off when we 
are rescued or I’ll kill you now!” 

He shook his head. 

The revolver, a yard away, spat full at 
him. He reeled, then clutched at his 
shoulder. There was sneer and disgust in 
his face, not fear. 

“You made a better job with De Vries— 
why don’t you try it again?” 

The woman looked into his eyes and 
shuddered with what she saw there. 

Janssen turned and tossed the revolver 
into the tangled jungle. 

Without looking at her McCarthy betook 
himself to the water to bathe and dress his 
wounded shoulder. Janssen, torn with 
emotions, threw herself down and cried into 
her folded arms. 

Days passed and they did not speak. 

Janssen went to the spot in the tangled 


and faced her un- 











The Woman God | 
Changed 


(Continued) 


wildwood where she had thrown the revolver 
and found it. 

McCarthy was piling brush, dry and 
ready for a signal fire on a rocky promontory 
commanding the sea. She stood watching 
him. At last she approached him and spoke. 

“Don’t you know we're way out of the 
course of the ships? What’s the use of 
that?” 

“Not much, I guess,” McCarthy ad- 
mitted. ‘But,’ his eyes grew sterner as he 
talked, ‘‘I’m doing this because I took an 
oath to do a duty—to take you back to a 
court of justice.” 

Janssen looked at him marvelling at the 
man who seemed never to think of himself, 
but always duty, cold hard duty, and the 
law. 

“Do I look like a man who'd neglect his 
duty? If I didn’t bring you back to New 
York or try my best to do it, I could never 
look my conscience in the face again.” 

Janssen dropped her head. Then she 
came up smiling. She brought her hands 
from behind her and held out the revolver, 
butt first. 

“Take it, McCarthy—I didn’t intend to 
do this—but something you’ve sa‘d makes 
me want to play fair. I want to be regular 
with you.”’ 

MeCarthy looked deeply into her eyes. 

“I-can be just as regular as you can—I 
don’t think I'll have any use for that—you 
keep it, Janssen.”” His hand closed on hers 
that held the gun and pushed it away, not 
too gently, firmly. 

“McCarthy, I’m sorry—sorry I shot 

rou. 

. He was still the policeman, after all. He 
looked with a hard cynicism into her face. 
He was puzzled and skeptical. 

“Trying a new game, Janssen? Sym- 
pathy stuff?” 

McCarthy strode away. Janssen stifled 
a sob. This was a part of her punishment. 

Days passed. Sunrise, nightfall. Sun- 
rise, nightfall. Days on end. Months. 
Three changes of the moon. Still no ship. 
Every day like the day before. Endless 
waiting. A silent policeman. A silent 
prisoner. Both of them prisoners of Fate. 

It was again evening. They sat near 
each other and the huts in which they slept. 

“When a ship comes, McCarthy, do I 
have to go back?” 

McCarthy, glum, impatiently patient, 
strangely wild with his long neglected beard, 
looked at her without answering. It was to 
him so unnecessary a question. Had he not 
come for her? They were delayed. That 
was all. He remembered the words of the 
Police Commissioner, “Were you ever 
mixed up with a woman?” No. Janssen 
was talking again. 

“Did I really kill De Vries? It all seems 
like a dream to me—a bad dream.” 

The red sun of the Marquesan nightfall 
was rim-down in the Pacific. The whisper- 
ing of the night wind came through the 
palms and set the sea a-ripple off to the lee 
of the atoll. It was the erie hour when the 
strange dead gods of the departed race of 
the isles might have come to live again in 
the lush mysteries for an hour. 

Janssen was going on with words from a 
full heart. 

“T am glad and sorry too that no ship has 
come for us. I am glad for myself—and I’m 
sorry for you, because you have your duty.” 

Janssen was trying hard to give expression 
to thoughts new to her, the fruit of endless 
hours of thinking alone. 

“McCarthy, did you ever go home after a 
hard day’s disappointing work and get un- 
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| That Corn 








ends tonight 


Make that resolve and watch what Blue- 
jay does. 


Apply it with a touch—the liquid or the 
plaster. The corn pain will cease at once. 
In a little while the whole corn will loosen 
and come out. 


This is the scientific method and is right. 
A famous chemist perfected it. This world- 
famed laboratory stakes its reputation on it. 


It is gentle, yet sure. The old harsh meth- 
ods are not in favor now. 


Over 100 million corns 


Blue-jay has ended at least a hundred 
million corns. Now it is ending, probably, 
20 million corns a year. 


It has brought to multitudes freedom 
from corn aches, 


Such a relief —easy, quick and simple 
— deserves your test. Try it on one corn 
| tonight. 
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Ends corns 
completely 


Plaster or Liquid 


| Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 
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Motion Picture 


are “‘as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S €rccx° 


Made especially to remove freckles 
Theatres Employ Thousands Lassvediochiastnn, smooth and with- 
of Musicians. Dancing more popular than out ablemish. Prepared by specialists 
ever. Orchestras and bands everywhere need with years of experience. Money re- 
layers. BIG PAY. Pleasant work. Jenkins funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar. 
Band and Orchestra Instruments easy to learn Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


with Jenkins Band and Orchestra > 

Easy Payments, PLAY WHILE YOU PAY, has 
made thousands of musicians. Our 43 years in 
business is your guarantee of best service. 
FREE BOOK explains everything. Write today. 


| Jenkins Music Company 
804 Jenkins Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








**Wouldst Thou Be Fair” 


= Contains many beauty hints,and 


describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Aurora, IL. 
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der a cold shower and come out suddenly 
fee'ing all made over and new?”’ | 
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Do you know that Clear-Tone 
—the wonder-working lotion— 
used like toilet water— 


Clears 
Your Skin 


of Pimples, Blackheads. Acne 
Eruptions, Enlarged Pores, Oily or 
Shiny Skin? Elegant after Shaving. 
Indispensable for sensitive and re- 
fined women. 


GUARANTEED to banish unsightly 
blemishes easily and quickly, and 
leave the skin clear and smooth. 























“A Clear- Tone Skin” 





This Free Booklet tells how you can 
easily and quickly at home obtain a 
clear skin, free from all blemishes, 
like Nature intended you to have. 
Thousands of copies of this interest- 
ing book are distributed every month. 


Glear-Tonme 8 »°t acure-all or mail- 


order treatment, but a 
scientific, reliable SKIN LOTION, perfected 
after l5 years personal experience by Mr. E. S. 
Givens, who knows every embarrassment one 
has to suffer with a bad complexion. Endorsed 
and prescribed by physicians, druggists, and 
thousands of enthusiastic users, and soldona 
direct and positive guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back! The marvel of Clear-Tone is that 
it clears the complexion so quickly, no matter 
what the cause, 


has hadan unprecedented 
~ 
Ciear Tone success as evidenced by 
thousands of voluntary letters written by men 
and women who had very bad blemishes and 
tried various soaps, ointments, and doctors 
without relicf. 


Read These Letters! 


From U. S. Hospital--‘‘Find myself improving 
wonderfully. Any one I see that has skin trouble 
your wonderful Clear-Tone will be recommend- 
ed.”’ Chas. A. Rein, U. S. Hospital 41, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

From a Barber--‘‘Have been a barber for 30 years 
and never saw anything as good as Clear-Tone. 
All barbers should know ut it.” Otto Van 
Burin, Kansas City, Mo. 

From a Musician--"'I am obliged to be in public 
a great deal and my complcxion was a great em- 
barrassment. Clear-Tone improved meso greatly 
that I strongly recommend it.’’ C. H. Lindeman, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

From a Lady--"‘I cannot thank you enough for all 
the good it has done me. Onc bottle has cleared 
my face wonderfully.’’ Miss Mary Yonks, Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 

From a Soldier--‘‘It is certainly wonderful. ’’Louis 
Langer, Troop F 8rd Cavalry, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 

Froma Flyer--"‘Cleared my face of Acne.”’ J 
Howald, N. H. Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

People -‘*Has cleared my skin completely 
of pimples and blackheads. Evcrybody who sees 
me is amazed.’”’ R. Wilson, Pearson, Ga. 

Thousands of Others--men and women--praise 
Clear-Tone. We'll gladly send copies of most 
interesting testimonials. 


FREE Simply send name today for FREE 

booklet, *‘A Clear-Tone Skin’’ 
telling how I cured myself after being afflicted 
for 15 years, and my $1,000 Guarantee to clear 
your skin of the above blemishes. 


E. S. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo | 
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The Woman God Changed 


(Concluded) 


She did not look for an answer. It was 
not a question, really. 

“‘Well—that’s the way I feel about this 
island—and the rest of my life. It was the 
bad day. The island was the bath. 

“A person does something as I did, be- 
cause his mind is full of dust and dirt and 
bad feelings—and he runs away—and some- 
times, maybe out in the desert or on a moun- 
tain or by the ocean a great wind comes and 
sweeps him clean. Don’t you understand, 
McCarthy?” 

Janssen walked away. McCarthy sat 
puzzling on the beach with a queer smile on 
his face. 





“Then Janssen was tooksick—after we 
had been on the island I guess maybe 
eight months,” McCarthy’s voice 
changed tone and the island picture 
faded. Again the courtroom saw him, 
the New York copper on the witness 
stand. An attendant brought him a 
glass of water. It was still. The 
woman in the prisoner’s dock sat 
straight and white. The clock ticked 
away the seconds. McCarthy resumed 
his tale, the tale of a sickbed way down 
there on the other side of the world, ina 
savage hut in the Marquesas. 


The ragged bearded man that was Detec- 
tive McCarthy stood over Janssen minister- 
ing to her with cold water in a half a cocoa- 
nut shell. 

“Why should I live, McCarthy—just so 
you can take me back to the electric chair?” 

McCarthy, grotesque in his rags, sat very 
gently by her. 

“It would be awfully lonely here without 
you, Janssen.” 

The girl looked up at McCarthy with 
gratitude in her eyes. 





“That's better—don’t worry—lI’ll live 
now.” canal 
That was another beginning. Through 


long days the girl slowly recovered and the 
time came when again they could sit to- 
gether on the beach at the sunset. They 
talked long of many things and at last 
McCarthy came to what had been in his 
heart many days. 

“And when you have served your time 
up the river, I'll be there waiting at the gate 
for you when you come out—for I'll be 
wanting you to marry me, then.” 

Janssen leaned forward with a glow in her 
blue eyes. A glow that no man had ever 
seen there before. 

“You love me, McCarthy?” 

“Yes."" He put out his hand. 

Janssen looked away out toward the sea. 

“But if we never get off of this island we 
never get married.” 

McCarthy looked away into the dark. 
He had nothing to say. His literal mind 
saw no answer. 

“McCarthy,” she spoke softly and with 
spiritual tenseness, “do you think that it 
takes the church and the music and the rice 
to make a marriage?” 

He was looking at her now with wonder- 
ment. 

“I feel that God is very near me, and all 
this is God’s Cathedral. If He wishes to 
hear us this night, then we are married, 
McCarthy.” 

This woman, without creed and without 
church, was calling his God as their witness. 

And that was their wedding, down there 
under the stars in the Marquesas. The days 
went on. The island was a prison no 
longer. It was Eden, the unspoiled Eden of 
life made new. 

Time went faster then. The days were 
uncounted. Still stood the brush pile on 





the headland, waiting, waiting, waiting for 
_aship. More than three years had gone by. 
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Then came the day that they sighted the 
ship. 

That was the day of McCarthy’s tempta- 
tion, the day that he wavered in the face of 
duty. 

McCarthy stood silent on the promontory 
looking vaguely at the ship. 

Janssen watched, but did not speak. She 
stood immobile. 

The woman ran to their campfire and re- 
turning swinging a brand flung it into the 
waiting brush heap. A great column of 
flame and smoke rose into the air, a beacon 
signal to the ship. 

“Why did you do this, Janssen?”” Mc- 
Carthy was looking earnestly into her face. 

“Because, McCarthy, you took an oath 
to do a duty. If I should be the cause of 
your neglecting that duty I could never 
look my conscience in the face again.”’ 


The voice of the witness was husky. 
“And I would have gone back on my 
oath to this court of Justice and sold my 
soul to hell, but she wouldn’t let me.”’ 


A great silence settled over the court- 
room. That was the end of the tale in 
the Marquesas. 

The great shadow of Tombs prison lighted 
for the night loomed out beyond the win- 
dows of the courtroom. The judge turned 
to the district attorney. 

“That is all,” replied the official pros- 
ecutor, thus turning over the witness to 
Donegan of the defense. Slowly Donegan 
rose and faced the bench. 

“The case of Anna Janssen rests.”’ 
egan sat down. 

The judge turned to instruct the jury. 
His words were brief. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, no matter what 
sympathy with the prisoner you may feel, 
I must instruct you to find a verdict of 
guilty.” 

The foreman, a grey-bearded professional 
man, rose to protest. 

“But Your Honor, this woman is changed. 
She is not the same—’”’ 

The judge waved him to silence. 

“It is the business of the jury to weigh 
facts. I alone am given authority to weigh 
justice.’’ The judge was stern and cold in 
his sharp sentences. 

The jury filed out and filed in again imme- 
diately. 

“Guilty, as charged,’’ was the verdict as 
per instructions. 

Mutterings of disapproval swept over the 
crowded courtroom. 

The ticking of the clock cut remorselessly 
through the hush as the judge began to 
speak. Janssen sat head down, eyes con- 
cealed. 

‘Prisoner, you have been adjudged guilty. 
of murder.’”’ The judge spared not a syllable. 
“‘It now rests with me to decide what shall 
be done with your life in payment for the 
life you so wantonly took. 

‘Prisoner, I give you back that life, but I 
sentence it to imprisonment for its natural 
term.” 

Janssen flashed one look of piteous appeal, 
then clasped her hands and looked straight 
ahead. McCarthy, tense, came to his feet. 
The murmuring of the courtroom rose. The 
bailiff rapped for order. 

“Prisoner, your husband will collect the 
years of salary due him. He will take you 
and have your marriage made legal and he 
will then escort you to the prison | have 
selected for you—your island home—where 
it is the wish of this court of Justice that you 
live happy ever after.” 

se * * * 


It is morning again on an atoll in the 
Marquesas. 


Don- 
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Plays and Players 


(Concluded from page 78) 


there was money on hand by Saturday night, 
and Lytell went out and bought a lot of 
furniture just to show the store-keepers 
what he thought of ’em. 


UTSIDE the Lyric theatre in New York 
one evening in March a vast crowd was 
trying to batter its way inside where “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’ was the 
attraction, with seats priced from fifty cents 
to two dollars. A well-dressed woman, evi- 
dently from out of town, stepped up to the 
door-keeper and asked if “it” wasa play ora 


picture. “It’s a great picture, ma’m,”’ said 
the door-keeper. The woman surveyed the 
crowd. ‘‘Humph, that’s funny,” she said 


and edged her way back to the street. Dick 
Rowland, President of Metro, who over- 
heard her comment, can’t yet determine 
just what was in the good dame’s mind. 


UST a few facts: You remember ‘The 

Love Light,’’ Mary Pickford’s picture 
written and directed by Frances Marion? 
At least it was written and directed, origi- 
nally, by Miss Marion. Several things in 
the last and released version were not ac- 
cording to Miss Marion’s ideas. The original 
captions were written by her, but in the 
picture shown to the public, they were 
revamped, revised and rewritten. Miss 
Pickford gave fountain pens to each of the 
three persons engaged in the business of 
improving Miss Marion’s sub-titles. It 


occurs to us that if Miss Pickford had 
presented lead pencils instead of fountain 
pens, the titles might have been better. 


HERE’S a new member of the H. B. 

Warner family recently arrived in 
California. It’s a boy. The young gentle- 
man is planning to fetch his parents to 
New York very soon, as his dad’s contract 
has expired. There’s nothing like having a 
business-like son to keep dad at work. 


HERE are the stars of yesteryear? 

Several of those whose exciting an- 
nouncement of the organization of ‘‘my 
own company” are working—supporting 
other stars. Bessie Love is the latest. 
She’s to be leading lady for Sessue Hayakawa 
in his next picture. 


T took some time for Elinor Glyn to be 

persuaded to recognize motion pictures. 
Now she does everything the movie way. 
F’rinstance, when her daughter Juliet was 
married the other day in London, her 
distinguished mother was in Hollywood. 
She felt she simply must see the wedding 
ceremony. So she cabled an order that the 
scene should be filmed and the reel sent to 
California. The bridegroom is a Member 
of Parliament—Sir Rhys Williams. (Won- 
der how one pronounces Rhys, anyway.) 





Tipperary and the Kid 


(Concluded from page 59) 


they was a lot of dogs there, but none of ’em 
was as good as Ti—”’ 


‘*Yes, yes,”’ I broke in, ‘But do you like 
all pictures?” 
“Well, I haven’t seen them all,” said 


Jackie truthfully. “I like Charlie’s and 
mine. Charlie’s a wonderful pal. And he’s 
got some swell dogs. He’s got one dog 
named Billy—say, he’s just a mutt, but you 
couldn’t believe how smart he is. Some- 
times he comes up here and stays all night 
with me, and I don’t care if the landlady 
does put us out ’cause then we’d have to 
build a house and I could have ‘bout a 
hundred dogs. An’ some rabbits. And a 
brown bear. What’ d you think?” 

“I think it’s a great idea,’’ I said truth- 


fully. 

“Well, 
Jackie. 

“Have you made any pictures since “The 
Kid’?”’ 

“Yep, I made ‘Peck’s Bad Boy.’ It’s 
funny. That chap sure had a lot of fun, 
didn’t he? Say, do you know, there’s a 
pond up in that hill,” he pointed to the 
Hollywood foothills out the window, ‘that’s 
full of pollywogs? Would you believe 
that?” 

“No,” I murmured weakly. 

“I’m just crazy about pollywogs, only,” 
his eyes sought mine testingly, ‘‘only—you 
know, I wanted to get a froggie. You 
know, they’re so cute when their legs and 
all come out and their tails drop off. But 


I'd rather have Tippy,” said 





there’s a girl lives on this street. Her 
name’s Josephine. She's got red hair—and 
freckles, like Wesley Barry. For a girl, she 
can run good, too. So her and me slipped 
off one day and went up there, to that pond, 
and we hunted all afternoon and never saw 
a frog. An’ then just as we were going 
home, I found one. The cutest one I ever 
saw in my whole life—little and green and 
with the cutest legs. An’ do you know 
what that Josephine did? She cried and 
acted just awful, and I had to give it to her, 
"cause Doug says you mustn’t ever let a 
lady cry. I wasn’t sure she was a lady, but 
I suppose she must be, though she don’t 
look like one much, except her skirts.”’ 

Just then I heard hurried footsteps on the 
stairs, and in a moment a plump, pretty 
little woman with dark, bobbed hair burst 
into the room. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said through Jackie’s 
wild embraces, ‘‘I was detained. Jackie, 
where’s your Daddy?” 

“Oh, he’s out in the back yard practicing 
golf shots and Mandy’s gone to the store. 
Mamma, see Tipperary.” 

Mrs. Coogan and I exchanged apologies 
and reassurances, which were quite sincere, 
because I was glad to have had ‘‘The Kid”’ 
all to myself. 

As Tippy and I got into the car I heard 
Jackie say to his mother, ‘Well, that lady 


can ask more questions than anybody I ever 
saw before in all my life. 
a swell dog!” 


But gee, she’s got 
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One way of solving 
the servant problem is 
to have a washing ma- 
chine in your house. 
But machines are n’t 
human. They can’t 
tell when to go easy 
and when to go fast — 

even the best of them 
sometimes raise cain 
with buttons and but- 
tonholes. See that your 
family wears the Hatch 
One Button Union Suit. 
One button is much 








the wringer thana 
whole row. 





HEY say that if you want a job 
well done, do it yourself. The 
same idea is behind the one 
| master button on the 


HATCH 





ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


It doesn’t ask a lot of other buttons to 
try to help it out, but it goes ahead 
and does the work _ itself — better, 
more smoothly and satisfactorily than 
the whole row of buttons on the ordi- 
nary union suit can ever do it. 

If you yourself have never worn the Hatch 
One Button Union Suit, you’ll be surprised 
to find the difference it makes in your bodily 
comfort. No binding or wrinkling any- 
where—just one even fit from neck to knee 
or ankle. It makes a difference in your 
mental comfort, too. No row of nine or 
more buttons or buttonholes to be constantly 
looked after and kept in repair—just one 


securely fastened button, seldom in need 
of attention. 


This Spring you can get the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit in the finest of knit 
goods and nainsook. We shall be glad 
to send, free on request, a catalog 
describing the complete line. 


The Hatch One Button Union Suit is 
featured at the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, delivery frec. 


Men’s garments: 
Knitted, $1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 
Nainsook, $1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 2.50 
Boys’ garments: Knitted, $1.25. Nainsook, 75 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 





Albany, New York 
ti EE ROR ICE i 


























yes that rule 
the world 


Eyes that dance like rippling water, then 
gleam still as luminous pools — how much 
of their beauty is in the lashes ? 

You can make your eyes lovely and 
expressive by using LASHLUX after 
powdering and at night. It is a nourishing cream 


which darkens the lashes and stimulates them to 
grow long, lustrous, shadowy. 


Brown, Dark or Colorless, 50c 
or department 


Posed by 
Rubye de Remer 
Arrow Film Star 


At drug 
stores, or by mail 


ROSS COMPANY, 73 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


LASH LUA 

















‘NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows Theat 
I make myselt he r after being de? for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ea 
wear them én anc 
They are perfectly comfo:t 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
how I got deat and how Medicated Ear Drum | FREE 
Imake you hear. Address Pat., Nov. 3, 1906 TRIAL 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. Inc.) | EASY 
50 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. | PAYMENTS 


Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band— 
single instrument or complete equipment. 
Used by Army and Navy. Send for big 
catalog, liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. ention what 
instrument interests you. 
Sold by leading musie 
dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 
64-95 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 


SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It for $10,000" 


So writes an enthusiastic, 
says another. 
































grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm,” 
In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 
AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops erect, graceful figure. Brings rest- 
ful relief, comfort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
>, At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and 
pain of standing and walking; 
replaces and supports mis- 
placed internal organs; re- 
duces enlarged abdomen; 
straightens andstrength- 
ens the back; corrects 
stooping shoulders; de- 
velops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, 
ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to 
wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for illustrated book- 
let, measurement blank, etc., and 
read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH 
















Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
330 Rash Bldg., SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Gish Girls 
Talk About Each Other 


(Continued from page 29) 
whatever I see comes back to me when I am 
before the camera.” 

Lillian Gish turned the blue depths of her 


eyes upon me. “I have given up going 
among people,” she said. “They interest 
me. But I have never been able to keep 
engagements. I just love Mary Pickford. 
She often asked me out to her place at 
Beverly Hills. 1 would think I could go but 
at five o’clock when I should have been 
going home to dress for dinner we would 
decide to work until seven. Something like 
that always happened when I wanted to go 
out to see Mary. After your friends have 
asked you five or six times and you have to 
telephone that you are very sorry but you 
can't go, they stop asking. That is quite 
natural. And so I gave up going out. I 
draw my ideas of how to do things from 
within. I think of how I would do whatever 
| had to do if I were in the person’s place.” 

“What do you most admire in your sis- 
ter?” 

For a moment Dorothy Gish’s sparkling 
eyes took on depths of seriousness. 

“Her gentleness. Lillian never offends 
anyone.” 

I met Lillian Gish’s calm, blue gaze in 
inquiry. 

“IT most admire Dorothy’s honesty. 
one could make Dorothy tell a lie. 
times, when cornered, I evade.”’ 

Dorothy Gish leaned far forward, clasp- 
ing her small hands boyishly between her 
knees. 

“But people don’t want to hear the truth. 
I’ve found that out. They have asked me 
for the truth and I’ve told them and hurt 
them. I wanted to help them but I only 
hurt them. I would love to have Lillian’s 
diplomacy.” 

‘What is your ambition for your sister?” 

“‘I want to see Lillian on the stage. I be- 
Adams.” 

“No. Nobody could be like Miss Adams. 
My admiration for her is boundless. But 
she will always keep her niche. No one will 
ever be like her. Mr. John Barrymore, 
whom I met the other day for the first time, 
assured me that screen work is harder than 
stage work. But I don’t know that I| could 
ever develop my voice to the strength for 
the stage. I want to see Dorothy progress 
in her comedy. Comedy is a great deal 
harder than tragedy. Tragedy plays it- 


No 


Some- 


self.”’ 
“No. Besides, tragedy is what lives. No 
one remembers a comedy. But ‘Broken 


Blossoms’ and ‘Way Down East’ will live,” 
spoke Dorothy. 

Even their portraits differ. Lillian, with 
one of her rare, and rarely sweet, smiles pro- 
duced an old photograph of a rotund, serious 
child borne down, it would appear, by a 
heavy weight of care. 

“This is Dorothy’s picture when she was 


a baby. The family call it Grandma Gish.” 
“Yes. Look on this and then on that.” 
The “that”? at which Dorothy Gish’s 


brown head nodded was Helleu’s portrait of 
Lillian Gish as he saw her, a mist of bluish 
grays, enswirling, cloud-like, a delicate face 
with deeply, widely blue eyes, of the sober- 
ness and inscrutability of the Sphinx. 

What of the worldly wisdom of these 
young persons, that wisdom that has to do 
with the care of earned increment? 

“Dorothy likes to spend money,” said her 
sister. ‘‘Mother thinks I am the conser- 
vator of the family funds. Perhaps that is 
true. I have a deep, overwhelming fear of 
poverty. I look far into the future. I have 
| resolved that when I am old I shall have 
more than one dress and three hundred 
dollars.” 

“It takes more than that to get into an 
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The Gish Girls Talk About Each Other 


(Concluded) 


old ladies’ home now,” said Dorothy. ‘‘The 
price of old ladies’ homes has gone up. It 
used to be $300. Now it’s $500.” 

“You know that, dear? Then remember 
it,” admonished Lillian. 
“We're here today. 
Let us enjoy today.” 

her small fingers. 

Entered a slender, silver-haired woman, 
round of face like Dorothy, graceful and 
with wide, thoughtful distance between the 
eyes, like Lillian. Both girls sprang to their 
feet. Both said: ‘This is Mother.” 

“She isn’t a bit like a stage or studio 
mother,” testified Dorothy. 

Through her the talented twain derived 
their membership in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and their eligibility to 
the Colonial Dames. Through her, too, 
they are kinswomen of the youngest Justice 
of the Supreme Bench of the United States, 
Judge Robinson. 

“You were talking of saving and invest- 
ing?’’ said Mrs. Gish. ‘The family joke is 
that neither of my daughters cares for real 
estate, while I crave it. We could have 
bought lots in Los Angeles for $250 a piece a 
few years ago. I favored it but I was the 
minority. The lots have since sold for 
$5000 a piece.” 

Lillian lifted her head. “But if we had 
bought them we would have had the Gish 
luck. That part of Los Angeles would not 


Gone tomorrow. 
Mrs. Rennie snapped 


have improved. It would have stood stock 
still.”’ 

Bitterness? No. Only a belief that the 
Gishes are not of those to whom delightful 
things happen. They must earn by toilsome 
ways their profits and success. 

They drifted back into recollections of 
their still near childhood. 

“Lillian used to put beans up her nose.” 
From the mask of comedy. 

“Dorothy would never keep quiet. Once 
she was spanked for it.’’ From the mask of 
tragedy. 

“Lillian cried because I was spanked. 
She cried long after I had stopped. She 
could always cry easily and make others cry 
in sympathy. She used to make the neigh- 
bors cry just by looking at them. They all 
told mother she ‘would never bring that 
child up,’ ”’ Mrs. Rennie mimicked a tooth- 
less neighbor’s mode of speech. 

At four Dorothy made her debut in public 
gaze in “‘East Lynne.”’ At the same time 
her sister, Lillian, at six, was playing the 
same tear-guaranteed part in another com- 
pany. Returned after their barnstorming 
the sisters prattled of their tours and the 
wisdom therefrom derived. 

“And now I’m a vegetarian,”” announced 
Sister Lillian. 

“That’s nothing. I’m a Catholic,” pro- 
claimed Dorothy. Which was interesting 
though not true. 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 99) 


MARJORIE, LouIsIaNA.—You think Alice 
Brady’s husband is a dear. So, I take it, 
does Miss Brady. The Cranes live in New 
York when one or the other of them isn’t 
touring the country in a stage play. Ad- 
dress Alice care Realart, N. Y. C. 





PEARL.—Ruth Roland’s real name? Ruth 
Roland. She isn’t married now. She is in 
California making a new serial for Pathe, at 
the Hal Roach studio. 





Mrs. Jack, NEwport.—Thanks. You're 
a straight forward and sensible person, and 
there are too few of them these days. Doro- 
thy Phillips was born in 1892; she is in 
“Man, Woman and Marriage.” Lillian 
Walker is in vaudeville now. 





F. E. D., Superior.—Francis Ford is 
directing Texas Guinan now. He was born 
in 1882. He has no children; or if he has, 
there’s no record of them in our files. Ford 
and Grace Cunard used to do serials to- 
gether for Universal. 





VAMP THE SECOND.—Sorry, but I haven’t 
the names of Shirley Mason’s dogs. Yes, 
I have seen those snap-shots of Shirley 
playing with her dolls and dogs, but I never 
thought to ask their names. Agnes Ayres, 
now with Paramount, played in Marshall 
Neilan’s “Go and Get It.” Agnes is not 
married. 





M. H., OKLA.—Mildred Harris has been 
engaged for a leading role in Cecil deMille’s 
new picture. It was reported Miss Harris 
had her own company, but evidently it was 
only a report. Marguerite Clark made 
“Scrambled Wives’’ for First National and 
then returned to her home in New Orleans, 
where she is Mrs. H. Palmerson Williams. 
Her sister, Cora Clark, still lives in New 
York City. 





JOSPEHINE.—You haven’t been among 
those present for a long time. What hap- 
pened to you? Vivian Martin was born 
near Grand Rapids, Mich. She is married 


and hasa little daughter. Norma Talmadge 
was married in November, 1916, to Joseph 
Schenck. They have no children. 





RENEE.—You’re one of these suspicious 
souls who doesn’t believe one actor ever 
plays two parts. But Lewis Stone did play 
the two roles in ‘‘The River’s End.’’ Stone 
is in “‘The Concert.”’ Lila Lee, Lasky, 
Hollywood. Lila isn’t a star, but she is 
featured. Very nice letter; write often. 





SERGEANT WILSON, SCRANTON, Ilowa.— 
Constance Talmadge never appeared in the 
same picture with Olive Thomas. Miss 
Thomas was the star of ‘‘Footlights and 
Shadows.” Yes, the little star was enjoying 
her greatest popularity when death claimed 
her. She died in France. Her last picture 
was “Everybody’s Sweetheart.” 





L. S., ILLinots.—William Farnum has 
a little daughter. Bill still makes pictures 
for Fox—working at the Manhattan studios 
of that concern. Never heard of a picture 
called “‘The Vanishing Vision.’”’ Are you 
sure you have the correct title for it? 





L. K. S., JR.—The article to which you 
refer, ‘‘If Christ Went to the Movies,’’ was 
written by the Reverend Dr. Percy Stickney 
Grant of the Church of the Ascension, Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and appeared in 
the March, 1920 issue of PHOTOPLAY. Same 
may be secured upon receipt of twenty-five 
cents. 





N. T., PHILADELPHIA.—Brother, you may 
envy me my job when the celebrated film 
stars come up to see me, but how about 
answering questions about those self-same 
stars? Another thing entirely, I assure 
you. It takes all the joy out of discovering 
that Miss Truelove has blonde hair and 
greenish-gray eyes to think that I must pass 
the information on to a curious world. 
Mary Miles Minter isn’t married. Lillian 
Gish was Anna Moore in ‘Way Down 
East.” Why didn’t you ask for a program? 

(Continued on page 110) 
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This Portrait 
Is My Living Proof 


that I have the Methods which will give youa 
Lovely Complexion and Beautiful Figure. 


If you have Pimples, Blackheads, Coarse 
Pores, Shiny Nose, Discoloration, Muddy or 
Sallow Complexion, Wrinkles, Superfluous 
Hair — let me help you. Write me at once. 
Mark coupon below and receive (FREE) com- 
plete detailed description of Methods you wish 
and how to use them. ALSO FREE — “Step- 
ping Stones to Beauty.”” Send no money. This 
offer is guaranteed.— Lucille Young. 

Write your name and address plainly and 
mail coupon at once, but cone no money. 

FREE COUPON 

LUCILLE YOUNG, 

Box 106, 2703 So. Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me at once without cost and pre- 
aid your new work “Step ping Stones to 
eauty,” and also free complete detailed de- 

scription of your Methods and how to use 

them — free. 


[] My Own Method for Improving the Com- 
plexion. 
[] My Own Method for Wrinkles. 


] My Own Method for Acne (festering pimples 
and blackheads). 








L 
{] My Own Figure Beautiful Method. 

(}] My Own Superfluous Hair Remover. 

[] My Own Hand Beautiful Method. 

L] My Own Eyebrow Beautifying Method. 
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Famous REV Depilatory 
for removing, hair 





Adelicately per- | 
fumed powder; 
removes hair, 
leaves skin 
smooth, white; 
for arms, limbs, 
face, 





Price in U. S. and Canada, 50c and $1 sizes, 
containing complete mixing outfit. Elsewhere 
75c and $1.50. At drug and department stores. 


Send 10c for trial sample and booklet 








HALL & RUCKEL, 112 Waverly PL, N.Y. 
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>> But you can Promote a 
FOR 7, Clean, Healthy Condition 
se Murine Eye Remed 
Your EYE USS ight and Morning.” d 
Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 
f Write for Free Eye Care Book. 
Murine Eye Remedy Go., 9 East Obie Street, Chicago 






AVG ET 


Hhomans 
Depilatory 


to a 


The Perfect Hair Remover 


HEN you use DeMiracle there 

is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. Therefore it is the nicest, 

| cleanliest and easiest way to remove y 

hair. It is ready for instant use and 

is the most economical because there || 

| is no waste. Simply wet the hair |} 

| with this nice, original sanitary liquid | 

| 

| 














and it is gone, 


You are not experimenting with a 
new and untried depilatory when || 
you use DeMiracle, because it has || 
been in use for over 20 years, and is ||| 
the only depilatory that has ever been 
endorsed by eminent Physicians, Sur- || 
geons, Dermatologists, Medical Jour- || 
nals and Prominent Magazines. 

| Use DeMiracle just once for remov- 
N] ing hair from face, neck, arms, un- 
derarms or limbs, and if you are not 
convinced that it is the perfect hair remover 
jj] return it to us with the DeMiracle Guarantee 


and we will refund your money. Write for 
| free book. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


| At all toilet counters or direct from us, in 





=— 








plain wrapper, on receipt of 63, $1 04 
or $2.08, which includes War Tax, 


DeMirac fo 


| Dept. 23-A Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 

















Be Well and Strong 
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From the Fifteenth Floor 


E were invited out toa little dinner 
the other evening. Outside of the 
fact that our hostess lives in 


Brooklyn the affair was very enjoyable. 
You know, to one who lives in New York 
proper (yes, New York can be proper) it is 
supposed to be mad, mad waggery to sneer 
at folks who live in Brooklyn, although as 
a matter of fact Brooklyn is very nice and 
neighborhoodish. There is no spot we wot 
of in New York proper that has any ear- 
marks of being neighborhoodish. At this 
little dinner party, besides our hostess who is 
an illustrator, there were two other men and 
two ladies. The two men were, respectively, 
a short-story writer and a rather successful 
bachelor lawyer. Of the two women guests, 
one is the highly-paid secretary to a down- 
town broker, and the other the buyer of lin- 
gerie in a Fifth Avenue specialty shop. 

. . . We got to talking about the only two 
things that folks seem to talk about at these 


| intimate little dinner parties now-a-days— 


movies and liquor. I was interested to 
learn that the three ladies knew more about 
liquor and how to make it or where to get 
it on the q. t. than any of the three men, and 





| great pal of ours. 











Improve Your Figure 


BE what Nature intended you 
to be—a normal, healthy 
energetic and attractivewoman 
If you are not perfectly well, 
get at the cause. 
Are you teo thin? 
Are you too fleshy? 
Is your figure attractive? 

Let me teach you how to regain 
health and figure. I’ veinstructed 
over 100,000 women; have had 
20 years’ experience; have suc 
cessfully treated the most stub- 
born ailments. Physicians en- 
dorse my work. 

I teach you by personal letters. 
You devote but a few minutes 
daily to the work in your room. 
Results are quick and permanent, 

Tell me your height, weight and 
ailments. I will respect your con- 
fidence and tell you what you 
need. Then you can engage my 
services if you wish. Write me 
now—today—don’t forget it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 35 
Gotham National Bank Bldg. 
1819 Broadway, NEW YORK 


surprised to discover that the other two men 
| present knew a lot more about current 


moving pictures than the ladies. . . . Oh, 
no, don’t ask me to explain it. I’ve been 
thinking upon it since then till my brain 
reels. It may auger something frightfully 


| important, but I swear I can’t tell what it is. 


HE conference and secretary habit is 
more highly developed in movie circles 
in New York, we opine, than elsewhere. 
The conference habit is the most annoying. 
One telephones for Mr. Bjinks of the 
Hoakum Pictures Corporation to find that 
“Mr. Bijinks is in conference”’ and one is in- 
vited to leave one’s telephone number with 
the guarded hint that Mr. Bjinks may call 
us back. Mr. Bjinks never calls back. This 
has always been a great mystery to us—or 
was a mystery until the other day when we 
were enjoying a social chat with Mr. Bjones 
of the Bunko Film Company. Bjones is a 
Bjones was sitting at 
his rosewood, glass-topped desk devouring 
minced chicken and lettuce sandwiches and 
drinking some liquid matter from a thermos 
bottle that had just been sent over from a 
nearby hotel. Milk, no doubt. We were 
chatting pleasantly when Bjones’ secretary 
poked her blonde head inside the door and 
said that Mr. Bjinks was on the phone and 
would like to speak with Mr. Bjones. Very 
important. Bjones took a slow deliberate 
swig from the thermos bottle. ‘Tell him 
I’m in conference and to call me tomorrow 
at 10.15,” he said despondently. 


i i Secretary thing is more prevalent 
but not so confusing or annoying. We 
have a young friend named Bjohn who is 
third assistant press agent of one of the film 
companies. Bjohn is in most ways a very 
estimable, modest, truthful young man. He 








wears quiet neckties and black socks and is 
‘fond of chocolate eclairs and is otherwise 
normal. Bjohn, however, has fallen victim 
to the deadly Secretary habit. There is a 
young lady with rosy cheeks and cute ruf- 
fled hair who manipulates the office type- 
writer for Bjohn, as well as for two or three 
other young men in the office. But to Bjohn 
she is his Secretary. Wemet him on 
Broadway and hinted that we might buy his 
luncheon on the following day. We thought 
we might have a little chat mutually inter- 
esting. He looked off into the middle dis- 
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tance and pulled at his new mustache. 
““Awfully sorry, I can’t tell you ‘yes’ now, 
old chap,” he said. “But you see, I leave 
all those dates to my secretary. Now when 
I get back at the office I'll just ask her if I’ve 
anything on for luncheon tomorrow—she’ll 
know—and if not, I'll be glad to lunch 
with you.” It’s rather pathetic for a great 
many of the lads in the movie game in 
New York who boast of “‘secretaries’’ pull 
down slightly less, in the good ol’ pay en- 
velop every Saturday night, than the red- 
cheeked, fluffy-haired and highly efficient 
stenographers themselves. 


E must be in a carping mood today. 

Spring has came, and from the Fif- 
teenth Floor we can get the scent of new 
grass that is growing somewhere over in 
New Jersey, and we can see that every seat 
on the top of the Fifth Avenue busses is 
occupied by folks who are going nowhere in 
particular. . . . The Fifth Avenue busses 
are a wonderful institution, too. They have 
a lot more authority than mere taxis, and 
one may ride for ten miles for a dime. 
These busses often figure in scenes in photo- 
plays, and we daresay they are as familiar 
to fans in Kamchatka and Kankakee as 
to PHOoTOPLAY’s staff who observe them 
through the windows of the Fifteenth Floor. 


OST of the Fifteenth Floor is occupied 
by the New York offices of the world’s 
leading moving picture magazine, but 
tucked over in one corner of the Fifteenth 
Floor is an enterprise, the gilt lettering on 
whose door announces it to be ‘“‘The Na- 
tional Whalebone Co.”’ Every time we go 
out to luncheon or depart for the day, we 
are intrigued by reflections upon what the 
National Whalebone Co. may do with its 
product and how its product is obtained. 
We are informed by a certain competent 
authority that whalebone isn’t used in 
stays (i. e.—corsets) any more, yet we feel 
sure that business must be prosperous with 
the National Whalebone Co. for they stay 
on, year after year. Maybe some day we 
shall march into the National Whalebone 
Co. office and ask them to tell us about it. 
One would think that there is enough 
romance on the Fifteenth Floor, but maybe 
there is a wonderful story about whalebone. 
If we discover it we'll tell you about it. 


OOD heavens, they’re incorrigible. The 
man just came to fix our typewriter. 
The ‘‘k” had dropped off duty suddenly and 
it was irritating. But the mechanic was 
quick and efficient. He fixed the “k”’ so 
that it worked perfectly within five minutes. 
But he stood about waiting. ‘Charge it to 
the office,’’ we said with entire composure, 
for we knew the office has an account with 
the typewriter concern. ‘‘Say,” he said 
tentatively. ‘“Eh?’’ said we. ‘Say, could 
you give me a few pictures— Norma Tal- 
madge and Constance, and Faire Binney 
and Madge Kennedy and—”’ 


E hate jokers... Only yesterday 
some miscreant made us uneasy for 
all afternoon. We had shut the door of our 
own little office on the Fifteenth Floor. We 
were going to lunch or something. So we 
placed a card reading “‘Will be back soon” 
on our door. And when we returned, this 
miscreant had scrawled underneath ‘‘What 
For?” 
We trust the boss didn’t see it. . . . It 
might start him to thinking! 
THE THIRD ASSISTANT 











What Do YOU Think? 


A Department of Letters 
to the Editor 
EAR EDITOR: 


First let me introduce myself. 

I am a chorus girl. I live in this 

small town where everybody knows 
me and my profession. 

I want to ask you a question if I may: 

Why do pictures with stories pertaining to 
chorus girls, picture the chorus to the public | 
as being the most degrading thing on earth, | 
implying that it is a disgrace to belong to 
one? 

I know that there are some of the finest 
and cleanest of American girls who belong 
to the chorus. The opinion of the public 
is enough to fight and the pictures make it 
harder. Particularly with such phrases 
as “A Valley of Humiliation,” in Constance 
Binney’s ‘‘39 East.” 

Mrs. Claude Cobbs, 
Oranah, Texas. 
Dear Sir: 

I wonder if the motion picture world 
realizes just what keen pleasure is afforded 
the deaf by their work! I, myself, am not 
totally deaf, but far too much so to enjoy 
a play on the stage, even with the help of 
my lip reading, for the simple reason that 
the plays are not arranged for the deaf, 
and too often the speaker has his back to 
the audience, or the lights are dimmed. 





But with the pictures, there is the added 
pleasure of the ability to follow conversa- 
tion, making the deaf person feel so supe- 
rior to his hearing neighbors in the theater! 
Occasionally a good picture play is made 
the foundation for conversational class work 
among my pupils and great pleasure is de- 
rived from such a discussion. 
Miss A. N. Gordon, 
The Muller-Walle School, 
Baltimore, Md. 





John Interviews Anita 


(Continued from page 62) 


Travels with a Donkey, or 
Around The Studio with John 


Emerson 
By ANITA LOOS. 


Before me stood a tall, lean, sad-looking 
individual who can best be described as 
resembling George Barnard’s statue of 
Abraham Lincoln. I knew it was none 
other than John Emerson, the movie writer 
who, more than any other living man, has 
made the spoken drama popular with 
modern audiences. He has a keen, intelli- 
gent face; but his character is not easily 
understood. He took me by the hand and 
led me to a balcony where we could get a 
clear view of the brilliantly lighted studio. 

“There lies before you the greatest in- 
dustry in the world,” he said in a melan- 
choly voice. ‘‘Art—imagination—poetry 
are in the very air about you. Those people 
who toil before you under these glaring 
lights are striving, under my direction, to 
produce a drama written by one of the 
greatest artists in the world. And even as I 
wrote this drama, I was repeating to myself 
those magic words, ‘Art—imagination— 
poetry’.”’ 

“Beautiful, beautiful,”’ I said. 
did you read it?” 

“You'll find it in some of Griffith’s 
writings,” he said, realizing that further 
concealment was impossible. ‘‘The Sixth 


“Where 


Volume of ‘An Appreciation of David 
Wark Griffith, by D. W. G.’ has it, or 
perhaps the second volume of his third 
autobiography—lI forget which.” 
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How You Can Awaken Your Skin 
to the Loveliness of Youth ™ 


WOMAN beauty authority has recently 

written for us a 24-page booklet which 
you surely want if you wish to preserve 
your freshness and youthful charm. 
vital subjects as these are taken up and 
treated in expert manner: What Vibra- 
tion Does and How It Does It; Facial 
Massage; How to Care for the Hair and 
How to 
Wrinkles; How to Have Beautiful Shoul- 
ders; How to Really Awaken Your Skin 
to the Loveliness of Youth. 


Such 


**Tron Out’? 


Forehead 


Don’t fail to send Six Cents today for this 
handsome little treatise, ‘‘ The Woman 
Who.’’ It contains many never-told-before 
beauty secrets. It tells you why the $12.50 
Star Motor Vibrator and the $5 Star Vibra- 
tor are unquestionably the best and most 
economical for home electric massage. 
Free demonstration of ‘‘Stars’’ at Drug, 
Department, 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 214, 
Torrington, Conn. 


The Star Motor Vibrator Is 
. Better Than a French Maid 


Electrical and Hardware 





Complete 
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To Play 
To Pay 







Saxophone 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone /# 
opens the way for you to greatly in- 
crease your income, opportunities, 
popularity and pleasure. Easiest 
of ail wind instruments to play ./ 
-you can learn toplay thescale {4 y 
in an hour and in a few days (ae i we #/ 
be playing popular airs. Prac- Od 


tice is a pleasure. = 
Tells you when to use 
Saxophone Book Free Saxophone — singly, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how to transpose cello parts 
in orchestra and many other things you would like to know, 
° You can order any Buescher instrument 
Free Trial and try it six days without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your 
convenience. Mention the instrument interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co, 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


PG 


7 





2226 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
GRRE OTS ER RR RES, 
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Se NT 


Fascinating Work — 
Position Guaranteed 


In spare-time, prepare to be a Railway Traffic In- 
1 





spector. Something new every day. Travel if 
desired. Meet big people. Be practically your 
own boss. 


Any Man— 18 to 60 Years Old 


can easily qualify for this profession. No books 
to buy. Spare-time home study. At end of 3 
months, we Guarantee you position. $110 per 
month to start, expenses paid. Advancement up 
to $250 monthly, rapid with experience. Steady, 
year-round work with splendid opportunities. 
Hundreds of satisfied men placed in good posi- 
tions. Decide NOW two investigate. 

Send for FREE Booklet D-551, which explains fully 


Standard Business Training Institute 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 






















By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher uired, 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. earn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Subjects, 
ae § Ear Playing. 110m es of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words, Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. ean 


Waterman Piano School 747 507g ee Sant, 
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That's the kind of answer you 
want when you send in your 
card. Have you considered 
the part the card plays in get- 
ting it? It must be clean, 
smooth and snappy—convey- 
ing an impression of quality 
and importance, 
Wiggins’ book form cards do all of that and more. 
They are convenient to carry, come out with a 
smooth, straight edge, and aie protected by a neat 
leather cover. 
A Wiggins card is received with respect. Its finely 
engraved lettering, its unmistakable look of qualit 
created from plates of master engravers, is a pri e 
to giver, a compliment to receiver. America’s big- 
gest houses recognize their value and use them. 
Send for od Da samples—it will be worth your 
while. Toda 

THE psa B. WIGGINS CO., Estab. 1857 
1104 S. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago 


WIGGINS 
Peerless C AR D Ss 


























Book Form 








Prof. 1. Hubert’s 


\ MALVINA 
CREAM 


. {isa cafe aid to a soft, 
clear, healthy skin, 
Used as 4 massage, 
it overcomes dry- 
ness and the tend- 










sting and 
caused by wind, tanand 
sunburn. Use Malvina 
Lotion and Ichthyol Soap 
and Malvina Cream to im- 
Rove your complexion. At 
all druggists, or sent post- 
paid onreceiptof price.Cream 
y 0c, Lotion 60c, Soap 

Prof. |. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
N.Y. Office, Bush Ter. Sales = 











ae Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R, L, Watkins Co.y Cleveland, Ohio. 














THE GOLD MEDAL 
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John Interviews Anita 
(Concluded ) 


He took me by the hand and led me 
further into the mazes of the building. He 
stopped before a great desk, piled high with 
manuscripts. 

‘*My photoplays,”’ he said proudly. “I 
have a regular system for turning them out.” 

“Your system must force you to write a 
great deal,’’ I remarked, eying the pile. 

“Well, no,” admitted Mr. Emerson. 
“The fact is, my wife writes them and I read 
them. That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

He reached over and pulled a script 
from the pile. 

‘*Let me show you something good,”’ he 
said. ‘‘What do you think of this comedy 
scene? I wrote this myself.” 

The scenario read something like this: 

INTERIOR OF MaAry’s Bouporr.— 
The maniac rushes in, brandishing his 
long knife, and seizes Mary, who is 
sitting by the window combing her 
golden hair. Before she can utter a 
word, he plunges the knife into her 
beautiful back. 

TITLE: MARY WAS ALL CUT-UP 
ABOUT IT. 

The maniac continues to plunge the 
knife again and again into the girl. 
FADE OUT. 

“IT guess that'll get a laugh,” said Mr. 
Emerson jovially. ‘‘That part about how 
she was all cut up, I mean. That’s humor— 
that’s satire—that’s what the movies need.” 

As I said, it is hard to understand Mr. 


— 


Emerson’s real character. 
intelligent face. 


He has a very 


After reading the twin interviews as 
printed herein, and which we guarantee to 
be free from editorial operations of any 
character whatsoever, we feel rather sad. 

We are afraid that there is nothing serious 
in the concrete cosmos of the Emerson- 
Loos menage. 

We even hazard a guess that there is 
seldom any serious conversation around the 
Emerson-Loos front parlor. We cannot 
conceive Anita becoming excited because 
the butcher-boy fetched half a dozen pork 
chops when she distinctly ordered lamb 
chops. 

We cannot picture the furnace fire going 
out (oh, yes, they do have furnaces in 
California bungalows, no matter what the 
Chamber of Commerce says about the 
Perpetual Sunshine) and John Emerson 
flapping down the cellar stairs in his old 
slippers to ’tend to it. 

As a matter of fact, after running a 
coldly critical eye through these twin 
interviews, we have arrived at the regretful 
decision that John Emerson delights to 
josh Anita Loos; and we feel constrained 
to believe that Anita Loos is not above 
jesting with her husband. 

Indeed, we feel a certain conviction that 
John Emerson and Mrs. John Emerson 
are a pair of incorrigible kidders! 
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See Page 33 for particulars 

















Three prominent members of the Reid family: William Wallace, Jr., Dorothy 


Davenport Reid, and “Mac,” 


Dot's favorite dog. 


The fourth member of this 


family has been the subject of so many close-ups we thought we'd shoot you 
| one without him, just to be different. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 











What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazines 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Send a money order or check 
for $1.25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-F, 350 N. Clark St.. CHICAGO 


and receive the July issue 
and five issues thereafter. 














PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 








Department 7-F 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.25 (Can- 
ada $1.50) for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for 
six months, effective with the July, i921, issue. 


SUNICIIIG hctetcauinnbodicuius nies Riatechuheunend na mk oka eaetel 
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How To Be Happily 
Married 


(Continued from page 44) 


I learned even during our engagement 
that he would be gentle with me if I were ner- 
vous. He would be tolerant if I were cross. 
When we had a slight difference of opinion 
he would say, ‘‘ Don’t say that, dear. It will 
only make you unhappy.” 

I saw, too, that his father and mother 
are ideally happy. Mr. Treman is presi- 
dent of two banks, and holds business and 
official positions that require him to come 
to the city once every week. I have seen 
him kiss Mother Treman goodbye and then 
get out of the car and go back to kiss her 
again. I reasoned that the son of such a 
pair would be an ideal husband, and he is. 

We are the greatest chums. Father 
Treman and I have long talks about every 
topic under the sun. He thinks I am the 
frankest, most honest human being he ever 
knew. Mother Treman is one of the few 
angels permitted to walk this earth. 

Another influence works to make my 
marriage happy. That is the memory of 
my first husband. Vernon Castle was one 
of the finest of men. When he went so 
suddenly out of life, I was bitterly sorry 
that I had ever spoken cross words to him. 
That regret comes back to me if I find 
myself a bit impatient with Bob. Not that 
he ever gives me reason to be impatient, 
but I am remarkably quick. Ifa bird and 
I started in a race across a room I would 
havea chanceof winning. Captain Treman 
is deliberate. He never hurries. If we are 


going to catch a train we never have more! 
than a minute to spare, but we always catch | 


it. When I am inclined to say something 
sharp about his tardiness I remember im- 
patient words spoken to another, and they 





| partners. 


halt on my lips. 

Naturally when I think of going to 
London to dance, I consider possible 
There will never be another such 
partner as Mr. Castle. He not only danced 
well; he dressed in perfect taste. He was 
as successful with his clothes as I was with 
mine, but. he had a delightful sense of 
comedy. A glint of an emotion crossing 
his face, a glance at the audience, and the 


people in front were all a-smile. I shall 
never have such another partner. 
I thought of Carl Randall. He is an 


excellent dancer, but I was amazed, when 
he stood beside me, to see how much taller 
I am than he. He only comes to my 
shoulder. I am so tall. Clifford Webb is 
the nearest to Vernon Castle’s type of any- 
one who is dancing today. 

My husband cannot go with me. He is 
interested in the banks and is president of 
a wholesale hardware business. He cannot 
be away even so long. I am sorry. But 
no matter how great my success, and how 
much my pleasure in London, I shall begin, 
when I arrive there, to look forward to going 
back and shall count the weeks and days 
until my return. 

“Why dance?” my old audiences may 
ask. ‘And why do motion pictures?. We 
thought you had married a wealthy man.” 
They have a right to ask. So I have, but 
there are so many silly things I want, gowns 
and this and that, that I don’t need any 
more than a cat needs two tails! That is 
the reason I am crossing the ocean to dance. 
That is the reason I am beginning another 
picture. 

I do not presume to advise others. In- 
dividual problems must be solved by the 
individuals. 

The theory that everyone should be 
married twice may be a true one. For the 








first marriage is an experiment. Its errors 
}and maladjustments may teach us how to 
be happy in the second. 
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CUTICURA 


Promotes Beauty 
Of Skin and Hair 








Cuticura Soap when used 
for every-day toilet pur- 
poses not only cleanses, 
purifies and beautifies but 
it prevents many little 
skin troubles if assisted 
by occasional use of Cuti- 
cura Ointment to soothe 
and heal. Cuticura Tal- 
cum imparts a delicate 
lasting fragrance leaving 
the skin sweet and whole- 
some. 

Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Talcum 
25ce. Sold throughout the world. For 
sample each free address: “‘Cuticura Lab- 


oratories, Dept. S, Malden, Mass.” 
Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 

















California Bungalow Books 


“Home Kraft” and “‘ Draughtsman” each con- 
tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft” 
Two Stories. “Kozy Homes”’ Bungalows. $1.00 
each — all four for $3.00. DeLuxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
524 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 



































ORIA SWANSON 
De 


GL WALLACE 
Cecil B. DeMille Arteraft Player ~~} —y 


Paramount Star 


Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


For Men, Women and Children 


The hair will stay dressed after Hermo “ HAIR- 
LUSTR” hus been applied. No more mussy, untidy 
looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and luster. in- 
suring the life and beauty of the hair. Dress it in 
any of the prevailing styles and it wil! stay that way. 
Gives the hair that soft, glossy, well groomed appear- 
ance so becoming to the stars of the st. 
Guaranteed harmless, gr an 


50c and $1 at Your Dealer or Direct 

If your dealer can’t supply you we will send it 
direct prepaid upon receipt of price. Use it 5 
days. If dissatisfied return what is left and your 
money will be refunded in full. Thousands use 
it daily. Try it once you will never be without it. 
HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 16, CHICAGO 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. In half 
an hour you can play it! We have reduced the neces- 
sary motions you learn to only four—and you acquire 
these in a few minutes. Then it is only a matter of 
practice to acquire the weird, fasci- 
nating tremolos, staccatos, slurs and 
other effects which make this instru- 
ment so delightful. The Hawaiian 
Guitar playe any kind of music, both 
the melody and the accompaniment. 
Your tuition fee includes a beauti- 
ful Hawaiian Guitar, all the neces- 
sary picks and steel bar, and 52 
complete lessons and piecesof music 
Special arrangements for lessons 
it you have your own guitar. 
Complete information and 
special price offer sent free 
on request. 


FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVA - 
TORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


Dept. 136 
233 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
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And Add Profit. Other dealers are doing 
it. Kingery’s No. 990 Combination 
Continuous Corn-Popper and Peanut- 
Roasting Machineofferssplendid opportu- 
nity. Handsome, durable, efficient. Gets 
quick attention. Creates immediate de- 
sire, thus adds extra dimes and nickels 
to your till. Adds profit to your income. 


KINGERY 


Corn Poppers and Peanut Roasters 
Sizes and styles for all classes of trade— 
Drug, Grocery, Cigar, Fruit, Wholesale 
and Retail Confectionery, General, De- 
partment Stores, and Picture Theaters. 
Machines to operate by hand, steam or 
electricity, using gas or gasoline for fuel. 
Add Pop-corn and Add Profit, Free 
book tells how. Write today. 











* Kingery Mfg. Co., Dept. 661. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 1881 































STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 
public life. Greater opportu- 
nities now than ever before. Be 
independent—be a leader. Law- 
© earn 

$3,600 to $20,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time, We prepare you for bar examina- 
tion in any state. Money refunded according to our 
Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. 
eonterred. Thousands of successful students en- 
rolled. Low cost, easy terms. ‘ourteen volume 
Law Library free Hog enroll now. _Get our valuable 120 page 
**Law Guide’’ and “‘Evidence’’ books free, Send for them—now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 6302-L, Chicago 


Be a Camera Man 
LAWHUN PRODUCTIONS } 


is making a series of 2-reel 
comedies in a well equipped 
Motion Picture Studio and can 
















accommodate a few students. Day ff 
and Evening. Call or write. Dept. P. 


S. M’KEE LAWHUN | 
Near Lexington Ave. 
ORK 





142 East 25th St. 
NEW 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 105) 


MARGARET, Mt. CLEMENS.—I think the 
favorite food of a hippopotamous is carrots. 
At least, so I have been told. If that is 
true, it is the only thing they have in com- 
mon with rabbits. Marguerite and Ethel 
Clayton are not sisters; in fact, they are not 
related at all. Neither are David Wark and 
Corinne Griffith, Bill and Neal Hart, and 
Pearl and Leo White. Kitty Gordon is now 
touring in vaudeville. 


BRIAN STRANGE.—You must have stepped 
out of a_ best-seller. Mabel Normand, 
Blanche Sweet, and Lila Lee are not mar- 
ried or engaged. 


HELEN, Conn.—Pola Negri was popular 
on the Continent, but she was not inter- 
nationally celebrated until the success of 
“‘Passion,”’ or ‘‘ Du Barry,” in this country. 
Her other pictures are ‘““Gypsy Blood,” a 
retitled ‘Carmen,’ and “Sumurun.”’ “Gypsy 
Blood”’ will soon be released in America by 
First National. I have not been informed 
as to Miss Negri’s matrimonial status. As 
for nationality, she is Polish. 


P. L. I., NANTUCKET.—I know that the 
Philippine women make beautiful lace from 
a fibre obtained from pineapple leaves. 
But outside of that, I don’t know the 
difference between Valenciennes and Louis 
Quatorze. Conway Tearle was born in 
1880; he is married to Adele Rowland. 
Marie Walcamp is Mrs. Harland Tucker. 
Clyde Fillmore opposite Ethel Clayton in 
“Sham” and Wanda Hawley in “The 
Outside Woman.” He is now working with 
Pauline Frederick in ‘“‘The Greater Love”’ 
at the Robertson-Cole studios, Hollywood, 
Cal. 

Doris, CALIFORNIA.—Clarine Seymour 
was to have played Kate in “‘Way Down 
East,”’ and was filmed in some of the scenes. 
Her untimely death caused Mary Hay to be 
given the part, and the scenes in which 
Miss Seymour had appeared were retaken. 
Robert Harron was not in the cast of this 
picture. Richard Barthelmess played David. 





R. A. C., BuENos Arres.—It is unlikely 
that “‘Hearts of the World,” “*My Four 
Years in Germany,” and “The Little 
American” will be reissued at this time. 
The latest picture with the Great War as 
the background is ‘‘The Four Horsemen,”’ 
which you will undoubtedly see before very 
long. I appreciate your letter with its kind 
wishes, and will always be more than glad 
to hear from you. I am not, however, a 
young lady. I am not a lady at all. 


Epita Mary, MARSHALLTOWN, [A.— 
Life’s best aim is to teach us how te think. 
Harry and “Snub” Pollard are one and the 
same comedian. Norma is the oldest and 
Natalie the youngest Talmadge sister 
Mae Marsh made several pictures for 
Robertson-Cole, the first called, ‘‘The 
Little 'Fraid Lady.’’ Now I hear that she 
is to have her own company. She is Mrs. 
Louis Lee Arms in real life and the mother 
of a little girl. She wrote a book called 
“Screen Acting.” , 


KATHERINE, GREENVILLE, Miss.—‘‘Car- 
men”’ with Geraldine Farrar was not fiction- 
ized in this magazine. Miss Farrar has not 
made a photoplay since “The Riddle: 
Woman,” but she has been having her 
usual success at the Metropolitan in the 
opera season. ‘Zaza’’ is one of her newer 
operatic roles which has proved very 
popular. She is famous for her “Madame 
Butterfly,” her “Carmen,” her “Thais,” 
“Manon,” and ‘‘Tosca.’’ She is Mrs. Lou 





Tellegen. 
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Mrs. M. M. B., RED BANK.—George 
Hackathorne was the traitor in ‘‘The Last 
of the Mohicans.” Lillian Leighton in 
“The Jack-Knife Man.” Come again— 
you don’t have to be witty and wise to join 
the bunch—but I think you would qualify, 
even at that. 


ALICE, Mass.—Tush—likewise,  piffle. 
I know I am not a Sweet Thing, and you 
don’t make any impression on me at all. 
Alice Terry was born in 1896 and she is the 
leading woman in Rex Ingram’s ‘“‘The Four 
Horsemen.”’ Vincent Coleman declines 
to tell us his age. 


MacDonatp Fan.—So Wallace doesn’t 
send out any rubber-stamp autographs, but 
really big pictures, with personal inscrip- 
tions. Good boy, Wally—some of your 
colleagues aren’t so kind. MacDonald 
says he devotes a certain length of time 
each week to answering his correspondence 
personally. You say you never received a 
photograph from Wallace Reid, although 
you enclosed stamps. Wait a while and 
then write again. 


Des Mortnes Datsy.—Go on! Gaston 
Glass is a bachelor, aged 25. Gareth 
Hughes is also unmarried; he was born in 
1897. Hughes is in “Sentimental Tommy,” 
the fiction version of which appeared in 
Photoplay for April. Look it up; it’s from 
James Barrie’s two stories, “Sentimental 
Tommy” and “Tommy and Grizel.”” I 
hear Sir James is coining to this country to 
supervise the filming of his ‘‘Peter Pan.”’ 
The rumor is that Betty Compson will play 
the part created by Maude Adams and that 
William deMille will direct. 


Iona, EL Paso.—I like some girls with 
bobbed hair ‘but others don’t look so at- 
tractive. Personally, I am inclined to the 
opinion that you will be able to get work in 
pictures just as easily with long hair as with 
short, if not sooner—but then that isn’t 
promising anything. Zasu Pitts is married 
to Tom Gallery, who is opposite Viola 
Dana in “Home Stuff.’ Enid Markey 
in ‘“Tarzan.”” I believe Ruby LaFayette, 
who was born in 1844, is the oldest motion 
picture actress who appears constantly 
before the camera. At any rate, she is one 
of the finest. 


E. R. S., GosHEN.—You may have a 
brilliant future before you—but the ques- 
tion is, are you swift enough to overtake 
it? Finish school first—(you boys and 
girls must get tired of hearing the Old An- 
swer Man tell you that. But honestly, 
you should have a foundation and a back- 
ground before you try to conquer the world 
—especially the film world.) Here's the 
cast of ‘The Shepherd of the Hills,’’ from 
Harold Bell Wright's story: Sammy Lane. . 
..Catherine Curtis; Young Matt... .George 
McDaniel; Old Matt....Don Bailey; The 
Shepherd....H. G. Lonsdale; Wash Gibbs 
....Bert Sprotte; Jim Lane....Lon Poff; 
Little Pete....C. Edwin Raynor; Maggie 
....Ardita Mellomina; Howard... .Louis 
Barclay; Aunt Molly... .Elizabeth Rhodes; 
Ollie Stewart....George Hackathorne; Doc- 
tor....William Devaul; Uncle Ike....J. 
Edwin Brown. 


M. W., ALEXANDRIA.—Lon Chaney has 
certainly suffered some in the name of art. 
His legs were strapped back during the 
making of “The Penalty’’ and the straps 
had to be removed every ten minutes be- 
cause of the extreme pain. Chaney made 
“Outside the Law” with Priscilla Dean and 
“The Night Rose” for Goldwyn. 
















Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


Morninc-GLory.—So your chum _be- 
came so excited at the ice scenes in “‘ Way 
Down East” that she had crushed a box of 
chocolate candy completely. That’s a 
great tribute. Forrest Stanley in “His 
Official Fiancee.’’ He is married. Recent 
pictures in which he appeared were “For- 
bidden Fruit’’ with Agnes Ayres, ‘‘Sacred 
and Profane Love,” with Elsie Ferguson. 
He was well known on the legitimate stage 
before going on the screen. Lowell Sherman 
is now playing the leading role in the 
Chicago company of ‘‘The Tavern.” 


Miss INnovutsitive.—Of course, I have 
not had so much experience in the art of 
dissimilation. You see, | am not married. 
Vivian Martin does not care to give her age 
for publication. 


FLUFFY AND ToT, MELBOURNE, ENGLAND. 
—TI am very glad indeed to see you. There 
are never too many contributors to my 
department—lI only wish all the newcomers 
were as considerate as you. Pearl White 
says she is not married. Francis Mac- 
Donald is still making pictures. His most 
recent appearance is in Viola Dana’s Metro 
release, ‘‘ Puppets of Fate.” 


J. F. K., New York City.—Jackie 
Coogan’s father may have appeared in 
“The Kid,” but he is not in the cast. You 
might write to him in care of his small 
son. Jackie is soon to be a headliner in 
vaudeville—over the big time. He’s a 
wonderful youngster, and not spoiled at 
all, they tell me. 





HAMILTON Patne.—‘‘Sand”’ was filmed 
on the Mojave Desert. The San Bernardin- 
oes have always been a favorite location 
for William Hart, and the little desert town 
of Victorville has frequently been his 
headquarters. 


E. J. O.—Jean Paige is married to Albert 
E. Smith, the president of Vitagraph. 
She is the star of “‘Black Beauty,” well 
supported by James Morrison and the 
horse. She has brown hair, blue eyes, is 
five feet four inches tall, and weighs 115 
pounds. I have not heard whether or not 
Mrs. Smith will make more pictures, but 
will let you know her decision. 


FREDDIE.—Do I like Lois Wilson? Very 
much. In fact, I predicted when I first 
saw her in not-so-important roles that she 
would one day be one of our finest actresses. 
Her best part to date has been Maggie 
Shand in “‘What Every Woman Knows.” 
Her latest vehicle is William de Mille’s 
“The Lost Romance,” by Edward Knob- 
loch. Miss Wilson was born in Pittsburgh 
in 1896. She has brown hair and hazel eyes, 
and is unmarried. 


FLuFFY, READING.—When you said you 
had to face the music again tonight, I 
thought you might have got in a scrape. 
Then you said you were an orchestra 
leader. Fluffy, how could you? May 
Allison was born in Georgia, in 1895. 
She was educated in Tennessee and was on 
the stage three years before entering films. 
Not married. 


ErmMA.—Well, if you had a young heart 
in an old bosom, you wouldn't want to be 
called Old Man either, let me tell you. 








My patience is apparently inexhaustible, 
but some time it may have spontaneous | 
combustion. Then watch out. Kenneth | 
Harlan is married. He’s twenty-five years | 
old and may be reached at the Talmadge | 
studios, New York City. | 
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You Measure Up to 
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vitality and robust health 


haven't the strength, pep and vi 
don't count if you are not physic 


not placed on this earth without 


and to Civilization. 
Let me help you with 


Strongfortism has aided Nature 


ever and gave them renewed 





man whom everybody wants for a friend. 
must take what is left over and fall back with the defectives and tail-end failures. 


MAKE YOURSELF PHYSICALLY FIT 


Let me make a real man out of you—a super-specimen of physical and mental perfection—let me 
show you how you can betrue to the best that is within you and develop your powers to the utmost. 
Possessing supreme health and strength, you will have the whole world within your reach. You owe 
it to your Maker, to your parents, your family—yourself—to make your life worth while. 


useless life and end up a mentaland physical failure. 
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Her Vision of Manhood 


HE foundation of your success and happiness in the home, society, business, 
everywhere lies in a strong, healthy, vigorous body, filled to the brim with 


Weak, sickly, anemic misfits have no chance in the battle of life. They can never win because they 


gor to get started. Sympathy for weakness is polite contempt. You 
ally fit. The strong, he.lthy, vigorous man is the popular man—the 
Success is the Gift of the Strong—physical weaklings 


You were 
It was not understood that you would lead an aimless, 
You must do your full duty to your Creator 


a purpose. 


You can be the man you should be —the man you have always wanted to be. 


TRONGFORTISM 


The Modern Science of Health Promotion 
Strongfortism has lifted thousands of weak, ailing, discouraged men out of the bog of hopeless- 
ness and despair, and placed them on the Straight Road to Health, Happiness and Prosperity. 


in overcoming such ailments as Catarrh, Constipation, Indigestion, 


Rupture, Nervousness, Bad Blood, Poor Memory, Vital Depletion, Impotency, etc., and the results 
of neglecting and abusing the l.ody. 


Strongfortism has restored the Manhood they thought lost for- 
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confidence, vitality, ambition, & 
success and fitted them for the : FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
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oo pad pow ae SS = MR. LIONEL STRONGFORT, Dept. 333, Newark, N. J. 
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FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine — double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night | 
and morning and you should soon see that even 
the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is sel- 
dom that more than one ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back if it 
fails to remove freckles.—Adv. 








WATER-WAVE 
YOUR HAIR 


Water-Maid Wavers % 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple 
wave that remains in straightest 
hair a week or more, even in damp 
weather or when perspiring. If the 
hair is fluffy only use the wavers once 
after every shampoo. 

Send for Water Wavers (patented) today—sto 
burning hair with hot irons or twisting wun 
curlers which breaks the hair. Absolutely san- 
itary—universally successful—endorsed by soci- 
ety’sleaders. If yourdealerdoesn’t handle them 
send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions. 

WATER-MAID WAVER CO, 
117-A West Seventh St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WANTED WOMEN. BECOME DRESS DESIGN- 
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1, Philadelphia, Pa. 













opportunity, 


DETECTIVES 
Experience unnecessary. 


MONEY. EXCELLENT 
Particulars free, 


EARN BIG 










make money w 


Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
New York, 
WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN AMBITIOUS TO 


riting Stories and Photoplays, Send for 











Detective, 136 


wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ Press, 
Dept, 123, Auburn, N, a 

MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK, EXIE- 
rience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, former U, S, Gov't 


St. Louis. 




















— " 7 ~ ~ ers. $45 week. Learn while earning, Sample lessons 
AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- | {¢. ranklin Institute, Dept K-857, Rochester, N. Y. 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 
Clark St., Chicago. $35.00 Feowre NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
ar a Ean ; ro ; "I starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
s.ry. Carnation Co.. 205 Olive. St. Louis yg Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
—__. 21 — : g.. Chicago. 
AGENTS—CASH IN ON PROHIBITION; $43 to $58 ; : 
weekly; new fast-selling articles going like wikdfire, PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 
agents cleaning up; write today for particulars. Amer- = - 
ican Products Co,, 4892 American Bldg., Cincinnati, AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
Ohio. Copy, America’s leading magazine for writers of Photo- 
plays, Stories, Poems, Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 
FURRIER Digest, 611 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, 
VURS TO ORDER AT MODERATE PRICES. RE- OLD COINS WANTED 
pairing, remodeling, furs stored. Mink chokers, 
Klward Bruckner, 822 Sixth Avenue, near 47th COLLECT OLD COINS FOR PLEASURE AND 
Street, New York City. profit. Send only 10c. Get large old U, 8S, copper 
cent, nearly size of half-dollar, and illustrated coin 
HELP WANTED catalogue, Send now, B, Max Mehl, Coin Dealer, 
vE WANTEI Dept. P, Mehl Building, Fort Worth, Texas, 
HUNDREDS MEN-WOMEN OVER 17, A 48) a —— : a 7 
immediately. Government Railway Mail Clerks. $135- i h ! Yo R —o Ly — hat on ty 
$195 month, Common education sufficient. List posi- ge hay oo f > Half Dollar S ey “Cash 
tions free. Franklin Institute, Dept K-142, Rochester, we. Day vo.uy 5G » dS. » a 
N.Y paid for thousands of different coins and bills, Get 
‘ . posted, Send 4c for our large Illustrated Coin Cir- 
AMERICAN MADE TOYS MANUFACTURERS | Cular, Send now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
wanted for larger production. Homeworkers on smaller Worth, Texas. 
scale for Metal Toys and Novelties, Toy Soldiers, Cow- 
boys, Indians, Cannons, Wild Animals, Whistles, Race PATENTS 
Horses and hundreds of other novelties. | Experience or PATENTS—SEND FOR FREE BOOK, CONTAINS 
tools unnecessary, Hundred and more made complete ; ~~~ 4 ~ Can a 
per hour, Bronze Castingform outfit, complete from ng yy ER | a _S S 
$5.00 up We buy these goods all year, paying fixed s > T D 
prices. Contract made with manufacturers for all out- ae ‘ vag ie. . ae Fs a cepernes) - 
put Enormous Business offers industrious men ex- D c. ete, B+» gton, 
cellent opportunity to enter this field. Write us only, a 
if you mean business, Illustrated Catalogue and PATENTS SECURED. PROMPT SERVICE. 
Liooklet mailed free. Toy Soldier Manufacturing Com- Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our ‘‘Record of 
pany, 1696 Boston Road, New York City. Invention’ form and Free Book em | How to Obtain 
“a aacnant 7 PREPAID TH Patent. Send sketch or mode or examination. 
WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO & - 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; eg — FY pees gy — ea ye —— 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- ——? * : thd y 


Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE 
and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





BOOK 
model or 








POEMS 
POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. CASH 
paid for those available, Send one short poem today 


for free examination, Idyl Pub. Co., 


214, Chicago, 


189 N. Clark 
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BIG MONEY 
Sey, Perrin Sold $350 One Day 


Actual proven record of successes. Send for 


Long Eakins Co., 648 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


IN POP-CORN 
CRISPETTES 






Meisner, $250 in one day. 
Shook, $311 one day Sept. 1920. 
Erwins boy (going to school) 
makes $35 every Sat afternoon. 
Erwin says $6 yields $25. 

No theory! Noguesswork! 
booklet, 











How toWrite] 


Street, Suite 
Short Stories thers: 
g demand 


for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. oe can learn how 
to write at home in spare time. on so. He 
a cr t writers have endorsed our home study course. The 
course is inating and takes only a few of your spare hours. 
© and detauls of our Limited Intro- 
Write for Free Book ductory offer. N o obligation. 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, S.S.Dept. 4172 Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
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HOW TO BECOME A SPECIALIST IN 


ACCOUNTING 


The best positions in the most profitable of professions 
—Accounting—go to the men who specialize. Beautiful 
new book tells you how you can become an accounting 
specialist at poe by mail under the personal direction 
of the largest active faculty of Certified Public Accoun- 
tants in the U.S, No obligation, Write today, 


International Accountants Society 
DEPT.649 2626 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





High School Course 


You can complete 
this simplified Hi 


in 2 Years 


side of two years Meets all soguipementa for entrance to college 
and the ap ing professions, his and thirty-six other practical 
| courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it Tobay Y. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 4.4.77 Orexel Ave. & S8th St. 

















REMEMBER Every advertisement in 

PHOTOPLAY is guar- 
anteed, not only by the advertiser, but bythe pub- 
lisher. When you write to advertisers please 
mention PHOTOPLAY. 











Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


MARGARET, NEw YorK.—Why, Earle 
Williams has been working right along. He 
has been in pictures for a good many years, 
and always with one company—the Vita- 
graph. I haven’t seen him lately, but I 
“agian that a great many other people 

ave. 


Mary, NASHVILLE.—Don’t keep a diary. 
Or keep a diary if you must, but don’t let 
your young man know about it, or he'll 
never call again. Why do you girls keep 
diaries, anyway? It seems to mea waste of 
time, telling over your old thoughts and 
experiences when you might be having new 
ones. Harold Lloyd is five feet nine in- 
ches tall; Norma Talmadge, five feet two; 
Beba Daniels, five feet four; Estelle Taylor, 
the same height as Miss Daniels. 


PENSIVE.—Why should you be pensive? 
Perhaps it was the paper. It would make 
me pensive, too, if I had to write on purple 
paper. Eugene O’Brien is still with Selz- 
nick and still unmarried. Perhaps that will 
make you feel a bit better. 


CurLY EveBrows.—I have heard of these 
new false eyelashes, but the eyebrows sur- 
prise me. Can we say any more, “She 
dropped her eyelashes?” Think what a 
tragedy it would be! Yes, I am having a 
great many questions about Rudolph Valen- 
tino since that young man played Julio in 
“The Four Horsemen.” Write to him care 
Metro, Hollywood, where he is_ playing 
Armand to Madame Nazimova’s Camille. 


Charles Chaplin, Chaplin studios, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 
Be We R., MAryLanp.—Viola Dana’s 


real name is Violet Flugrath. Betty Blythe 
is, in private life, Mrs. Paul Scardon. In 


professional circles she is The Queen of 
Sheba. 





Miss Ruta R. R.—Lucille Watson is 
Mrs. Rockcliffe Fellowes, in private life. 
She is a very clever comedienne who was 
one of the leading characters in George 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Heartbreak House” when 
it was produced in New York recently. 
Miss Watson has never appeared on the 
screen to my knowledge. If she ever does 
I'll surely be there. Lowell Sherman played 
Sanderson, the villian of “‘Way Down East”, 
and also the semi-hero of Mae Murray’s 
“Gilded Lily.” He’s always good, though I 
confess I admire him as a villain more than 
asa hero. He makes wickedness so deuced 
attractive, don’t you know. 


FAN FROM Kose, JAPAN.—Sessue Haya- 
kawa is working in a new picture now in 
which Bessie Love plays opposite him. Did 
you see him in “The First Born’’? He is 
married to Tsuru Aoki. 


WALLY Rertp ADMIRER.—You are legion, 
my dear child. Wally’s first and only wife 
is Dorothy Davenport. Ann Little opposite 
him in ‘Excuse My Dust.” His birthday 
is April 15. The original title of ‘‘The 
Affairs of Anatol” was restored after they 
had changed it to ‘Five Kisses.’”” Wallace 
plays Anatol, only the character’s name has 
been changed to Anthony. Why? I don’t 
know. 


A. T., SARATOGA SpRINGs.—You may 
address David Griffith care his studios at 
Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Cecil 
|deMille, Lasky studios, Hollywood. Mr. 
| Griffith and Mr. deMille are both married. 
Doubt if they ever engage anyone by letter. 
The only way to break into the films, as I 
have told you so many times, is to apply 
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\in person at the studios. 

















Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


BETTIE B.—So you're going to leave me, 
or, to be more accurate, my department. 
This is a terrible blow. You should have 
broken the news by degrees. I am not sure 
that I'll be able to stand up under it. How- 
ever, I have just received the grand new 
swivel chair for which my soul has yearned 
and dreamed so many years; it came just in 
time to catch and comfort me. Perhaps 
you'll change your mind. If you ever do, 
don’t be afraid to come back. Iam no hard- 
hearted landlord. 





GENEVIEVE.—You are amazed, you con- 
fide, in the height of the Alps Mountains, 
which you observed on your recent trip 
abroad. Of course, only the tops of them 
are really high, you know. (I must admit 
that my resentment at not having viewed 
the Alps myself may have something to do 
with this spiteful and ancient remark.) 
Harold Goodwin played in ‘‘Suds’’ with 
Mary Pickford and he is now starring for 
Fox, his first vehicle being ‘Oliver Twist, 
Jr.” Address him Fox studios in Holly- 
wood. 


Merry M AY. —May is a merry month so 
I suppose you're entitled to call yourself 
that, since it is your real name and you were 
born in it. It isa month of film birthdays: 
Norma Talmadge, May 2; and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Richard Barthelmess, William 
Farnum, Casson Ferguson, Mae Murray, 
Cleo Ridgely, Wallace MacDonald were all 
born in May. May you have a merry time 
wishing them happy re returns of the day. 


ARLENE S., WASHINGTON.—So you would 
have a better time at the movies if the 
players would keep to one stature occasion- 
ally instead of changing from Lilliputians to 
giants all the time. It doesn’t bother me. 
I didn’t invent the close-up; David Griffith 
did. More power to him, too. Stuart 
Holmes’ hair is naturally curly as far as I 
know. I cannot visualize the stalwart 
Stuart using a curling-iron, at any rate. 
Anyway, it’s red. Holmes appeared in 
‘‘Passion Fruit’’ with Doraldina and ‘‘The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,’”’ both 
Metro pictures, so address him care that 
studio, in Hollywood. 


THe Bat, MINNEAPOLIS.—Nothing is 
impossible, so we will not call your questions 
that. re god of them were a little bit old- 
fashioned, < “Has Lottie Pickford left the 
screen?”’ L ettie hasn’t made a picture for 
goodness knows how long. Mary Pickford, 
who is indeed Lottie’s sister, celebrated her 
twenty-eighth birthday the eighth of April, 
1921. Cullen Landis was born in 1897, 
Address him Goldwyn studios, Culver City, 
Cal. Vivian Martin and Thomas Holding 

1 “The Wax Model.” 


PeGccy L.—Since you say you would die 
of joy if Katherine MacDonald ever visited 
Pittsburgh, let’s hope she doesn’t. Kath- 
erine never lisped when I was talking to her, 
but I don’t know how she speaks when con- 
versing with others. Your other questions 
about her have been answered before. Bar- 
bara Bedford had never appeared on the 
screen until chosen by Maurice Tourneur to 
play the leading feminine role in ‘Deep 
Waters.” 


H. J., BALTImMorE.—Cannot understand 
why the Baltimore theaters have never 
shown ‘Over the Hill,” ‘‘Passion’’, and the 
other pictures you mention. Perhaps you 
will see them some time, as I never heard 
that Baltimore was slow in showing good 
entertainment. I believe you are a little 
homesick for the West, my dear. Good 


luck to you, wherever you are. 


E_str, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA.—The 
last time I was in Great Falls, there were 
street addresses there. But inasmuch as 
you have always been pretty faithful about 
breaking all the other rules as well, I feel 
you deserve an answer. You are one of 
those sweet souls who never reads the signs 
that say, ‘‘Keep out—this means you!” 
What a wonderful spirit you have, to be 
able to sniff at signs. I never can. Emory 
Johnson played the junior member of the 
firm, and Roy Stewart the senior, in Betty 
Compson’s ‘Prisoners’ of Love.” 


ALEX. VoLA VALE—I can’t help wonder- 
ing who named her that—played with Harry 
Carey in ‘Overland Red.”’ I still consider 
that Carey’s magnum opus. In other 
words, it was a bully picture. Leonard 
Schumway with Eva Novak in “Wanted at 
Headquarters.’”’ Doris May and Wallace 
MacDonald have not been married when 
I write this, but they are engaged and the 
ceremony may be performed any day now. 
Wallace was born in Mulgrave, Canada, in 
1891. 


Pussy WILLow.—Twice in a man’s life 
comes the time when he doesn’t understand 
women. Once is before he is married and 
the other is after. Of course, I am not try- 
ing to discourage you or anything like that. 
Bill Hart isn’t engaged or married to Jane 
Novak. Just because a star has the same 
leading woman twice is no sign that he is 
going to wed her. Dorothy Gish is twenty- 
three; Lillian two years older. Tom Mix 
was born in Texas. Geraldine Farrar sang 
her first song in 1882, in Melrose, Mass. 
Billie Burke’s dimples first saw the day in 
Washington, D. C., in 1886. 


R. M., YounGstown.—The youngster 
from Youngstown wants to know how old 
Kenneth Harlan’s wife is, and I tell her that 
I do not know her age but that Kenneth 
himself is twenty-five and won’t that do just 
as well? Clara Kimball Young is not mar- 
ried now. Her late productions have been 
“Hush” and “Straight from Paris.” Clara 
is thirty-one—years young. 

Dotty.—You are then most unimaginative 
person! I suppose if I, captivated by the 
beauties of nature, were to say to you, 
“Look around—what do you see on every 
hand?”’ you would reply, “Gloves.” It 
would be just like you, Dotty. Dorothy 
Phillips is Mrs. Allen Holubar; she stars in 
“Man, Woman and Marriage.”’ Ella Hall 
has not made any pictures for some time. 
She is married to Emory Johnson and is the 
mother of a small son. 


J. F. K., Catcaco.—I wondered how long 
I could go on without answering some ques- 
tion about nationality. Here you are: 
Jane and Eva Novak are of Norwegian 
descent. Mary Pickford, Colleen Moore, 
the Gish sisters, and Mabel Normand are 
all of Irish descent, though none of them 
was born in Ireland. William Duncan was 
leading man in various features for Vita- 
graph and Selig before becoming a serial 
star. 


Mrs. G. PP., 
“East Lynne” is very nice and _ polite. 
Mabel Ballin and Edward Earle play the 
leading roles under Hugo Ballin’s direction. 
He is married to Mabel and used to be an 
artist and art director for Goldwyn. Strange 
as it may seem, he was both at the same 
time. He designed some very artistic set- 
tings. Ralph Bushman isn’t working at 
present, but his father Francis X. and step- 
mother, Beverly Bayne, are appearing in 
vaudeville in New York. 
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—the Fast Way 


Get aboard today for a real business 
destination —a position of genuine 


importance in business. Below are 
listed opportunities which are always 
waiting the trained executive. 

You can start today toward one of 
these big-paying positions, and travel 
fast via the LaSalle route. It is the 
direct line to worth-while success. 
You can begin LaSalle training any 
where, at once, in your spare time. 
The LaSalle Problem Method will 
quickly make you a practical, ““expe- 
rienced’’ specialist—put you years 
ahead of the man who travels over 
the slow, uncertain road of daily 
routine work. Let us prove what LaSalle 
training can do for you, what it has done 
for thousands of others. Mark and mail the 
coupon now and we will send free a copy 
of an interesting and helpful book, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,’’ and full par- 
ticulars regarding the course in which you 
indicate interest. Send for the facts now, 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept, 6302-R Chicago, II. 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me 
information regarding course indicated below, 
also copy of your interesting book, ““Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 

OHigher Accounting OBusiness Management 
OTraffic Management— OLaw—Degree of LL. B. 
Foreign and Domestic OBanking and Finance 

OBusiness Letter OPersonnel and Em- 

Writing ployment Management 
OIndustrial Manage- O Modern Foremanship 

ment Efficiency OCommercial Law 
OF ffective Speaking OBusiness English 
OExpert Bookkeeping OCoaching for C. P. A. & 
OCommercial Spanish Institute Examinations 











KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 



































PROTECTOR 


A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. ‘Worn in any shoe; no larger size re- 
quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


The Pemeer for wder for the Feet 


‘This Antiseptic, 
Healing powder 
takes the friction 
from the shoe, 
freshens the feet 
& and gives new 
vigor. 

At night, when 
your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen 
from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle 


ALLEN’SFOOT-EASE 
in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the 

bliss of feet 
without an ache. 


Over One Million Five Hundred 
Thousand pounds of powder for the 
Feet were used by our Army and 
Navy during the war. 

Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE to-day 





So Easy to Use 




















A typical homeless Serbian 
y—stumbling toward man- 
hood—one of the 200,000 war- 
orphaned children. Unless 
we lend him a hand he is 
doomed to vagrancy, ignor- 
ance, misery and bitterness. 


Homeless! 
unless you help 


For $6 a month—$72 a year—you can support 
the adoption of a homeless, parentless Serbian 
child and give him a decent chance in life. 
50,000 war orphans need this help. A $72 con- 
tribution will place one child in a Serbian family 

ome for a year, give him clothing, medical 
attention and schooling. Your aid—to whatever 
extent — is desperately needed. Full accounting 
returned. Send a month’s contribution today to 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 
7 West Eighth Street ¢ New York City 

















K ~~ Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
—— ee is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


naere for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
rged pores, etc., because it 
often and tones the skin and 
underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 
derest skin. Get an ounce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
eation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 















25% to 60% 


on glightly used 









GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Cameras and Lenses of ev description. 
Equaltonew. Savemoney, Write now for 


Pres Bargain Book and Catalog 
raged and of ew cameras and eupoties, ll 


plies. 
sMoney back 
have Con ‘+ the photograpbic 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 386, aye 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


R. S. B., WyNNEWoop, OKLA.—You are 
a cynical young pipe-liner who has fallen 
for the wiles of a fair young flapper named 
Marjorie Daw. Well, Marjorie is at the 
flapper age but she’s much too sweet and 
sensible to be classified that way. I think 
she will send you her photograph. She 
plays Love in “‘Experience’’, lives in Holly- 
wood with her brother, Chandler and her 
real name is Margaret House. Don’t write 
her a silly letter; she won’t answer you. 





G. L. T., AINSwoRTH.—You may not be 
mercenary—but I suspect that your interest 
in the young man is slightly affected by his 
financial standing. In other words, the 
greater the principal, the greater the inter- 
est. Wallace Reid is twenty-nine years 
old. Anita Stewart is twenty-four. Mrs. 
Wallace Reid is Dorothy Davenport, and 
Mr. Anita Stewart is Rudolph Cameron. 





Jos—E MAtLponapo, Porto Rico.—Your 
questions are answered elsewhere. This is 
just a typographical glad-hand extended 
to you from my department. Please write 
very often. Many thanks for your good 
wishes. 





CAMILLE.—Would that I might be an 
epistolary Armand! But alas—whenever I 
try to write you a personal letter, my beard, 
trailing over my desk, gets into the ink- well, 
and I, forgetting my eighty-odd years, sput- 
ter like a twenty-two year older when he 
sees another chap wearing the frat pin he 
gave Angelica asa love token. Well, now, 
I'll have to ask Wally Reid and Mary Win- 
ship all about that paragraph in “Oh Holly- 
wood”’ in the May issue that mentioned Mr. 
Reid playing the piano. If Mr. Reid said he 
played every instrument but that made fa- 
mous by Irving Berlin, he probably is right, 
but it may only be that he is modest. Any- 
way, your letter gladdened my sad work- 
burdened life. Come again Camille. 





M. V. W., NEw JeERSEY.—Don'’t call me 
What’s-Your-Name. There is no chance of 
my ever becoming conceited. Camille just 
called me Venerable Sage, and then you 
come along with that. I would really like 
to tell you that Reginald Denny is married, 
but as he isn’t, I must try to be truthful and 
smother my own feelings in my sense of 
duty. Reginald has played in these films: 
“Bringing Up Betty’, “The Oakdale 
Affair”, “A Dark Lantern”, “39 East”, 
“Tropical Love’, and “The Price of Pos- 
session.”” He is working now with Elsie 
Ferguson in ‘Footlights’’, and also at the 
Century Theater, New York. 





E. G. B., EAst ORANGE.—So you have a 
new son. You should say, ‘‘We have a new 
rebate off our income tax.”’ It’s more mod- 
ern. Priscilla Dean has brown hair and eyes 
—a poor cold description of the glowing, 
vivacious Miss Dean. Beg her pardon— 
Mrs. Oakman. She was born in 1896, and 
may be addressed at Universal City, Cal. 


M. A. R., Rtverstpe, CAL.—The scenes 
in “Brewster’s Millions’ with Fatty Ar- 
buckle as a four year old child were obtained 
through double exposure, with the same 
camera that shot all the other scenes. Mr. 
Arbuckle is divorced from Minta Durfee, 
who used to play in Keystone comedies. 
He has not married again, although there 
have been reports that he is engaged. 








JEANNE, DENVER.—So Wallace MacDon- 
ald sent you a profile view but you want a 
front face view. You may write to him for 
it, but I don’t know whether his patience 
will extend to the point of sending you 





another picture. I wish you luck, anyway. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


Dorotny, Cuicaco.—Elliott Dexter was 
lame, temporarily, as the result of a severe 
illness. However, he has since completely 
recovered. Earle Williams is indeed mar- 
ried—he is forty years old, lives in Holly- 
wood and was born in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. His birthday is February 28. You'll 
just have time to send hima tie. Send him 
a dark blue one, though. A yellow one like 
you sent me might not harmonize with 
Earle’s hair and eyes. I’m not so particular. 





M.S., St. Louts.—Women, sages say, can 
never be geniuses. ‘Their simple doom is 
to be beautiful.” So long as a woman is 
beautiful a man does not care how clever 
she is. Think it over. Wyndham Standing 
is married. He lives in New York or Los 
Angeles,—it depends upon what film com- 
pany he is with at the time. 





AticE McN.—Mary MacLaren made 
only one picture for International, ‘“The 
Wild Goose.”” Her last Universal picture 
was ‘“‘The Road to Divorce.’ She is unmar- 
ried and has been in films since 1915. We 
hope she’ll stay in them until 1955. Mary 
is one of my favorites—a sweet girl and very 
sane and sensible, too. 





MARGARET.—Robert Harron died Sep- 
tember 6, 1920. His passing was mourned 
by everyone who had ever met him or seen 
him on the screen. He was unmarried, had 
several brothers and sisters, and had just 


completed his first stellar picture when he 
died. 





I.L., Texas.—You needn’t be afraid you'll 
make Mrs. Harrison Ford jealous by writ- 
ing to her husband. The only lady who 
was ever Mrs. Harrison Ford received a 
divorce in 1909 and became Beatrice Pren- 
tice again. Ford is signed to play opposite 
the Talmadge sisters for one year; address 
him at the Talmadge studios, N. Y. C. 





CHESTER SMITH. AKRON.—Certainly it is 
impolite to talk during a musicale. But 
what can you do? You can’t drown out the 
music any other way. Margarita Fisher was 
married to Harry Pollard; divorced. 





GEORGE, PADUCAH.—Well, well, George— 
the last time you wrote me you were asking 
about Jane and Katherine Lee. Now you 
want to know about Theda Bara. How fan- 
cies change. Theda is about thirty. She 
was on the stage as Theo de Coppet before 
coming to the screen. She has a brother 
named Marque and a sister named Loro. 
Loro is now the wife of Frank Getty, well- 
known newspaper man, and lives in Paris. 
Miss Bara’s parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodman, with whom Theda lives when she 
is not on the road with a stage play. 





CLypE, NorFro_tk.—Time alone will an- 
swer your question as to when that young 
lady will be made a star. I can’t. Madge 
Bellamy is with Ince, Culver City, Cal. 
Marjorie Daw is at present in the east, hav- 
ing been cast as Love in George Fitz- 
maurice’s production of ‘‘Experience’’ for 
Paramount. Richard Barthelmess plays 
Youth. Marjorie is only being ‘‘loaned”’ 
by the Marshall Neilan company, as I 
understand it. 





Mary Ann.—You want Mary Pickford 
to see America first. Well, I do think there 
are just as many people in this country 
who would like to get a personal glimpse 
of Little Mary as there”are abroad. But 
she couldn’t possibly shake hands with all 
of you. Write to her at the Brunton 
studio, Los Angeles, Cal. 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
(Concluded) 


L. M. W., FLorENcE, CoLto.—Here is 
the cast of ‘‘The Woman in the Web”: 
Olga Muratoff....Hedda Nova; Jack Law- 
ford....J. Frank Glendon; Colonel Borusk 
....Otto Lederer; Baron Kovsky....R. S. 
Bradbury... I would call that a Russian 
picture. Hedda Nova is married to Paul 
Hurst, the director. They live in Cali- 
fornia, or they did, the last I heard. 


H. B., ToLepo.—Once, you say, you had 
an ambition to be an Answer Man when you 
grew up, then changed it to Answer Lady— 
and now you're married and are answering 
the questions of a two-year-old boy and a 
tiny daughter. Very worthy occupation, 
if you ask me. But you didn’t, did you? 
Lon Chaney, Goldwyn. Wallace Beery, 
same address. Anna Q. Nillson, Metro 
eastern studio. Good luck always. 


What Rostand Left 
Undone 


MONG the papers found in the cabinet 
of the late Edmond Rostand, premier 
dramatic poet of modern France, were pre- 
liminary sketches for an extraordinary sa- 
tiric play upon manners. It seems that 


Rostand had heard, somewhere, the tragic- | 
comic story of the Englishman who invented | 


the derby hat—or as our British cousins 
say, the ‘“‘bowler.’’ According to this gro- 
tesque narrative, when he appeared on the 
street with his hard headgear the unfor- 
tunate inventor was clapped into an asylum. 
Emerging, ten years later, he found that 
most men of good taste were wearing, at one 
time or another, the very headpiece for 
which he had been put away. Rostand 
found such sad and universal humor in this 
quaint fable of human fraility that he pro- 
jected a gigantic comedy upon its ground- 
work. The comedy got no farther than pre- 
liminary sketches. But what is of especial 
interest is that Rostand had planned this 
piece for one actor only—an actor, at that, 
whom he had never seen in person. It was 
to be placed at his disposal to do upon the 
stage any time he saw fit. The actor: 
Charlie Chaplin. 


Slender Threads 


OME carping critic of the metropolis ob- 

jects to the fact that there 
enough material in Will Carleton’s poem 
“Over the Hills to the Poorhouse”’ to furnish 
even a basis for the William Fox picture, 
“Over the Hills.” But even greater pic- 
tures will yet be made with even slenderer 
threads to hang the story on. What a won- 
derful picture might be made with Thomas 
Hood’s poem ‘‘The Song of a Shirt’’ for a 
foundation. And what a quaint and charm- 
ing comedy photoplay might be the result 
of a thoughtful consideration of ‘‘The One 
Hoss Shay.”’ Simple verses have already 
furnished the theme of successful plays, 
notably ‘Barbara Frietchie,’”’ in which 
Julia Marlowe attained the first dramatic 
triumph of her career. True, some rather 
astonishing liberties were taken, but the 
germ idea was found in the poem, and 
doubtless some wonderful plays will find 
their way to the screen from other short, 
popular “‘speaking pieces’’ which we used 
to find in the Third Reader. 
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Play 
Without 
Notes 





Bea Master of 
JAZZ and RAGTIME 


Anybody Who Can Remember a Tune 
Can Learn to Play Jazz, Ragtime ani 
Popular Songs by Ear, Easily, Quickly, 
at very Small Cost. New Method Makes 
Piano Playing Wonderfully Simple. 


No matter how little you know about 
music—even if you ‘“‘have never 
touched a piano’’—if you can 
just remember a tune, you can 
learn to play by ear. I have 
perfected an entirely new 
system. It is so simple, so easy 


and shows you so many little 
tricks of playing that it just comes 
natural to pick out on the piano any 
piece that is running through your 
mind. Even dull pupils grasp the 
idea readily and follow through tle 
entire course of 20 lessons quickly. 


Play By Ear i. 90 Days 


_No need to devote years to study in order to learn 
piano nowadays. I teach you to play by ear in a small 
fraction of the usual time and at a smaller fraction of 
the vost. No tiresome scales or arpeggios to learn— 
no do-re-mi, no nerve-racking practice of monotonous, 
meaningless exercises. You learn to play what you want to 
play right off. No special talent is necessary. Every lesson 
ils SO easy, so interesting and fascinating that you “‘can’t keep 
your hands off the piano.” Just devote a part of your spare time 
to it and you will be playing and entertaining your friends al- 
most beforeyou realize how this wonderful new accomplishment 
has been acquired. d 

Experienced and talented musicians are amazed at the rapid 
progress of my pupils and say they cannot understand why this 
method was not thought of years ago. Yet it has never been 
used before; is not used by any other teacher or school today. 


Be the Popular One In Your Crowd 


One who can sit down any time without notes or music, reel off 
the latest jazz, ragtime and song hits and entertain the crowd 
is always the popular one in the crowd, the center of attraction, 
the life of every party, sought and invited everywhere. 
hy not be the popular one in your crowd? You can 
learn to play as easily as hundreds of othcrs I 
have taught; and you can profit Ly it— not cnly 
through the pleasure it provides, but also by 
playing at entertainments, dances, movies, etc. 

Now Is the time to Begin. Just devote a little 
spare time evenings to these easy, fascinating lessons and see how 
quickly you ‘‘catch on’’ and learn to play. You'll be amazed. 

Write for my book, ** The Niagara Method,’ describing this 
wonderful new method of playing by ear. 1 send it free. 


RONALD G. WRIGHT, Director 
Niagara School of Music, Dept. 364 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 364, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


l lease send me without obligation your Free Boukiet descr.Ling your method of playing by ear. 
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WHAT WAS THE BEST PICTURE YOU 
SAW LAST YEAR? 


To the producer of the best photoplay exhibited during 1920 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE will award its medal of honor. 


After long consideration PHOTOPLAY has decided to permanently 
establish an award of merit to the producer whose vision, faith and 
organization made the Best Picture possible. 


Each year the movie-goers themselves are to select this best picture by popular 
vote. On page 33 you will find all particulars ot this announcement, as well as 
suggested list of the fifty best pictures, and a voting coupon. 


Send a Your Vote! 

















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Sparkling eyes that flash joyous 
radiance—eyes that speak a mes- 
sage words cannot tell—alluring 
eyes—eyes framed by silky, lux- 
uriant lashes and shaded by 
soft, even eyebrows—they give 
womanly beauty its crowning 
charm. 





























YOU may easily have the charm of beau- 
tiful eyes—just use a little genuine 
LASHBROW on your eyebrows and 
lashes. The new brilliancy of the entire 


face will be a delightful surprise to you. 
Genuine LASHBROW is the most appre- 


ciated preparation among the present 
generation—society leaders, moving pic- 
ture stars, women in the home and in 
business—they all ask for genuine 


[JASHBROW 


LASHBROW is absolutely pure—harmless, of 
course: it will not run; it does not have to 





be wet in using; it is the original and only 
guano pupae for [pee and beauti- 

ing the eyelashes and eyebrows; IT IS 
IMITATED —be sure to secure the genuine. 


Try Genuine LASHBROW Today 


Sold by leading drug and department stores 
and beauty shops throughout the world. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, order direct from us. 


PRICE 50c and $1 
Natural, Brown or Dark 


25c Eyelash Brush and Interesting 
Booklet Free with Each Package. 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
* 26 Preston Place 
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Turkish is the world’s SUPREME 
Tobacco for cigarettes. It has no 
rival, no substitute. 


Many “ordinary” cigarettes have 
some Turkish in them to give 
them some taste and some 
character. 


MURAD is all Turkish — all 
Taste — all Character —all 
Enjoyment. 


A partly Turkish cigarette is like 
a partly good meal or a partly 4 | 
truthful statement. | ‘4 ways: 


~~ 


Food, truth and cigarettes, to N 
be right must be 100% good. , JS was> aaBMRERLAANN NN 


« 
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MURAD is made of 100% pure 
Turkish tobacco—personally se- 
lected from the finest and most 
famous varieties grown. 


Try MURAD Today, and 


“Judge for Yourself 


Mnargusos Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian inthe World 
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Old Dutch Cleanser makes scrubbingeasy 
Does more and better work; saves time 
and labor. Cannot roughen or redden the 


hands. The quality insures economy. 





























